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A*B£i:.o\rD son, wh departure has been ingenuously 
mouruod'a.- rcmoj ^brance is affectionately and fondly 

cherished, ^ 

» 

Ilis parents' partial judgment had insp'jre^ to? sanguine 
expf f'^^if as ^ early maturity, the development of culti- " 
vated talent and^ generous prineij^es in the pursuit of 
^rofessio .1 distinction, and the enjoyment of friendships 
■* lich only the wfse jind good know how to appreciate. 
But ailer a protracted indisposition, which was mercifully 
cheered by the good hope of p olessed immortality through 

Vi ^ 

faith in the Redeemer, an overruling Provide^y^e, in the^ 


^xercise of sover^ign^wisdom, gently dis&olved"the bonds 
of nature and the fellowships of kindred earth. i ^ 

• first part of the»fc lowfcig^ “^p,ecollection8 ” tipan-** 
scribed for the press,* was prepifred for ^his pleasure, an 
the whole volum''^ was desigled to have been devoted to 
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• • • ^ 

* hi!> iMlva^tage. passed of silenc^to the bereaved, 

► whose sorrows were too full to suffer such applftjation ajid 
as wer<^ congenial to the liltfrary occupation. 

*c 3 »lt is ^ow a father’s desire,—^perhaps some may think jt 
is*his fr^ty,-vto identify this volume and the affectionate 

<^emeipbrance of his child as*a faint memorial of sym^thics 

o . ’ 

whichch^v® been m tim^ and j^ll be sacred in 

eternity. He is no artistry and makes not the pretension 

of one able to weave an enduring wreath for the tomb; 
but he finds a solace even ki the effort to embalm these 
Recoil ciions with the name of one so truly beloved by 
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FtiANCE and the Netherlands, Germany and Switzerland, 
had long presented attractions to idy curiosity, and pro¬ 
mised gratiheation to my predilections, wliich the angusta 
res domi only compelled me to resist. Necessity, however, 
was laid upon me, and medical prescription left me no 
option ; while the affectionate solicitude of'a generous and 
kind flock suflered no economical excuse ^to prevail, or 
prudential forethought to procrastinate a decision. Thus 
unexpectedly was 1 summoned to (ravel in lands which I 
had longed to explore, and to mingle among tribes for 
’vhose converse I yas but little prepared. 

The publication ot my observations and inquiries was 
induced with almpst as little anticipation. To gratify and, 
imperfectly, to requite the ^nends who bad facilitated my 


journey, and ministered so effectually to my '’omfort and 
.health, 1 common ce4 the delivery of a few lectures on the 
countries through which* I ha., traversed. T^e subject 
cfspanded, and the leqtujcs were increased. Brief sum¬ 
maries appeared in the local jq^mals, fnd were transferred 
to several metvppolitan 'periodicals; and thei^* successive 

9 2 
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c* * 

appe^ranc^ secined to .afford pleasure afd information. 

, Dining in the midst of’a'select company of literacy friends, 
the question was put, whether I meap^: tc?’puhlish ? More 
m han&r, than^with strious project, !• replied it would 
depend dn the patronage and advice of such friends. Thg 
reply waw encouraging,' and the nlecision was taken. I 
(hen little conj^tured whereunto. this would.grow. 

It w-p, then, no aiiiio‘*Vn‘of mine to entp’- the lists with 
Howitt,^ to follow Bulwerj or rival Tal'fourd; and now, 
hand paribus passibus, I would pursue the track which they 

have trod, while I claim some distinction from them in the 

* 

principles of our creed, and the moral tendency of out 
observ .tions. I meant, from the first, to indicate how the 
scenes and associations strike a Christian. I was also 
solicitous to accumulate local and historical information, 
rather than poetical descants or theological disquisitions. 
1 have therefore^ corrected, as well as.•recollected; inves- 
tigated, as »Vejl as surveyed; and collected, as well as 
recited, the traditions and legends of those fupied regions. 
Yet, had I contemplated inquiries so elaborate and diver- 
sified as have followed, I should have shrunk from the 

task, and doubted the wisdom of such aq undertaking. 

/ 

One-third of my manuscript remains a sealed book to 
1;he readers of this volume^; which I regret having be»n 
compelled to reserve, since ft'tjpntaiils what was to myself 

» peculiarly Jnteresting portion of my travels and inquiries. 

^ ® • 

The capital of P^mssia and its roya^ residences, with its 

metropolitan institutions political relations;—the capi- 

# •• 

tal of Saxony and its aln^st la^sical monuments* arjl 
'^^tiquities, with tl)e''ki]Sd|ed a^socii^liona h.nd historical 
relationyhijn of the race from whom Efglishmen have 
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sprung;—the ^eat higliway frew)^ Saxon Sifitzerland, 
along then Elbe to Hanseatic Hamburg, afforded to me 

9 ^ 

scope for much varied observationj incidents, and advgnture. 
1 wished also to tinderstand the religiom condition of Ger¬ 
many, and had ventured some speculations on the p^e- 
nomena which were then ckveluping and have sinc^ 
appeared. Nor did I fed that I could dn justice to the 
people of the iSvwibh nation, in a separate ^aper in 

which their habits, worship, position, and prosj)CBts were 
severally considered. The limits of my volume have 
precluded even an abridgemenf of such discussions, and 
ihej are deferred. 

Many kiml and thoughtful friends have cheered me on 
ii;^ the preparation of this, alas ! too desultory volume, and 
eiicouriiged me to hope that they will look with a candid 
and indulgent eye on its pages. For their generous and 
season<ible countenance 1 feci truly grate^l, and return to 
them the liveliest and most affectionate\iseuriAices of gra- 
tude anokcousidcration. It might be deemed an ostenta¬ 
tious parade were I to record the nattnes of numerous friends 
who have long ago subscribed, so as to insure the issue of 
"'the volume, and give^assurance of their confidence in the 
principles and integrity of the author. The remembrance 
o£ such friendships will bo treasured in my own bosom. 


9 


and inculcated on ttuAe who 'frill not despise a parent’s 
counsel, or a father’s friend.' • • * 

9 ^ 

/ It has been' my* solicitude to^ render tue* work not 
unworthy of the favour which hr been v.<rinced, q?id useful 
. as v^ell as pleasing to thdjse who may peruse its pages. I 

V' • * ^ It 

have, therefore, net merfly re-njedHlI have written again 
neajfly every piiragraph ^ince®’ it was announejd for the 
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press'; ] have also addcu much historical^nd dcscrptive 
matter. The Lectures which I delivered were th# occasioji 
of the ^publication, rather, .than cither the substance or 
details of its stat^enfs; and in no ins^ce has it been 
anticipated by the epitomes which appeared through the* 
kind partlhlity ot the editora of London and Manchester 

journals. < . 

• >* * * * 

The li^oent visit of tltv ♦*eioved monarch.#)f the BritUh 


Isles to Germany, served ‘lo call public' attention to the 
scenery and people of that land; and it gratified me to 
observe that the many interesting and elaborate descrip¬ 
tions giv n in the daily press, of the regions through 
which the Queen passed, were not only correctly written, 
but eagerly received, and did but increase the kindly 
feelings which should subsist between nations. Jluch of 
what was then described, to meet the ephemeral demand, 
will be traced in the subfequent pages, \VTitten without any 
reference to i.he progress of royal personages, and as seen 
*and admired not amid the trappings, turmoil, and pageantry 
of princely retinues, but while one has leisure to survey, 
and no momentary purpose to serve. I hope, too, it will 
be considered as presented in a more convenient form, as 
it is adapted for permanent reference and perusal. Yet I 
am conscious that, a$ a performance, much imperfection 
adheres to my work, for wl igh .1 cmve the forbearance of 
indulgent critic;^. 
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“ “CHAPTER I. 

r cities of Flanders—Modern Capital of Belgium—Politica 
and moral aspect of the people. 

Belgium, the first of continental countries through which 
passed in my recent tour, and which imparted to my 
mind its primitive impressions of European nations, and 
will prohaj^ly continue to retain the first place in my 
associations and reminiscences of travelling incident, wall 
d)c, for to-night, the IcUid of our adoption. ^Tlie country 
contiguous to, or connected wdth Brussels, w^l primarily 
claim our^^oticc ; and as our route will he more directly 
among the towns which arc situated between the sea-coast 
and port of Ostendasid this Gallican capital of the Nether¬ 
lands, we shall limit our survey to only the elder cities of 
the provinces of Fhuidcr^s. I need not enter into minute 
details descriptive of the journey from Manchester, hy way 
ofLcndon, through Kent, to the English coast; though 
along such a line it would not be difficult to find objects 
of attraction, scenes of loveliness and grandeur, and asso¬ 
ciations of greatness and-enterprise-unsurpassed hy any 
n^iiancc of foreign adventure. The passage ftom Dovor 
to Ostend may he accomplished in eight hoars by a^steam.* 
ve^sscl; and between some other of the contiguous ports 
in a q jurth part of thc„ ti^'ielj The sea within the straits 
^f Dovor, from pyrt to port, isi, not often stormy; yet 
frequezitly it heave up an odious swell, which causes no 
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pleasant sensations in the stomach ; as troublesome as the 

agitated surf or brisk gale ; So as fairlytto test the equa¬ 
nimity and fortitude of the passenger, even should the 
vessel be of the- best description. Vlertain squeamish 
qualms, if not of conscience, still quite as heartfelt in tln^’r 
influences, M'ill visit the .traveller, especially if he have 
lU'ver been before at sea. * The shortness of the voyage. 


however, soon brings to a.t'bnninat'ion the ineonvenienee; 
and when the \essel a])proaches the o])po§ifi(reoast, the influ¬ 
ence of the swell is less felt, and the unpleasantness abates. 
The inexperienced and sickened traveller is brought into 
better humour with surrounding objects, and begins almost 
to relish his vt»yage by the time he has reached the coast 


of Belgium. • 

Ine first tov\n on the ccmtinent which attracted my 
notice, and at the same lime recalled many liislor'cal 
associations, was Dunkirk. Its proxinnty to the mouth 
of the Thames hccured to it in the records of English 
power early and prolonged thslinetion. When subject to 
the dominion of Spain, whose waning maritime powder 
watched with vexing and restrictive jealousy the growing 
commerce of England, it w'as regarded by our nierehants 
as the resort ol, and a harbour for pirates, and w'as there¬ 
fore marked out by Oliver Cromwell for chastisement, and 
doomed to conquest and subjugation under British rtiJe. 
By his direction, the ambassador Lockhart, and Major- 
General Morgan, had combined in hostile confedvaey 
w'ith Marshal Turenne; and, after discomfiting in battle 
a Spanish army of 30,001) soldiers, commanded by the 
Prince of O.mde, the Duse of ''^ork, &c., 6,000 English¬ 
men storit.xl and captured the fortress and garrison of 
(Dunkirk. Cornwell required, and the French king, 
counselled by Cardinal Mazarine, agreed, that an English 
force should occupy the fort, and an English cdmitfnder 
should govern the city. ^ Lockhart himself, in the Protec¬ 
tor’s name, was invested with the L^ovcmmeiit tof the 
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citadel, which he held till the Restoration. The place 
a^erwards^cquirgd celebrity as a memorial of royal base¬ 
ness, when Charles tlie Second, -in a mercijjiary spirit, fol¬ 
lowed the counsels of his Lord CJiiangellor (Hyde), and 
s^ld the fortress to the French for 5,000,000 of livres, 
or £500,000. Clarendon’s superb mansion, subsoquentiy 
known as Dunkirk Hous^ served to perpetuate his in-* 
famy. Lockhart’s pride, 'as an Englisffman, was so 
wounded by profligate policy of the monarch, that he 
would not in person fulfil th^ terms of surrender, but 
transferred obedience to the royal mandate to his deputy, 
John Prentice. This functionary was among the last of 
lintish subjects who submitted to the monarch of the 
Restoration ; and his son, Archibald,Prentice, is numbered 

^ among the first who, as a Scottish covenanter, resisted his 
authority in Britain. 

The ci,Jy of Dunkirk again excited national concern, and 
was the subject of royal treaties, in the reign of George 
the Third. Its contiguity to the*coast England in¬ 
duced some who, from attachment to the Stugft dynasty, 
or other political causes,,were driven forth ai exiles, to 
make if* their‘rendezvous and refuge ; where, as residents, 
they could correspond with their Mends, and receive sup¬ 
plies. The British ministry in 1763 required that its 
Clinetlie should bq destroyed, as well as the forts and bat¬ 
teries which defended its entrance from the sea. In com- 
plinnce with this demand, Louis the Fifteenth, King of 
France, employed 30Q men»as sappers and miners for the 
work of demolition. Again’, in 1793, the events and dis¬ 
asters of war gave Dunkirk fenfwed notoriety and import- 

• 

^ance in the history and achievements of Eagidsh royalty. 
To repress the French R^olution, and s](fj)port the Boiy- 
bon dynasty, a British army wa» marched into this country 
ai^ repulsed before ljui|pirk, ^while the Duke of York 
was placed in a most perilous ^oifitton, and his troops 
threatened with|destructi5n. ^his event was recalled to 
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my recollection by & stanza of an old song, which alleged 
that ' o ^ 

“ Tbw* Duke of York to Dunkirk came.” 

' c 

fV 

Songs are ofttimcs remembered when prosaic history is 
forgotten—howr important, then,, that even our ballads 
'.should be truthful, as well as fitted 

t 

< > To point a xaotr.l and adoib a tale.” 

I 

Tliis town now contains 1,800 houses and 24,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Some fragments (»f the naval arsenal remain, wliich, 
wdth enterprise and encouragement, might serve as the 
rudiments of successful competition, and supply the port 
with trade and shipjiipg, which still linger with the inha¬ 
bitants, who pursue the whale fishery. I looked with 
icflectivc interest upon this decayed city as the extreme 
boundary of French territory, and lying^ contiguous to 
Nieuport. 

The situation of this town, amidst*tbc swamps of the 
Isser, A^hicli flows through the sandv plain of this coast, 
though tlie^iirst of Belgian towjj^s, has few atlractions for 
the fugitive tcmrist. Yet my associations derived fioiii the 
early history of Europe’suggested some ri'collections which 
brought to mind the strifes and struggles for liberty liy 
which the infant republic of the seven provinces was ma-» 
tured and consolidated. On the sands of Nieuport, and 
almost within sight of the track in which I now sailad, 
Prince Maurice met the Arcluluke Albert—the former as 
the general of the seven unite’d provinces, and the latter 
as the vicerojfr of Spain in die gowrnment of the Nether¬ 
lands. Tlu--^r»rccs of Maurice were'^composed of adven- 
lujers, as allies the Dutch, ftom the English, Scotch, 
French, Oerinan, and Swiss nations, under officers o£)Such 
celebrity as Sir Horace and Sir I’rancis Vere ; while Aifth-'" 
duke Albert comniaAded Irish, Belgian, Walloon, Italian, 
and SpaiHsh confederates, led by Mendoze^’and La Beiiotta 
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—an epitome of Europe at that day. On these sands, (on 

ti^e 2nd July, ItiQP,) two hundred and almost fifty years ago, 
more than 20,000 chosen men -from theses eleven nations 
rushed into closS and deadly con^ict^* and, abandoning 
ihe more distant combat of fire-arms, with pike and sword, 
man to man, and foot ‘to foot, their ensarl^ined^’capons 
crossing each other, and. every man seeking only thf 
death of his antagonist, th(^ ^panted for each^ ^ther’s 
blood: in thff*phrase of martial history, nothing exceeded 
their mutual display of skill and courage, while not an 
inch of ground was gained or lost. The artillery of the 
Dutch patriots alone kept up itS well-directed and destruc¬ 
tive fire upon the Spanish cavalry, which w'as thus broken 
and driven back on their infantry* throwing it into con¬ 
fusion. The Archduke, wounded on the cheek, un¬ 
horsed, and compelled to quit the field, left his war-stced 
to gallog alone before his soldiers' view, and thus spread 
the alaiin tl)r(>ughout the royalist ranks that their general 
was killed. Prirea Maurice saw^and seized the critical 


moment; after tj ■’ve hours of desperate jonfiict he gave 
the word for a general advance, and leading ftis troops to 
till chfhge, obtained a decided victory. The defeat of the 
Spaniards was complete; their w^ole artillery, baggage, 
standards, and ammunition, fell into the hands of the 
• donq^erors ; anikhy^some it is stated that 6,000 men wcie 
killed in the battle. More than half the men engaged 
wiere either killed or desperately wounded. Yet the siege 
of Nieuport was resumed In vain, tlie conquering army 
could not carry its defence's, and the prince had to retire to 
Ohtend with his troops* .Tlie^laae is now insignificant, 
bears no memrtrial &f strength or security^'^nd is but the 
evanescent shade of it# former self. Bo do the gloaies 
of war pass awuy ! These to^^ns were my earliest sights 


the continental sh(yet|of Igarope,^ and thus associated 
are the events of bygone yearj. * 

Ostend stretches along*the shore, the beach of which is 
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low, and not seen to a great distance. The towers only 
are discernible at sea. When" you approach near enough, 
the entrance to ^he harbour is found J>arallel to and under 
the shelter of a -wpoden pier, that is extended consider¬ 
ably into the shallow water. The passenger by the 
steamert who aS a visitor from otl^^r lands is watching for 
novelty, and wishing to cat6h the first characteristic fea¬ 
ture o,f the scene, and the ipa'nncrs of the people as they 
rise, will perceive, so soon as he is within sight, on this 
pier multitudes of the inliabitants of Ostend, whether it 
be listlessly lounging for pastime and promenade, or that 
they may recognise friends, gazing with ciuaous search 
among the strangers on board the vessel, and crowding to¬ 
ward the point of debarkation, as if waiting and watching 
were t^e business of their lives. W"hen I entered between the 
Digue, or sea-wall, and tliis wooden j>ier, there were hundreds 
strolling backwards and forward.'., a})parcntl 5 ' for rfv'reation. 
Not far from this place arc tuuceroufl baths npon the 
shore, which are in much request, in‘consequence of the 
King of Belgium having resorted t« ■ O.-^tend a.s a watering- 
place for hnnself and his family. During the summer 
season, many thousands who are not inhabitants of the 
town loiter here, .seeking pleasure, and give the place the 
aspect of idleness and dissipation. Its empty wharfs and 
wet-docks, which intersect the town^ and its broad quajfs 
and lofty houses, leave the idea of spaciousness and the ap¬ 
pearance of desertion and decay. But it was once more 
celebmted than it has been in fecent .times. 

Ostend was a fortress of grea’t strength, and was deemed 
almost impregnable, infthe'sixtQcxth century. It resisted 
the skill, brar»cry, and resources of*’ the* whole Spanish . 
force and their i.iost celebrated "engineers and tacticians 
for nearly four years. The attack and the defence •were 
conducted with equal courage, jBerncverance, and militl- y 
science; and the protracted operations kept alive for more 
than three years the anxiety of all the ®iilitary meh of 
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Europe. Sir Francis Vere commanded the fortress at its 

first investment by the Spaniards; but governors, garri¬ 
sons, and besieging forces, were, replaced and renewed with 
a rapidity which showed the frightfifl ravages of war. The 
siege became a school for the young no^lity of all^urope, 
who repaired either tQ the besiegers or .the be^eagiifed 
garrison to learn the principles and practice of attack an^ 
defence. Nothing thjit Ihe.^military skill ^f that period 
could devise mas left untried. "The struggle was pftfionged 
from IGOl to andduringHhis period the people who 

held possession (the citizens of the United Provinces) pro¬ 
duced sucli impressions elsewhere as secured for them 
national reputation, and established their claim to consi¬ 
deration. Ostend was a costly sacrifice, a great price paid 
for Dutch liberty. AVhen the gates were opened at the 
c^ipitulation, if I remember right, there was hardly a house 
standing, but all the buildings had been laid in ruins , the 
whole tc)wn was a confilhed mass ; the undaunted garrison 
had scarcely left sulllcient footing oia whicl^ to prolong their 
desperate defence. The victors raarched'in on September 
22, 1(>04, over its crumbled wnlls and i.haAcr^ batteries ; 
hardly‘*7* vestige of the fort remained; the ditches filled 
up with the rubbish of ramparts^ bastions, and redoubts, 
left no distinct line of separation beyond the terrible evi- 
,(lenc*s of destruction. It resembled a vast sepulchre 
rather than a ruined \own, a mountain of earth and broken 
figments without a single house in which the wretched 
remnant of the inh<abitants could hide themselves. The 
slaughter in the various sorties, assaults, and bombard¬ 
ments had been enormous f fifty thousand of the Nether- 
landers having b(tfu slain in the siege,;, and eighty 
thousand of the Spanish soldiers'havinj^fhllen before its 
walls. Squadrons at sea had gwen a double interest to *the 
l^d operations, and Ae| naval superiority of the Dutch 
had enabled them \o throw in jerfe^ed succours, as well 
as to increase t|[e destruction ft* human life ;—^ittvas surely 
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the canuVal of war, and the feast of demons. A fearful 


celebrity or reputation was. that whkh th| Spinolas 
founded at Ostend. Frederick paid ^he forfeit of his am¬ 
bition, being killed in coinbat with the Dutch galleys; 
while Ambrose liv^d to wear the’sombre laurels of the con- 

I 

quest, qpd to rfceive the eulogies of those who delighted 
<pn war. They must both meet all their slain, and stand 
before Him wko is the Judge^.o? Ihe^quick and the dead. 

Osftjfid, though still a fortress, and forming^ a link in the 
chain of defences which were intended to protect Belgium 
on the side of France, is now only deserving our notice as 
the Belgian port for seaward passengers from other coun¬ 
tries. As an entrep6t for goods it is sinking into decay, 
since the sea is gradually abandoning the harbour and 


leaving only a dreary extent of dunes and flat sands reach¬ 
ing far beyond the tide-mark of the ocean ! The town js 
so reduced, that I think I am wairanted in reckoning 
its population as not exceedin^f 12,000 people. Out¬ 
side of the gate, leading to Bruges are the Oyster Parks, 
reservoirs of sail; water filled with oysters, fattening for 


the Palis having been conveyed iroin the Fnglish 

coast. There is nothing in the vieinity remaskahle or re¬ 
quiring description, except it he the low Jying country all 
around, which having been reclaimed from the sea, the 
marine sands have been brought under cultivation and, 
rendered in many places exceeding/y fertile. In return 
for the labour expended a large amount of grain is pro¬ 
duced. Visitors have usually ^o undergo a searching ex¬ 
amination at the douane, or custom-house ; their luggage is 
overhauled, an^ anything reit is ^charged as goods sup¬ 
posed to he if^Toduced as merchandir.e. ,^1 was not on a 
mercantile specuij'tion, hut entered Belgium as a preacher, 
yet 1 had' carried three copies of a work which in leisure 
hours I had written, and thoughtj^might be useful in *' 

of the continental librstricf My intension was to present 
them to such parties as 1 thohght tnight appreciate the gCft; 
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notwithstanding, being found among jny luggage, I was 
required pay for them the.cu$tom dues. There was not, 
however, much incoiiv€tnience to complain ot^—the delay 
was brief, and the«tax was small, w'Bile there was nothing 
incourteous in the mannei" of the functionaries wlfile pro¬ 
secuting this official scri^tiny. The person*of the SraveBcr 
must also be inspected. ^oi> all know that it is requisite 
on passing from this cqun*try-to the coiitineifl, or from one 
country to another on the contfnent, the tourist* sliould 
provide himself w*th a passports Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, this credential should be obtained in England from 
one of the foreign ambassadors residing in England; or 
from a conml accredited by the foreign power through 
whose country you propose to travel. My young friends 
may be told that the functions of a consul are usually 
lirpitedto the supervision, or regulation of commercial busi¬ 
ness, so as by ncgociation, w^hen any misunderstanding 
arises between the subjects w^hich he represents and the 
sulijects of the country where he resMes, to secure the faith¬ 
ful and equitable discharge of mercantile obligations. It 
is not often that the consul is raised to a diplomatic sta¬ 
tion, or purely political ftinction. But his power of 
granting passports borders on this higher office. Travel¬ 
lers sometimes obtain these credentials from the office of 
gw F<treign Secrctarj^^ and think them more valuable if 
vised by a foreign ambassador. The passport with which 
1 tj^avelled was obtained from the Prusvsian consul, and 
cost about seven shillings. • I brought it back as a me¬ 
mento of foreign travel. It is a printed scheduie or fonn, 
filled up according to p§rticfllaf!s, ^ving a descrijition of 
the person for wliose service it is granted. X'-*® traveller’s 
own handwriting is required to express hisAame—the con¬ 
sul, or clerk, then fills up the remainder according to the 
t—say five feet eleven inches, or more, or less, what¬ 
ever may be the dimensions ; the«c(Anplexion of his skin, 
the Colour of hi* eyes, of his Tiair ; and if therS be any 

B 3* • 
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mark or expression of fiis countenance, obliquity, or de¬ 
formity of his organs, or scar upon his ^ace. ^is profes¬ 
sion also is designated, the object. o£ his journey, and the 
countries through whfch he de.signs to pass. As soon as 
I landdfi at Ostend this was the first object of inquiry— 
n^ one^ared to aid my departure or escape if I had not 
eone. Luggage was carried to ^le Douane, while the pass¬ 
port was despatched to another ofticq, and to the latter I had 
to folldw as quickly as convenient. The commissionaire 
introduced me to the fuifctionary of goveniment, and he 
examined and compared till he had satisfied himself that 
I was the veritable man so licensed to wander through the 
dominions of Prussia. I found afterwards this was not 


enough for Belgium—^thc sign manual of some bureaucrat 
at Bn sseU was required, and for this I had to apply, with , 
the appendage of some silver coin. It would be an \in- 
propitious contingency for its authenticity, if a rnan should 
turn grey in a night, or, if bou ecf down with grief, his com¬ 
plexion or posture wd.e to change ; so soon, however, as 
the passport was vised, the traveller might either remain in 
the town (•^f course under the surveillance of the police) 
or proceed immediately on his journey. But if a delay 
were to occur, and afi interval cla])8e,.it would then he 
requisite that the passport should be adduced, when it 
might he sliowm that the person so described was pC/mitlod 
to travel in such a country. I had to show my passport in 
every country through which I passed, except at Hamburgh. 

Some of you ate acquainted with the events which 
created such feelings of resentful animosity in the minds of 
many inhahjtants of, Eiiglahd towards the governors of 
France, son,** almost to threaten a«'warrbetween the two 
pations, in ra tion to Tahiti.* You will remember the ^ 
origin df it was that the- Government of Queen Pomare 
had sent out of the island twp Prenchmen. Thesewen 
were priests of the jiomish Church, who demanded for , 
themsefves the prerogative of landing ik' Tahiti and'^regu- 
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lating their movements at their ow\ pleasure. The go¬ 
vernors Tahiti had adopted only the policy of conti¬ 
nental nations as to the, entrance of strangers, which has 
been described as practised by Ptflssia, Belgium, France, 
^and Holland, as well as Italy, Austriaf and othe^ German 
states. It was a law of .Tahiti that no person of any nation 
should settle in the islani^till they had obtained a licencS^ 
for which they should ^ restriction* similar to the 

system of pnespo'Tts. The I^ehch priests knew \ffis was 
the law, and disregarded it, disembarked in defiance of the 
authorities, procured possession of a house, barricaded its 
doors, and refused to come ou4 of it. Then, but not till 
then, the royal authorities of Tahiti removed the roof of 
the house, required their departure, and, while refusing, 
conveyed them, without injury to their person, or violence 
to alarm them, on board the vessel in which they came to 
the island, assuring them that until they should obtain the 
Queen’s* permission thby could not abide in Tahiti. It 
would be well if p.owerful governments always recognised 
as a national maxim for the guidance of their conduct, 
whether to individuals or independent tlTough feeble na¬ 
tions, >^iiat 4;he Saviour declared to be the law and the 
prophets,—“AIJ things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” I have dc- 
, scribed the system of the Tahitian rulers as piiralleled by 
the* passports of continental nations ; but the French Go¬ 
vernment sent to Tahiti a man-of-war to demand satisfac¬ 
tion for having enforced itg own laws on its own soil. The 
alternative threatened was. that if the money Msere not paid 
the capital of the Queen ^uU be destroyed, the houses of 
her people raz^d to#their foundations, and the island made 
a desolation unfit to b% the habltationi^ men. One sum 
wa^ paid, and another was demanded, which it tras known 
Tahitians could not nay. Ten thousand dollars would 
have been received as compensation Tor alleged indignities 
committed on ]>er subjects ; Iftit no money will %ver cancel 
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the boud^f infamy under^which her subsequent treatment 
of Tahiti has laid France- *The illustration has been 
forced on me by contemporaneous evqnts, and I mention 
them to show what might be our comjJaint against the 
passport<system France, and• what pretext we should^ 

havt weje we ^^sposed to pick a quarrel with our neigh- 
hours- Let an Englishman^ enter the French territory 
without a pasiport, and attejpipt to visit its towns, or 
scenes ^>f interest, the resJuft would be thati^c would he 
placed under the care of gens-d*arme, dnd conveyed to 
the borders of the country, and there shipped, or incar¬ 
cerated, as unfit to live in*their land. The same system 
prevails over all the continent, and I found its fetters 
and restrictions wherever I went- So long as we live 
in England under the banner of constitutional liberty, 
we cannot fiilly appreciate personal freedom, inasmuch as 
we do not know the want of it- Under the govern¬ 
ments of the continent you may Soon learn tlii/lesson; 
for there, before you* CgUi move from one city to another, 
you must apply *lo the authorities, that they may grant 
permission ; ^antl if they refuse their sanction, in the form 
of a passport, you are a prisoner within tlie limits of the 
place where you dwell. . 

No country through which I have passed presents, su¬ 
perficially, greater facilities for railway structures : thoJand ^ 
is so level, free from mountainous obstructions: iron and 
coal, too, are abundant in Belgium. The tenure of pro¬ 
perty, and the inadventurous spirit and habits of the people, 
have suggci^ted to the Govemnient, amidst its efforts to im¬ 
prove the condition of the ceuiiii^, the propriety of making 
and managing^the new roads foir railway trajisit. The Great 
Belgian Railways, therefore, a national property, and a 
Government department under the minister of public wo^ks. 

I speedily made the experiment of travelling by railway ^ 
continental lines, and‘hcd little cause of complaint because 
of any inferiority. Ostend'had <5ew attractions to detain 
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U8, and we preceded thence through the kitc^e^gardens 
of Oudenburg by the railway, which has its terminus at the 
gates of Ostend. Ffom this station the line runs to Mech< 
lin, and branches«thence'to Brussels and to Antwerp. The 
route we took was, to go on as far as Mt'chlin, which in the 
French language is written Malines. ^ ^ • 

Mechlin is the residence and see of the only archbishoj^ 
in the country of Bel^uiu* .and his power IS considerable. 

. The present gccupant of the afcHiepiscopal dignity*'\)l'as the 
son of a peasant.*' On his entrance on his clerical career as 
a priest of Rome, he was comparatively an obscure man. 
He obtained the sitTxation of private secretary of the last 
archbishop—a quiet, easy man, whose patron was the King 
of Holland, and who had been content to rule as the cle¬ 
rical stipendiary of a Protestant King. The private secre¬ 
tary had more of the church militant character, fit to pair 
with Henry of Exeter, or John of Tuam, and acted in that 
capacity ^t the time of tiic Belgian Revolution, in the year 
1830. He then assumed authority^t^issiie letters favour¬ 
able to the revolutionary party, placing^them under the 
auspices of the church, and identifying hftns^f with the 
populaT^owor that had risen up. You will remember the 
civil war that was waged between, Belgium and Holland, 
or rather between the Dutch and Flemish population inha- 
^hiting; the territories of the Netherlands. The conflict rent 
asuifder the one 'from the other, so as to constitute the 


separate kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. That revo¬ 
lution had much of its orig^ in the disagreement that sub¬ 
sisted between the two races on the subject of religion ; the 
clergy of each being the nKiv^ig springs, and giving sti¬ 
mulus and aggrg.vatipn to*th(i contest—the Belgians being 
for the most part Roma^ Catholics, and^he Dutch being 
almq^st wholly Presbyterians. 7’ke Protestant asaendancy, 
w^ch was fostered in the government of Holland, was 
obnoxious to the Flemings, sih£e,*aif the religion of the 
conqueror, it ha^ been iinpusefi upon the Romaif Catholic 
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people o?bp]gium in the^ear 1815. It was then the Holy 
Alliance convened its congress of sovereig;n8 at yienna, for 
the purpose of^dividing and distributing the government 
of Europe as they thoifght right: a province to this power, 
and a efty to that browned head; the rank of sovereignty, 
or % title of pjjlncely excellency, to* this and that power; 
^e Belgians being transferred* a.t t\iat time, to the govern¬ 
ment of HollcAd, and the Starl^blder transformed into a 

• • * • 

king. During the subse^dhnt fifteen yearsf* considerable 

dissatisfaction prevailed, till it broke out in actual hosti¬ 
lities between the militiiry and the people of Belgium. Just 
previously the French Revolution, or “ three days of July,” 
1830, had throwm down the throne of the elder Bourbons, 
and unwittingly set up the throne of King Louis Philippe. 
ProbaVly as part of the same conspiracy against royal mis¬ 
rule, and contemporaneous with the French convulsion, the 
Belgian commotions began to spread, and ended in what 
is called the dynasty or government of King Leopold. The 
present arehbishop%frMechlin may bj? styled a prelate of 
the revolution : *lie took an infiuential position, and proved 
one of the j*rii3ie movers in the agitation, and thus secured 
to himself his present episcopal eminence •and political 
influence in the country and governmept, as the primate 
of Belgium. 

Mechlin was celebrated for the production, as theiJadici^ 
well know, of a peculiarly fine lace; the industiious people 
of former days here having been employed in the maiju- 
facturc of this delicate fabric. The leather hangings, 
stamped i^nd gilded, and substituted for tapestry in deco¬ 
rating the interiors of liou»es,*^were also, in past times, ma¬ 
nufactured hwe. The cathMral of ^Mechlin is a splendid 
edifice, and is wirthy fo be visit^'d by a person curious in 
architeclBire, or inclined ito inspect the monuments of 
ancient superstition. In all ages and climes it has beg^ a* 
mark of ignorant dfeVetion to be too much addicted to un¬ 
defined ftnd uninteliigible'^ornts and symbols of worship : 
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the dhn religious light” has most prevailed i^ ^ge and 
costly strictures,^which, as ^tars, superstitious fanaticism 
has reared to the unknoipn God., It has b^n a part of the 
will-worship and •voluntary humilify which a formal and 
^linded religion encouraged, to rear as objects and* instru¬ 
ments of divine servic^, magnificent edifices, an^ which 
they designated cathedrals^ These Gothic, cloistered, anA 
expensive buildings, are "nevpr capable of Being rendered 
useful for tlw ordinary purpdseS of society, or bedif^ em¬ 
ployed for the*benefit of the people; or yet to fulfil the 
pretensions with which such places are invested in connec¬ 
tion with religious observancesuind their solemn consecra¬ 
tion. These cathedrals, as the traveller will perceive all 
over the continent, are immense piles of budding, able to 
contain many thousand people ; anS. yet so constructed as 
tl^at, though these thousands were to assemble within their 
walls, it would be impossible so to address them as an 
audience* at one time, as that they should derive benefit 
from the voice of ^ny human speaker attempting to give 
instruction. 1 visited the cathedral dedicated to St. Rum- 
bold, begun in the twelfth century. Tlie tow^r, W'^hich is 348 
feet hi^i, was begun in 1452—^its steeple was designed to 
have been G40 feet in height. Thwhurch was finished with 
the money obtained by the sale of indulgences to pilgrims, 
whorcrowded thither in 
claimed by the Pope ostensibly on the war against the 
TJurks. The interior of the cathedral is large and lofty, 
and is ornamented with a. carved pulpit, commemorating 
the conversion of Paul the apostle, who is represented as 
having been thrown from .Jfis kor^, which has also fallen 
in terror, undej the«pulpit, The horse, struck down, rests 
on his haunches, and seums in the greatest consternation; 
whilst the companions of the persecutor are scattered round, 
atfd angels appear contemplating the scene with peculiar 
interest. I liked the work of the ftrfist, and examined the 
drlinatic representation Vith^eeper emotions flian those 


1452 to celebrate a jubilee pro- 
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of mere ciffiosity. The' associations pleased me more than 
either the ciiasteness of conception or success of execution 
of the long- deceased artist. The liipho of Christian my¬ 
thology does not always supply such instruction or harm¬ 
less mwmorials of' Divine Providence, or of ecclesiastical 
history;—whils^ this imagery was not produced to be the 
^object of adoring veneration, or to divide the prerogatives 
of divine worship with Deity p.s mstruments of a baptized 
idolatry*. ‘ \ 

There is, besides, a magnificent altat-piece in the left- 
hand transept, piunted by Vandyk after his return from 
Italy. Sir Joshua Reynolds was a far more competent 
critic than usually we can hear on such masterpieces, and 
he observes:—“ This, perhaps, is the most capital of all 
his wori.s, in respect to the variety and extensiveness of 
the design, and the judicious disposition of the whole. In 
the efforts which the thieves make to disengage tliemselves 
from the cross, he has successfully encountered'thc diffi¬ 
culty of the art; and the expression of grief and resigna¬ 
tion in the Virgin is admirable. '’I'his picture, upon the 
whole, may*be considered as one of the first pictures in the 
world, and gives the highest idea of Vandyk’s powers,” 
&c. Other churches aiul paintings are counted worthy of 
admiration—as the churches of St. John and of Notre 
Dame ; and sixteen pictures of Rubens, which he finashed 
in twenty-eight days, and for which he received nearly 
300Z. The town itself is one of the most picturesqtie 
Flemish cities ; though it now presents a decayed and de¬ 
serted asp^^t spreading over thp quaint architecture of its 
habitations. It was the of the Imperial Chamber, 
founded by Charles the Bold' in 1473, and maintained a 
high TeputatioI^, >js an upright co^rt of justice, for several 
centuries. The present pqpulation is estimated at about 
24,000; with a municipal magistracy, not distinguisl^d 
for peculiar wisdom and liberality. 

We hawe named Mechlin xis a centre from which various 
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railways diverge. One of these conductsi to Ghe« (Gand); 

proceeding ^on to yhich, you- pass Bruges, ^ew cities of 

Flemish history present more atlractions t<^he archaeolo¬ 


gist or antiquary than does' this ancient relic of bygone 
tynes. It is still one of the most singular monura'tnts of 


former ambition and fentique grandeur—aa ecclesiastidkl 

I 

mausolcura, and a commercjal.ruin. It was at one time 
capable of containing,^in" woglth and sp]en*Bonr, 80,000 
people, and mm it numbers only about 40,000 ihKabi- 
tants ; 15,000 of whom are classed as paupers. It bore a 
relation to commerce and manufacture for the W'hole of 
Western Europe, not unlike to the present position of 
(rlasgow in respect to the enterprise of Scotland. The 
shipping that came from every part of the world w'as so 
^divers and extensive, that, in the thirteenth century, it 
initrht be regaided as the port of the whole western conti¬ 
nent, Baldwin, Count of Flanders, had established, a. d. 
958, a market, or regular weekly fair, for woollens, at 
Bruges, where exchanges were etfetted by barter rather 
rlian money. At this and subsequent periods, the manu¬ 
factures of the Flemings were considered so oAensive as 
to seem^o wiyrrant the vaunt, that “all the world was 
clothed from English wool wrought •in Flanders.” These 
stuffs were at least sold w^herever the sea or a navigable 


river j^rmitted them t^ be carried. Flanders was a mar¬ 
ket for the traders of all the world—Turks as well as 
Chiistians. In the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
Hanseatic League, a confedttracy of adventiuers in com¬ 
merce from Italy, the shores *01 the Black Sea, >^*0 Baltic, 

and of the Mediterranean^ an4 of^England, as well as their 

• • _ 

correspondents it^ Asia Minor; Persia, and Ij)dia, fixed on 
this city as an entrepot fisr their trade. "An old M'ritej 
^Meyor, Annalcs Flandrici,) asserts that “ agcntls from 
sevtilteen kingdoms hajl at one time, in the fourteenth 
century, their permanent residences at I?ruges, for the ma¬ 
nagement of mercantile'facforics^; as well as a greiPt many 
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who resected thither from almost unknown kingdoms.” 
Twenty foreign ministers had hotels wijhin its,walls. IJius 
it had becorir<‘ the centre of resort* for the Lombard and 
Venetian traders,^ who brought hither the manufactures of 
India‘and the produce of Italy, to exchange them for the 
iherchandize of Germany and the,Baltic. From Genoa, Ve¬ 
nice, and Constantinople, arrive richly-freighted argosies; 
so celebrated because of the costliness of their lading and 
the fortunes made by those who navigated tl.em ; and thus 
named, from the Greek, ’Jason's ship, or as “ a ship from 
Hagusa." Ships of large burden and precious cargo from 
those remote cities might’be seen at one time unloading in 
the haibour of Bruges, while her warehouses groaned be¬ 
neath bales of wool, from England, linen from Belgium, 
and s ik from Persia. In the fifteenth centurv it became 
the staple for English and Scott h goods. As the desne 
for an exchange of European products incre-ised, the com¬ 
modities of India and Southern Europe were brought to 
Bruges, which retained its position as the enii)oiium of 
commerce till the beginning of the sixteenth eenlnry. and 
was then Vstcemed one of the four pnncijial factories of tlie 
Hanse League. It had reached the summit of its splen¬ 
dour in the earlier part of the fifteenth, century, when the 
Dukes of Burgundy held their court in it. The public 
buildings and private residences, the vestiges ofaformer 
wealth and power, contrast sadly with the paucity and inac¬ 
tivity, and even misery, of its present population. Anjidst 
its great extent, instead of indications of commercial en¬ 
terprise,wears the aspect of desolation. The remnants 
of houses erected for thig purposes of merchandize, as the 
fragments of former opulence, cast‘'a nielancholy shadow 
on present scefies, and serve asumemorials and monuments' 
of former splendour, and proofs of present decay/. The 
street St. Amand, proceeding from the Grande Platte is 
distinguished by tw6 hvsus'es—one for a season the resi- ^ 
dence oif Charles the Secofid of England, in his exile during 
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the Protectorate, where the citizens of Bsuges in*Bted him 
with th^tit^ of Rm des Arhaletriens, or King of the Cross¬ 
bowmen. Good for England had.he alway^emained so! 
The other house <Jccupie8 the site of the Craenenburg, at 
the other comer of St. Amand-street: it was the '’’prison 
of the Emperor Maximilian in 1488, when his dariifg 
Flemings, irritated because thek rights had been infringed, 
seized his person, and, converting the house into a prison, 
by barring its Vindows, shut him up in close confinement 
for several weeks, while the burghers kept watch and ward 
over him. The excommunication of the Pope and the 
armies of the empire threatened*; but they refused to re¬ 
lease the Emperor till he vowed, upon his knees before an 
altar, in the presence of magistrates q^pd people, to respect 
»the liberties of Bruges, to give up the guardianship of his 
sotH and to pardon all offences hitherto committed against 
h’s person^and government. It was nothing to his impe¬ 
rial conscience that he ratified this treaty by oaths on the 
sacrament, a Iragmcst of the true c^-oss, and the relies of 

I 

St Donatus—all were set at defiance a few weeks after- 

* 

ward. The cathedral, or St. Sauveur; Ouser Vrouw, or 
Notre Daifte; the Hospital of St. John ; and La Chapelle 
du Sang de Dicu, are the ccclesiasti6al edifices : while Lcs 
Halles, the Palais de Justice, and the Hotel de Ville, are 
l4n* s^xlar buildings, i^hich hold forth now the chief at¬ 
tractions ; ornamented as they still are by the paintings 
of Mans Ilemling, Van Eyck, and Buonarotti. On these 
an amateur of art would love to lingef, but my space for¬ 
bids farther delay. • y 

1 proceeded to Ghent^ ^ h^ew 'citjps associate so many 
antiquarian and historical recollections. It^stands on the 
‘ Scheldt, which there receives as tributaries^the Lieve, th^ 
J.ys, and the More; whose connection is completed by 
sevf-fal navigable canalfj. Twenty-six clustering islands 
, are here united by as many as a hirtid'red bridges, as the 
locality of one city, occupied by 10,000 houses anef 30,000 
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inhabitariij^. In <ihe thirteenth century it was one of the 
largest citiea in Etirope. The circuit <jf it wa^ double ^the 
dimensions o^ Bruges, ^d was, in the opinion of many, 
the best situated for commerce in the ftiidst of the richest 
and most beautiful part of Flanders. According to Ludp- 
■vico XJuicciandini, it then contained 35,000 separate 
houses, and five inhabitants fo each dwelling; while its 
walls embrafeed a circumfei;pnce 45,040 Roman feet— 
which no doubt included ‘many open spaces, whether for 
gardens or squares. The magistrates of Ghent were then 
most minute in their fiscal surveillance, and exacted a 
revenue from every loom. The number of its weaving 
population is said at one time to have exceeded 40,000. 
The incorporation of weavers could then, on an emergency, 
call ill o the field 18,000 men as soldiers, whose weapons, 
were always accessible. The impress on the general 
Iiopulation of Ghent, I think, may bo traced to the influ¬ 
ence of this body, and evinced much of what 1 believe to be 
the characteristic fcakircs of the weaver trade in almost all 


countries. They were a thinking, reasoning, disputatious 
and opinionated people, refusing to let go what they 
deemed to be advantages to please any, even men of ex¬ 
alted rank and power. A consequence of this tenacious 
habit was, that they mid their fellow citizens had often 
broils and squabbles with the pettjj, princes that pn^fessed 
to rule them. It moreover happened, that sometimes this 
turbulent, self-willed, and imperious sjunt precijiitated 
them into conflict with stronger powers than themselves, 
who, wiA. inexorable revenge, delighted to humble them 
to the attitude of sunplkntS,. ai\d bring them upon their 
knees imploring pardon, even with a halter round their 
pecks, to add to their indignity^ 


So numerous, so united in their movements, and simulta¬ 
neous in their pursuits and enjoypients were these opMk'at- 
ives in that day, thafr it-used to be an order of the munici¬ 


pal authorities in Ghent that a'bell should be rung during 
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the time when they went from their work to thw habita¬ 
tions for th^r meak. And so'long as this bej^ounded, it 

was required that no bridge should be drairo to let any 

^ ® 

ship pass through the numerous canals that intersected 

^ * id 

the city, lest it should obstruct or delay the weavers and 
wool-staplers in going to their meals or rettiming t^f'their 
work; and that no child shonld be left in the streets 
whilst the bell was ringing, l^t^the child should be Sod¬ 
den down by Ithe ^stream of weavers hastening to their 
homes. I suppose that people were not wont to rejoice 
in potatoes, or he restricted to the provision supplied by a 
corn-law, Roland of the Beffrot the fa\ourite organ 
of the public voice, and sounded many a peal, till Charles 
tlie Fifth degraded it from its lofty p^isition in the Belfry 
• Tower—a tower which, though erected in 1183, still stands 
thcrinonumcnt of former times, surmounted by the gilded 
dragon which a devout crusader brought from Constan- 
tinoplc, where he had fought and plundered under the 
leadership of Baldwin, Count of Flaifders. 

I found so many various and attractive descriptions in 
Murray’s Hand Book ” as my guide, that I shall deem 
It an act of jusfice here to present a few sketches abridged 


from him of scene* and associations of Gaud or Ghent. 
The capital of Flanders in the tenth century, its burghers 
the yoke pf feudal superiority, and established 
for themselves independence and immunities as citizens, 
whiih became the model and origin of popular rights in 
Europe. In 1297 they had Acquired so warlike a reputa¬ 
tion that they were deemed lit antagonists by Kd^ard the 
First, who, with 24,000b ^ingliSi tsoops, was repulsed 
from their walls-*the of the French chivalry encoun- 

I* * w 

tered and were repulsed bj*them in the “ Battle of Spurs ” 
at Cotfrtray. Froissart describe# Ghent in his olVn day 
(A.»f 1400) as one o^thg strongest cities of Europe, which 
, would have required an army of 200?o6o to besiege it on 
every side, so as to shut up afl access by the Cys and 
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Scheldt. ' The Coionts of Flanders and the Dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy coufvl only reckon on their nominal allegiance ; for if 
these SeigneL's ever attempted to "impose an unpopular 
tax, the citizens, summoned to arms'by the great bell, 
hastened to the conflict, and slew or expelled from Umj 
city vhe officers appointed for its administration. The 
season for retribution and hunjiliation might indeed follow, 

c f 

when the courageous but undisciplined citizens suffered 
for their audacity on the field of battle^ where their thou¬ 
sands fell; after which their dearest privileges were con¬ 
fiscated, ruinous subsidies were levied, and their most 
honoured citizens and magistrates were constrained to kiss 
the dust at the feet of their imperious lords. The Vrydags 
Markt is still rcmcnijjered as the rendezvous of the trades’ 
unions of the fourteenth century, where their standards 
wore planted, and their forces rallied under amis to resent 
any supposed breach of the privileges of their guilds. 
The Brewer of Ghent, Jaques Van Artaveldt, at the head 
of his partisans of lIip weaver cor^xiration, encountered 
hero the ojiposite faction of fuHers. Though only a civic 
broil, the fury of the combatants w^as so sanguinary that 
the presence of the host, or mass, was disregarded when 
brought upon the s 2 )ot to separate them; and 1,500 
corpses of citizens slain by fellow citizens, were left on 
the square, llis son was forty ycvirs, afterwards is/^iluce 1 
on the same spot as protector of Ghent, receiving the oath 
of fidelity from his fellow-citizens, and engaging to iead 
them against Louis dc Male. This distinguished man was 
born wnik Edward the Third and Philippa his queen 

made their residence iit tiic Oxae^^en KasfeeL The Queen 

• * 

Philippa actef^as the baptismal spoiisor,-or god-mother, of 
the young Van Artaveldt, and also gave birth to her own 
more celebrated son named, from the circumstance -of his 
birth, John of Gaunt. There ex^iste^ for many yeaib- an 
intimate alliance ’belwfen the English and the men of 
Ghent. While the Flemings cherished the intimacy for 
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the sake of the wool for their clothes, t^e expor^tion of 
whifh was sometirpjs restricted only according^ confede¬ 
racy, the English sovereigns sought to secj^ the good 
towns and weavers t>f Flanders, as allfes to assist in their 
*' d^^igns upon the crown of France. They aided eaclf other 
with troops on land and ships at sea; and l^e conngetiim 
between the two countries endured till the time of Philip 
the Bold. Froissart \^th* much minuteness relates the 
disastrous end ^f the elder Van *Aftaveldt, occasionSdT by 
his subservient alliance with Edward the Third. The 
story is quaintly told, and illustrates our representation. 

“ As he rode into the town, (from a conference with the 
linglish king,) about noon, they of the town knew of his 
coming, and many were assembled together in the street 
^ where he should pass ; and when they saiv him tliey began 
to ^lurrnur, and to run together their heads in one hood, 
and said, Behold yonder great master, who will order all 
Flanders at his pleasure, the which is not to be suffered. 
As he rode through. the street, he iperceived that there 
was some new matter against him, for ht) saw such as 
were wont to make reverence unto him as* h* come by, 
turn their backs toward him and enter into their houses. 
Then ho began to doubt, and as soon as he was alighted in 
his lodging, he closed fast his doors, gates and windows. 
This ^as scant done Jbut all the street was full of men, 
and especially of those of the small crafts, who assailed his 
boi*se both behind and before. Tliough stoutly resisted 
their numbers prevailed. .Artaveldt in vain addressed, 
them from an upper window, the eloquent ^pngue was 
now little heeded in the frSnz^ of popular excitement. 
Wlien Jaques sjw that he could not ajipease them, he 
drew in his head and clos^ the window, ancl so thought to 
steal amt on the back-side into* a church that joined his 
ho*i«e ; but it was so Jbroken that four hundred persons 
were entered in, anS finally thert ke tras taken and slain 
witlJbut mercy; and one*Thdlnas Denys gave %im his 
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death-stime. ” Qne hundred years later again was Ghent 
the scene ^ political excitement, when, by the marriage 
of Mary of ibargund^ initli the Grand Duke Maximilian, 
the Low Countries were added to the iftistrian dominions. 

, Chairles the Fifth was horn at Ghent; and during hh 
r^gn x formidable insurrection threatened to divide this 
■ province from his dominion> which the duplicity of Francis 
the First enabled the Emperor promptly to subdue. He 
soon after laid the first stone of the eitad^ not far from 
the Antwerp-gate ; 800 houses were removed to make room 
for it. Intended for the entire restriction of the people’s 
liberty, it afterward served as a prison. It was besieged 
by the townspeople under the Prince of Orange, and de- 
fendelby the Spaniards in 11)70. Three thousand men 
of Ghent, wearing for distinetior v’hite shirts over their 
clothes, attempted to carry it by assault. Their ladders 
were too short, and they pro})areu again to renew the 
attack, but the besieged sought terms of capitulation. 
The citadel was levelled wdth the ground, and the strong¬ 
hold of ty^nny was demolished ; the citizens, their wives, 
•and children working like common labourers to sw'ecp 
away its vestiges as odious memorials of opjiressioii. 

The Cathedra] of St. Baefs, founded in 944, contains 
twenty-four chapels in its side aisles. The walls arc lined 
with black marble, the balustrades tre of white or '"aric- 
gated marble ; the gates of the chapels are of brass. In 
front of the high altar are four tall silver candlesticks, oftce 
•belonging to Whitehall or Si. Paul’s Church, London. 
The mofruKents and paintings are numerous, and some 
of them possess peculiar merit and attraction. The most 
celebrated of t]^cm is a master-piece. Try the brothers Viin 
E^ck ; the adoration of the spotless Lamb is the subject. 
The Lafhb, as described iii the Revelations, is seen » the 
centre, surrounded by angels, ar,d approached by TtSar 
groups of worshippers’^on the right, in the distance, are 
the holySrirgins and female saints ; on the left the bishops 
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and founders of monastic orders ; in fore^ound, on 
the right of the Fountain of iife, are the Pa^archs and 
Prophets of the Old Xestament-T^n the lefi|;^4postIes and 
Saints of the New*; while in the horizon rise the towers 
' j^f the New Jerusalem, aftet the style of some old Flemish 
town. Three hundred: heads raRiy be counted, elabuMtCly 
finished with scrupulous minuteness. Two figures rej>re- ' 
sent the artist brotheri^ tKem8elv“S ; while tFe upper part 
of the pioturewontains figures c)f tJod the Father, ifi Suree 
compartments, wit^ John the Baptist and the Virgin. 

The ecclesiastical architecture was subjected, in 1566, 
to the summary visitation of about four hundred Icono¬ 
clasts, who in three or four days entered every church, 
eflaeing the rich sculpture, dashing th^e images and painted 
^ glass to pieces, and cutting the pictures to shreds. This 
excjted the malignant vengeance of Philip II.; drew forth 
the scourge of the Duke of Alva; brought upon Flanders 
the curse of the Inquisition, confiscation, exile, or death ; 
and tjjc permanent darkness of the»Roniish superstition. 

The University, the Hotel de Ville, the* Museum, the 
#Marche dfe Vendredi, the Oudeburg, the Beguihage, and 
the Byloque, aws deemed the most attractive objects, as 
memorials of fermor scenes and events. The grandeur and 
opulence of Ghent and its inhabitants have passed away;' 
^(1 so^e have traced tteir decline to their spirit of revolt; 
in other words, to their independency,—this, we believe, 
had J)een rather the occasion of its ascendancy. They may 
have been “ intoxicated with ttie extent of their riches, and— 
the fulness of their freedom but the ruin of Jhetr som- 
morce originated not in Jheif ccffltrqyersy with the sove- 
reign, designated Philip the Good. They maintained their 
^ eon test, with all his regal •power and resources, for fiv% 
years ;• a proof that, though in iJie end they wer® com¬ 
pelled to submit, thej^ h^d ample^ energies and means to 
.develop, and, under favourable auspkics* might still have 
flo^ri^ed. Their decayed bilildMgs and architectural ruins . 
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show thai their cpmmerce was extensive as that of the 

ancient TyW ; their merchants were priijpes, and the riches 
of their Guil^ like the wealth of nations. "W’e visit such 
fragments now as curiosities, and the traveller regards 
them db memorials rather than ’as useful parts of the city. 
Btte' •‘hough diminished, both in population and manufac¬ 
ture, from the eminence it sustained in the proud days 
of Burgundian munificence,.it haj in more recent times 
appealed to revive. Lfeven Bauens, a'n enterprising Fle¬ 
ming, came to Manchester, and acquired acknowledge of its 
manufactures; and in 1801 carried over a body of English 
mechanics, and the machinery of the spinning-jenny and 
steam loom. In a few years sixty steam-engines were em¬ 
ploy d, and 30,000 workmen in various cotton factories. 
Napoleon ranked it as a city in the class with Rouen and 
Lyons ; and we may yet reckon it the Manchester of Bel¬ 
gium. Its tall chimneys and rollings smoke, amidst rows 
of antique buildings, old gloomy churches, and decaying 
monasteiies, contrast strangely with the poetic an^ pic¬ 
turesque expectations of an imaginative recluse ; but the 
chimney fcaid the spinnery, the cotton manufactory and the 
sugar refinery, bring more employment and comfort to the 
people than the most perfect fragments of decayed archi¬ 
tecture, or than the monks and sisterhoods of cloistered 
or spurious sanctity. ,, . 

The population is now somewhere from 80,000 to 90,000, 
though it be alleged that the changes incident to European 
•-revolutions have been unfarourable to Ghent. Let me 
transiefitljt notice the fact of such populous and prosperous 
cities of the middle agerf>or'tgss jemote periods in Europe, 

t ^ 

having decayed from their early sj:dendQur, and sunk into 
comparative insignificance in modem times. We are occa¬ 
sionally disposed to think that the British nation are a 
people who have gained prosperi^ hy commerce; andi,that 
having acquired our'-porsition by such peaceful means, we 
are likely to retain it. 1 here' has oft-times been a tide in 
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the aflEairs of men ; but there is alwayj an occasion for the 
i^ple on the wa]je, and an- impulse which gloves the ad¬ 
vancing slid receding .surgesand the question may be 
started, how is it that those flourishmg and populous cities, 
^once the pride of their inhabitants, the glory of thSir coun¬ 
try, and the emporium of the world’s commerce,-*<IflJuld 
afterwards have sunk almost beneath notice? Whenc^^ 
comes it ? I think, jp one- fact of their history we may 
trace an opemting and obnoxious influence,—they "usually 
were organized into what have been called corporations— 
chartered trades: they held something in common with 
what we call monopoly: particular parties having special 
privileges, priority of claims and immunities, and excluding 
other parties from the same advan^ges. Hot-bed plants 
have an ephemeral growth ; it is the oak of the forest which 
Uycs and vegetates a thousand years. There might also 
be discovered, no doubt, some influences which operated 
in the changes that passed upon the governments of sur¬ 
rounding countries- The towns to^hich I have adverted, 
and especially the Flemish cities, were associated with, or 
in depehtJcnce on, the Hanse Towns: their Confederacy 
was ultimately dissolved, and the intercourse interrupted 
between Italy, "Venice, and Genfla; between Florence, 
Bruges, and Ostend, and some other ports of equal im- 
•portcjjice to those j.owois. That intercourse which depended 
upon their association as a League, was suspended, and 
finally ceased altogether, in consequence of other powers 
rising and superseding the influence of the League. “-*■ 
I passed from Ghent to Anvers, or Antwerp^ TThis city 
still ranks among the aflluent, ftndits population arc am¬ 
bitious and enterprising. Few modem towns in Belgium 
can be compared to it in fticilities for commercial specul«- 
tion.« Its central position, in rfelation to the Scheldt, the 
Tlflflnes, and the Rlijne 4 to Prusgia, Holland, and England, 
and^to the great Belgian and RhCnfsh railways, ^ives it a 
command over resources, and a superiority over competi- 
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tors, which \re denied to many other ports. Antwerp must 
have early pitted &om its position ; and. if the etymolo^ 
of its name be., as suggested, itoxci MnH “ on the 
Q,uay,” its origin appears to have been coincident with 
commercial relations. In the fifteenth century it had pre¬ 
sented strong inducements to those engaged in merchan¬ 
dize—the Portuguese having chosen it as their entrepdt 
for the spices,*(lrugs, and other productions of their Indian 
trade. ’’One firm existed'’at Antwerp in the^oginning of 
the sixteenth century, whose wealth aloiie is sufficient to 
indicate extensive commercial dealings. They had a li¬ 
cense from the King of Portugal to trade to India, and 
used to send their own factor in every ship that sailed, 
being partial owners in every cargo of pepper imported 
from the East. The Emperor Charles V. borrowed from 
them (the Fuggers) a large sum, to uphold him in his ex¬ 
pedition against Tunis. They invited him to an entertain¬ 
ment at Antwerp, in the year when Fugger made a 

fire of cinnamon in hiu hall, and threw sill the emperor’s 
bonds into the blazing hearth. Eleven years afteiwards the 
same merchant gave to Henry VIII. an acquittance for the 
sum of 152,180^., which the English king had borrowed of 
him. Merchants from ef ery part of northern Europe settled 
heic: the free fairs of Antwerp, two of which lasted each 
for six weeks, attracted them from "11 places; and espe¬ 
cially from the now declining Bruges. Here they were cer¬ 
tain of finding a market for their merchandise, which they 
v..uld bring in duty free ; while bills of exchange could be 
negotiated e‘>sily and with safety on all parts of Europe. Be¬ 
sides the natives, and the Trench, yfho were numerous, there 
resided at Antwerp, in 1560, six principal foreign nations— 
Ebines, Germans, Italians, English, Spaniards, and Portu¬ 
guese : more than a thousand merchants, including factors 
and servants, dwelt here unmoved by war or peace; Tflaile 
many of the natives we. 3 declared to be worth from 200,000 
to 400,(l00 crowns. Sir “Ihonyas Gresham resided tfiere, 
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as British agent, in 1550, and chose thh Bourse of Antwerp, 
Erected ii| 1533,* as the nrodel for the Ro^ Exchange in 
London. Cloisters supported ’ bj* columns of Moorish 
Gothic, of considerable beauty, ran round the ini^eT court, 

^ and afforded recesses for confidential transactions. uic- 
ciardini describes their meetings in this Exchange, whic]j^ 
were “ twice a day, in. the* mornings and» evenings, one 
hour each time,, at flie English Bourse, where, Jbjp their 
interpreters and*brokers, they buy and sell all kinds of 
merchandise. Thence they go to the new, or principiU 
Bourse, where, for another hour each time, they transact 
all matters relating to bills of exchange with the above six 
nations, and with France, and also to deposit at interest, 
which is usually 12 per cent, per aifnum.” Five thousand 
merchants used thus daily to congregate. 

* The same writer supplies a minute sketch of the com¬ 
merce ofiAntwerp in his time. It embraced every countiy 
in the world wdth which traffic cou|^ be carried on ; and in 
it were included all the commodities ipupplied by Asia, 
America, Africa, and the South of EuropeP; ^ngland, the 
Baltic countries, Germany, and France. The Antwerp 
merchants, being of immense wealth, and able to supply 
at long credit, set their own prices on their merchandise. 

I have culled a list of the principal articles in which they 
traded :—woollefl-drapery, linen, tapestry, stuffs, cloth of 
gold and silver, Turkey carpets, canvass, leather, skins, 
furs, dimities, caniblets, velvet, wrought silk, fustians^, 
serges, satins, crapes, cotton, flax, silk thread furniture, 
spices, pepper, cinnamon, •drigd* fruits, oranges, honey, 
sugar, treacle, molgsseS ^ perfumes—amber, musk, civet; 
saffron, sarsaparilla, aloes, rhubarb, cochineal, manna, 
galls, senna, sulphur, gums, dum, verdigris, wax, guia- 
cupi; colours—vermilion, azure, blue, and crimson; 
paper, lead, iron, •brsfss, latteif,^tijj, aopper, bullion, gold, 
silver, and quicksilver; iewe)p, pearls, coral, small wares 
of metal, fans, muskets, artillery, toys and trinkets, mith- 
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ridate, orchiL chm&-root, madder, woad, saltpetre, glass, 

oil, vitriol, tar, potashes, turpentine, 80 ^<ip, talloV, 

butter, salt, salt fish,<salted meat, smoked and dried fish, 

ParmesjHi cheese, Brazil wood, timber, wheat, rye, and 

sometimes com. They were not then restricted by the 

operation of odious Com-laws. To the foregoing I may 

add hops, beer, malmsey, Spanish and Rhenish wines. Of 

• 

these last wines Guicciardini speaks in temjs of greatest 
praise, as good for the health, and not affecting the head 
or stomach, though used in large quantities. He did not 
believe the creed of modem teetotidisra. Forty thousand 
tuns of it were annually brought to Antwerp, and sold at 
36 ("Owns per tun. Walcheren was at this time the place 
of rendezvous for thd' shipping of Antwerp; 2,500 large 
ships often lying at one time, bound to or returning from 
the most distant parts. The historian asserts it was no 
uncommon thing for five hundred ships to come and go 
in one day. The mimey put into circulation annually 
exceeded 500,000,000 guilders, or 41,666,666Z. Ten 
thousand carts* were constantly employed in conveying 
merchandise between Antwerp and the _ neighbouring 
countries; hundreds of wagons w*ere daily loaded with 
passengers, and five hundred coaches were used by persons 

of distinction. On the same authority we learn there were 

^ • 

seventy-eight butchers, ninety-two fishmongers, and one 
hundred and twenty-four goldsmiths, also hankers; the 
number of houses was 13,500; and of its inhabitants, 
200 , 000 ,,- 

4 * 

The contrast presented;.to «me was great in 1844, three 
hundred years later in the history of j^the same city. Its 
population now does net exceed 78,000 : it has decreased 
almost tjpo-thirds, and its .dimensions are reduced in the 
same proportion. The situation of the city is not changy^; 
the articles which were, reljuired for iommerce have not 
changed, c and the demand cfor them has increased im all 
lands; but the policy of itli mlers, and the ambition of 
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men, have chjmged the relation and Ihtercoijrse of Ant¬ 
werp ; and hence ils moui^iful declension. i 

To me there is^great interest in tracing the historical 
events associated with such changes. Philip II. o^ Spain, 
\nd his minister the Duke of Alva, did much to rui nj^ pt- 
werp. The Inquisition, its cruel edicts and sanguinary ^ 
persecutions, drove from, the’place thousands of indus¬ 
trious mechanics; amftng others, the silk-weaver*, awho 
sought and found «n asylum in England under the reign 
of Elizabeth. Again, in 158.5, another blow was struck ; 
when, after a siege of fourteen months, the citizens, starved 
by famine, yielded its capture to the Duke of Parma. He 
had tlirovn a bridge across the Scheldt, 2,400 feet long, 
which shut up the river against alP supplies for the be¬ 
sieged. This structure had been so strongly built, that it 
re^sted the winter floods, sustained ninety-seven pieces of 
cannon, and was guarded by two forts at its extremities. 
The citizens made every effort to ^effect its destruction. 
One night three blazing fires floated down the stream— 
they were fire-ships, directed against the bridjje by a fo¬ 
reign engineer.^ One of them reached its destination, and 
had nearly accomplished its missio|;^; for, guided by great 
precision, it had exploded with tremendous force, and 
burst through the bridge, in spite of chains and cables, and 
demolished a stodkade, destroying eight hundred Spanish 
soldiers employed in its defence. The besiegers, however, 
repaired their loss, and rendered abortive all means of 
defence. The navigation of the Scheldt was afterwards 
engrossed by the Dutch; a»d jp 1648, by flie treaty of 
Westphalia, it was agredU'triat the nver should be closed 
by forcible obstructions against all commerce as far as 
Antwerp. ^ 

I ^verthelcss, Antwerp is still a magnificent city: and 
while you pass thAugfi its streets^ the houses, which are 
loft^ and spacious, bear «evi(^nce of remaining wealth, 
though mingled with superstititn : at the corner of almost 
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every street vou ol^serve a niche filled ■with the Virgin and 
the Child, or ^ome patron saint. Its mSrchant^ have ewen 
no-w considerable infinence in the mdnetary afiairs of Eu¬ 
rope. yhe Exchange of Antwerp is one of the most inte- 
res^ng sights the tourist of the Continent can visit. Ill 
^fact, so peculiar are the habits of its members, that they lock 
the gates o^ their Bourse &t a. certain hour of the day, 
andr«»dpiit none during tljat period,*that they may transact 
their business unmolested and in quietness, I went to the 
gate, and gazed upon the busied multitude; they were 
numerous as a motley crowd, heaving to and fro as the 
waves of the sea, and deeply engrossed in the commerce 
which they were conducting. You all know that the river 
Scheldt has, during tbs present century, been again opened 
to mercantile fieets—a project of Napoleon Bonaparte’s to 
counteract British commerce and naval superiority. Ves¬ 
sels of considerable magnitude can now sail up tq Antwerp. 
The works carried into execution by Napoleon arc stated to 
have cost 2,000,000?. sterling; but these were nothing to 
what he intended. He designed to have inclosed an exten- 
sive plain, on the left bank of the river, by fortifications : 
imperial dockyards and basins, an arsenal and magazine, 
were to have been constructed, as an accompaniment to a 
new city; while private merchants were to occupy the 
quays on the other banks of the river. ‘ On the rivef, and 
connected with its various canals, are the fortifications once 
so celebrated—objects not of much attraction to my curi- 
osity. Visits to such scenes bear to my mind too much 
the charactei* of devotionfd pilgrimages, and as tribute paid 
to the genius of waf—a certain' momentum which every 
visitor contributes to the reputation of the system. My 
cdnscience, on this as well as on other occasions, refused the 
voluntary tax ; though I was not a little anxious to uiy^er- t 
stand how it was th^t oldOhassfe, the'Dutch General, had 
found a shelter for himself {pid his soldiery in the fortress, 
while the monster engine ofitlje French General Haxo had. 
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SO contrary to all the etiquette and csurtesies of formal 
'waj;fare, played up«n his walls, and finally battered the old 
Dutchman Ibd his troops'into submis^on. Fifty-five thou- 
sand French soldiers, under Marshal Gerard and the !]^uke of 
^^rleans, were qmployed in this siege for nearly two months, 
while the Dutch garrison, amounting to 4,500, witlfTlis 
pieces of ordnance, defended the citadel til^ everything 
within it, in the shape tof wall jor building, was raje*^ to 
the ground. Bverjsince that time there has been a strange 
coldness, almost alienation, between the people of Antwerp 
and the Government of the kingdom to which they belong. 
They look with suspicion upon* the Belgian authorities; 
they believe that they would have been more prosperous 
in connection with the Dutch Government; and, in con- 
.sequence of the feeling which thus subsists, there has been 
little intercourse with the people of Antwerp and King 
Leopold: as between subjects and their sovereign. 

One of the most interesting sights to be witnessed in 
Antwerp, is its cathedral: it is a lofty builcjjng. The ca¬ 
thedral of Antwerp is not only lofty in itself^ but is capa¬ 
cious, and exhibits the skill and success of the architect. 
Begun in the thifteenth century, it was rebuilt in 1634, alter 
being almost wliollj^ consumed by fire. It is 500 feet long, 
and 250 feet wide, with treble aisles on each side; and is 
imposing, though simple and uniform. Within its spacious 
halls, as I might call them, are exhibited some of the rarest 
painfings of the ancient masters. Perhaps you are aware 
that Rubens, the celebrated ftrtist, was a native of Ant* 
werp, and that Vandyke was 6ne of his scholars' while re¬ 
siding here. The attachment of*the«Antwerper8 to the 
memory of Rubens, an3. their pride iq his fame, are almost 
r idolatrous. The tokens of flieir regard are evinced, in the* 
j^aces Assigned to his paintings, in the preservation of 
relicf,*and in the designation of places sapred to his name; 
jn th4 commemorations and ani^iv^rffaries of his li£e, and 
in the costly and classic monumint, by Geefs, which they 

c i 
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have erected in a ccolossal bronze figure of the painter on 
the Quai. In consequence of this, some of the most ee||e- 
brated paintings of Rubens, and of hts pupil Vlndyke, and 
‘Matsys^ have found their way to Antiifrerp, and have re¬ 
mained in its museums and balls to adorn its cathedral and<^ * 
its a^demy. Among all the works of art or productions of 
the painter t^at my eye ever witnessed, the finest picture is 
in 4he cathedral of Antwerp: it called the “ Descent 
from the Cross.” It is by Rubens. The Success of it, as 
estimated by artists, (whose ability I cannot attempt duly 
to appreciate,)—the success of it, according to the judgment 
of eminent painters, lies in the background, which is com¬ 
posed of a white sheet, upon which the crucified body is 
laid, and made, in perspective, to depend. It seems so 
disti ictly brought out, that you would think, looking at the , 
painting, it was really a sheet, and not merely a paintjng. 
The body itself, as you see it upheld by those that stand 
upon tlie ladder, inspires sympathy; and the feminine affec¬ 
tion of Mary ^lagdalen and the other Mary, as expressed 
in their temler solicitude, lest the corpse should be per¬ 
mitted to fall, seems most natural ; whilst the lowering 
of the body by Joseph of Arimathea, as h6 stands elevated 
upon the cross, and lets go the arm of the crucified Jesus, 
exhibits precisely the expression of countenance and mus¬ 
cular contortions of a frame, relaxed apd thrown into saoli 


a position:—the skill, the success of the artist, cannot be 
sufficiently admired. It is not my forte to describe it i but 


* the expression of those who Stand around the cross is alto¬ 
gether so natural; the parties that are introduced are only 
the parties that you*would expect to be there ; no mytho¬ 


logical, no iinaginatiye characters intrude themselves and 


*mar the simple and ingenuous fconceptions of the historian. * 
But the Mothei of Jesus, with her countenance,* which 
hardly a human pencil qould delinejte, with the mo'feier’s 


affectipn, the widow’i sorrow, Ae saint’s piety,—all b;rf*ath-. 
ing and working and l^n^ing into the most hallowed 
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emotions, and her moumfnl associates entrance you, while 
yoTj stand and lose*yourseK in admiration, and'grieve that 
thus you m^t leave k, and cannot yait till you see the 
whole group completed. '■ ^ 

^ This painting was to me a key to much of the power 
that the church of Rome possesses upon the feelings and 
the affections of its votaries. 'They have, w^rever they 
could avail themselves af Ae doctrine (if I may call it^) 
of the senses,-•-th^ have worked upon the tender, the 
imaginative, the poetic sympathies of nature; they have 
embodied the facts which they regard as sacred, in scenes 
which they have brought before tlxe eye, and by which they 
have appealed to the affections, and to the reverence of 
those that belong to their creed. They have carried out 
jthe doctrine that ignorance is the mother of devotion, so 
far qjs instruction in theoretic, or in doctrinal points may 
be concerned; but they have brought vividly, clearly, 
touchingly, and with singular dexterity before the eyes of 
their people things that were calculated to mpve, and melt, 
and bring them into subjection. Artists ha>iP ministered 
to this,—^it was their advantage to do so ; their success in » 
such skilful representations of course brought to them 
much more of employment in other respects, whilst the 
pride of their hearts in succeeding in the most eloquent 
and* expressive scenes'of nature or of religion, flattered 
themselves, and induced them to make efforts which were 
almost superhuman. You will find few artists in a Pro¬ 
testant country, inspired by* high devotional or ^enti-" 
mental enthusiasm:—you will find few artists of •Protestant 
sentiment, and iconoclastic .tendencies, that succeed so 
well in their paintings* of subjects tfiat are calculated to 
^'minister a superstitious, or Jmos* spiritual fervour, and to* 
move the feelings in idolatrous veneration, as do those that 
beloil^ to the creed to which I sefer. .The museum of 
^ntv(^p is full of splendid pictures* but amongst* them 
alU saw nothing to equal “ 5'he Pescent from the Cross.” 

Let me rather qualify^hat l^have said in reference to the 
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success of painting—I abate not a jot as to the great mas¬ 
ter-spirits of that art. But the priests vhose dominion jias 
followed; who have succeeded to power and^nfluence in 
cathedrals, in other times than when drt had attained its 
perfection, have carried things*into a tawdry excess of pi(K^ 
toi^ representation in their edifices; and hence you will 
find sky-blue, and scarlet,-and yellow, and green, and all 
gqjjgeous colours thrown over the head of the Virgin Mary, 
or placed round her loins, or made the vestifeents of Christ, 

t 

according to wild imagination, altogether unsuitable to the 
reality of the history, and altogether discordant with the 
successful exliibitions of those previous artists. Indeed, 
to my mind there was nothing so uncongenial, so cal¬ 
culated to awaken rather disgust, than rest or repose in 
their ^^otional chapels, or scenes that were rendered, 
sacred by hallowed associatipns, and consecrated to ..this 
or that saint; nothing so calculated to offend a chastened 
taste, as their want of consistent colouring and propriety 
in the adornment of*^their modern representations of saints 
and allegoriq emblems. Let me here observe also, in re- 
^ference ti the cathedrals, whilst some people speak of the 
prosperity of the Roman Catholic faith* in that part of 
the world, or in ahy part of the world, I am con¬ 
strained to regard it as a thing gone hy, more than as a 
flourishing superstition or a sectsfrian domination. Tike 
cathedrals are the works of former ages. It is with the 
greatest difficulty that the Church, as it calls it itself, 
•can keep them in repair. It is considered quite a God¬ 
send when, some poor infatuated prince, the King of Ba¬ 
varia in his Bupei%titi6n, or t^c King of Prussia in his 
policy, or the Queen of Belgiunf in dier devotion, sets 
•apart a sum of money for thewepair,—^not for the building* ( 
of a ^ew cathedral, but the repair or the restoration of 
some old superannuated shrine, wjiiclj, otherwise woulMiave 
mouldered into deca}. * The people of Belgium, wh^eve^ 
be their seeming reverence for the priests, are not disposed 
to pay much for their priestly buil^ngs. 
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The museum of Antwerp I visited, and, with catalogue 

in hand, carefuHjr inspected its galleries; contemplat¬ 
ing the che£-d'ceuvre^ o^ great masters; but I venture not 
here to giv'any dascription of them, &r of the church of St., 
^Jacques, or St. Paul, or St.*Andrew, all deserving Motice. 

I took my rout^ to Brussels, in which city I haA'the 
pleasure of spending some time. 1 preferred lengthen¬ 
ing my sojourn in this placp, as it is the cSjpital of Bel¬ 
gium. I had the opportunity Of holding converge “iPith 
some gentlemeft \fho resided there, during my exploratory 
excursions and pe<iestrian rambles around. In the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood I met adth Frenchmen who were 
disposed to be communicative, or with Englishmen who 
were able to tell me things that I should not otherwise 
have known. I should describe Brussels as a handsome, 
though not magnificent city. There is what they call the 
Low Brussels, where some splendid old mansions, the 
Hotel de'-'Ville, the theatre, the markets, the exchange, 
and the post-office, are situated, and the Higher Brussels. 
The lower division of the city, being the Aore ancient, and 
not quite so healthy as the upper part, is* sikiated on a 
level jjlain, through which the Senne, a secondary stream, 
flows ; the bridge over this river is«aid to have given occa¬ 
sion to the name Bruxelles, or Bridgetown. The higher, 
* and finer portion of^tliis capital, rising from the gradual 

c 

ascent on the face of a sloping hill, towards the south and 
w«st, is the district where the nobility and royalty have 
their residences, and where jthe most elegant mansions qpd 
hotels have latterly been erfcted. All the houseartiere are 
built of stone, and every edifiot is painted in oil, white, 
and with white ^alouBies, imparting to the streets under the 
glare of sunshine a brilliant and imposing appearance. 
Though the declivity to the lower city is ornamented by 

» 

nftf a few superior hqpses and the street Montague de la 
C,^r, especially, which descends more than a mile, occupied 
by the principal shops gaily stacked, gradually ufliting the 
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old and new; yet the contrast is great between the dark 
and antique houses of the lower district^ and the glare of 
the higher; and places in appoqitipn the oW Flemish 
character and the modish French, as murked by the sign¬ 
board, the “ Oude Kirk Straat,^’ and “iiae de VAnciennc/ 
Eglise.” 

The population of Brussels may be somewhere about 
150,000 people, immediately within and around the walls of 
theHht). It is much largef than you would suppose that 
number of people require, in consequence of extensive 
buildings being occupied by individual families. The park 
is said to resemble the garden of the Tuileries, but with 
lofty trees instead of shrubbery. From the park to tlie 
Place Royal, the view is beautiful; and, taking in the Rue 
Royalc, the appearance of everything is on a scale of 
princ dy magnificence. The Boulevards invite the citizens; 
and the park, planted with rows of trees at its sides, and 
its central pond for golden fish, afford amusement and 
recreation for promenaders. Light cpppices, deep dells, 
patches of greefi-sward, and thick shrubberies, skilfully 
diversifying the divisions, give variety to the scene, and 
afford sites for marble statues, vases, and bu'sts, to the gra¬ 
tification of the admirers of the arts. Brussels presented 
to me, as the first capital of Europe which I had ever seen, 
a scene of much interest and attractiwu, which I carefully c 
inspected. I entered into the place not in search of what 
would be called carnal amusements, or of fashionable 
resort. The season was to my.mind hallowed and sacred; 
a portion was the day of rest;. 1 did not go, of course, to 
the theatre or the o£era|i or 'placjjs of similar character, 
where many English residents congregate, and find plea¬ 
sure in the giddy dance,' or the whirling maze of mirthful 
madnesgt. But I wandered where 1 might hope to se» the 
people in their leisure, in their undress, their repose, \be 
quietude of their ifttervov.r#e with one another, in thgjr 
retreats fiom home, and froAi th$ occupations of commer- 
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cial life and pecuniary speculations. I may mention also, 
eoqceming those that were residing there, that they are 
grossly supttstitious, jor .totally unobservant and careless 
about the claims o^ religi6n. I founA this to be their cha- 
Stacter, The females are much addicted to the r^igious 
observances of the Church of Rome, while the males are 
geneially indifferent to them, and mostly under the influence 
of what we should caH infidelity, disregarding religion; 
inasmuch as ahey dislike the s*yrfkem which prevail!, and 
have had no disposition to inquire for a better. I went 
to the Boulevards, where they resort for recreation, and 
lounge for amusement on the sabbath-day, and I found 
them in trooping multitudes gathered in the shady walks, 
or resting on the benches provided for their accommoda¬ 
tion, that they might listen to the choral andf military 
music, or that they might hold the exchange of social 
pleasure; perhaps that they might see, perchance that they 
might bt ^een. I was certainly gratified with the sobriety 
of their deraeanour-s-no violent hilartty, no gaudy show of 
dress ; I never saw ladies attired with more exquisite sim¬ 
plicity of costume, with more perfect proprietyii and with 
an adoimment that more became their sex and beauteous 
forms than the kdics of Brusselsr I should much like 
those that are fond of flounces and furbelows, and all 
•things of that kind, ■\lho would have every ribbon crinkled 
and every part of their garments in curl; on which, even 
in dreams, their invention is bestowed; who walk mincing 
as they go, who add pile to pile in their head-furniture, 
circle to circle in their descending garments,, deliberately 
and reflectively to take,a peep %t ^e ladies of Brussels 
when they are* in "this easy sort of enjoyment, this 
quietude of pleasure, wishing to be seen and yet not si«- 
^ gled saut; very well pleased that their dress should»be ad- 
mfrSd, I dare say, b\jt y#t thinking that guileless simplicity 
w^^ the best ornament after alf| and that when unadorned 
nature is adorned the most, f 
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In reference to the people, I must say that I learned— 
what may perhaps occasion some considerable anxiety 
hereafter to those that are in ^ut^ority, SLfd bear the 
rule of government’in that country—"-that there was no 
very great attachment to the rulers of the country. Now,"' 
I don’t suppose there is a more respectable man in 
every matter which affects his social, his domestic, or 
public char^lcter, his conduct as a father, a husband, or 
aTttend, or his relatiotf d's a king;—I may assert there 
is not a more unoffending man than King Leopold 
amongst the monarchs of Europe. I, therefore, do not 
by these reflections design to throw out the slightest in¬ 
sinuation against his wisdom as a ruler; I believe he 
wishes to rule in the confidence of the people, and he 
thinks he had better comply with the wishes of the priests. 
He ' ray imagine that the priesthood will be a fit tool for 
him to employ in mainlining bis royal prerogative and 
popular rule. And, at the same time, let me (to him the 
justice to say, tliat thwe is not a country on the Continent 
where there is fiiore liberty to the sectary than there is in 
Belgium; 'so, even Presbyterian Holland is not to be com¬ 
pared to it. The colporteurs of the Bible Societies traverse 
Belgium, circulate theh Bibles, hold their prayer-meetings, 
and the authorities never say, “ What are you doing ?” If 
any vexatious intruder should disturb them in their exer¬ 
cises, and under some allegation of criminality as against 
the laws, or the prerogatives of the church, have them dast 
into prison,—as they may, because the law recognises a 
dominant church and ascendant priesthood, and hedges 
round their claims by inv€dious immunities, and powers,— 
immediate steps are taken, some way or ran other, to find 
a^ excuse for the discharge of the prisoners ; and the in- 
dividuo'* who has eflected their imprisonment succeeds to 
no snug sinecure, or lucrative emolument, as a reward for 
his intolerance, or'because he has shown his bigotrj^^’^ 
such a vJky. The administtatioYi of the country, so far as 
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religious liberty is involved, I was assured endeavoured to 
maintain a cbaractA for liberality; affording to Christian 
congregation^ the liber^ df association^ as well as freedom 
of conscience accor^ng to the Charter of the Revo^tion, 
"SSid that none should intermeddle when they met together to 
serve and worship the living and the true God, as directed 
by their judgment of his Word. ’ • 

The intercourse betw^n Britajn^and Belgium is frequentr 
and familiar, ami (h^mutual confidence of the two nations is 
increasing, promising permanency and reciprocal advantage. 
There are in Brussels somewhere about 10,000 English 
people; they are not peculiarly solicitous about their reli- 
gioT'OTOL, V? . of its rites and services; as you will judge, 
’vfien T 1-ell you that there are but two English chapels for 
J''« large population, and that one of them is only very 
iudiffen-jitly attended. The king has an English chapel 
attached to^his palace ; I do not know on what ground, 
because I believe he conforms in some way or another to 
the established religion in Belgium,—that jrcligion being 
Ronian Catholicism; he goes to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Besifif's the English chapel and its oflficiating 
clergymen, he afto has a gentleman who was sent from 
Prussia, or Saxe Chhurg, to occupy a Lutheran chapel; 
hut some considerations of policy, or state expediency, 
s5em to have excited a suspicion that this Lutheran chapel 
might lead the Belgian people to murmur, and, doubting 
the patriotism of their monarch, to exhibit more than a 
little jealousy of prosclytism. Instead, therefore, of n^ing 
him a chaplain, he has made liim ^a librarian, Snd invests 
him with the less onerous*and responsible trust, to take 
care of the royaP library of Brussels. But there are 
only two places of worship that are open for English Pro-* 
t^stants in Brussels, though I think I have not exagge¬ 
rated when I describe the niimbcr as 0,000 English 
vesidiBg in Brussels from tinjp to^tim^. Prior to thejlcvo- 
lution in 1830, probably a greater number of British resi- 
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dents resorted to 'this city, for the sake of economy. For 
a time they were dispersed;'but they are gradually mtilti- 
plying, and are supposed to have ’ consider^^ble influence 
on tlje prices in the markets by their habits and wealth.. 
There is a little society of fervent and zealous Christians, 
who call their association the Belgian Evangelical Society; 
and they e'ldeavour to extend the knowledge of the Gos- 
j: A hy means of missions of thfiir own. They have, I 
think, as many as ten stations, with fourteen or more 
agents as preachers and teachers. &c., throughout Belgium ; 
and the missionaries whom they employ are French, or 
those who can speak French; they have made only feeble 
attempts among the Walloons. The devoted men who are 
the chief staff of the Evangelical Society, are either Eng¬ 
lishmen, or those that act in connection with an English 
community. The persons that are employed in the mis¬ 
sion of the Evangelical Society for Belgium, have numer¬ 
ous assemblies, who congregate from time to time to hear 
the expositioF of Divine truth. They preach the gospel 
sometimes ii. the midst of opjiosition, but oftener among a 
favourable audience, with tokens of favour. They have 
converts from the Roman Catholic community ; and these 


converts are frequently instances of tlio power and beauty 
of religion. They arc, however, but as a handful of com on 
the tops of the mountains : as yet a weak and despised 
few amongst a dense pojjulation. 

There are four millions and a half of people in the king- 
(iom of Belgium; and there arc only those few individuals 
that I speaK of employed iji preaching, or disseminating 
the evangelical doctrine amoiigst that mass of people. 
They are in need of- the sympathy of ftiose that dwell in ^ 
this country, w'ho would promote the cause of pure and 
undefiled religion; and 1 think they deserve our co-joperf 
tion, from the circumstance that tKey have a promising 
field Cor labour, that op^ns frself without danger 6“ ob- 
straetion, and that gives ffiicouragement to future exertions. 
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I spent the hours of public devotion on* the Lord’8-4ay 
with m few of these ^fellow-Christians, and derived both 
pleasure and ][%ofit from the' association.* The offices of the 
^ Bible Society I had visited,: that I might seek out and^nd 
those servants of Christ, of whom I had heard, and have 
sweet counsel together with them in matters affecting the 
prosperity of Zion. Here were a few convenech as in an 
upper room, to worship ahd mak^ gupplication, with pna^ 
accord and one niijid* I promised to return again in the 
evening, and was welcomed by a company who waited to 
hear the word of God. Though Impleaded the inability of 
an invalid, it was unavailing; and I found that the only 
alternative was I should preach, or the company separate 
without an address. 

Two or three points of historical interest deserve specific 
notice? Among these, which I omitted to mention, is an 
incident wortjiy of record in the progress of ecclesiastical 
events, which occurred in the neighbourhood of Brussels, 
and connects it with the popish persecutions •of England. 

I passed through Vilvordc. It was pointed out<to me again 
and again as a particularly interesting spot. The building 
to which^my attention was thus particularly directed is 
now the Penitentiary, or National Prison. The site on 
which that prison now stands was the scene where one of 
the first and most honoured reformers, Tindale, was burnt, 
in 153(>, as a heretic. The crime that he had committed 
was to have translated the Scriptures into the vernacular 
language of the people. For t!&is offence, for the offijnee* 
of placing before his fellow men theocracies of fheir own 
religion in their own language, that fhey might judge 
^whether its claims "‘were true or false ; that they might 
^ave the^ consolation of it, so fax as the Truth of God could 
bttng^^nsolation; or that they might have the reproofs 
, which the inspired vdlum^b conveyed, so •far as they de- 
sfirveJftrcproof for their offends,-^he was consumed* as a 
martyr at the stake; and the reaofd of the fiery intolerance 
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and persecuting’ spirit of Romish priests is remembered 
even in popish countries to this day the stigma of ^eccle¬ 
siastical governments.' In the vicinity^ andbiA;ween Brussels 
and,Vilvorde, is situated the palace of Laeken, erected Jiur 
1784, where the present king of Belgium resides for the 
most part. Originally designed for the Austrian governor 
of the Netherlands, this palace was afterwards the re- 
' .^idence of Napoleon. Bonaparfe, who rescued it from 
demolition by purchase ; here he issued his hostile mani¬ 
festo, as a declaration of war against Russia, and planned 
that expedition which t;erminated in the prostration of his 
imperial power, and finally led to his own exile and the 
dismemberment of his confederated dominion; which, having 
squandered the Gallic resources, brought Napoleon hunself 
from his high eminence to the solitude of St. Helena, and 
prepm'ed the way for the restoration of the dynasties that 
now rule : I will not say, what perhaps I might have said 
correctly, which ijow misrule the countries on the Conti¬ 
nent. * 

I have been entertained by a description of the Laeken, 
and a moralizing reflection of William Chambers of Edin¬ 
burgh. The grounds have been extended and encompassed 
since Leopold became their occupant—they now compre¬ 
hend nearly 200 acres, and are laW out with much taste, 
embracing a variety of summer-houses, green-houses, and 
an orangery. “ At one of the sides there is a little garden, 
or play-ground, laid off for the young prince, containing a 
rabk't-hutch and house for some beautiful fancy poultry. 
The gardener who ,'’onducted our party through the 
grounds surprise^'me by mentioning that the climate of 
^ Laeken is more severe during the winter than anything h^ 
had ever experienced in England. As an instance of the 
inclemency of the weather, he mentioned he could pipt pte- 
serve laurels and othcr*evergreens in the open air at Laeken 
during winter.” It has fbeen*as unpropitious for sov^reigiis 
as for evergreens; for Chambers says, “ Already, in the 
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• • 
Space of half a century, Laeken has afforded a lodging to 

princes of four dynas^es 5 to it, .therefore, might with pro¬ 
priety be applied the sage remark of the eastern dervise, 

* This is not a ^alacejibut a caravan seraf.’ *’ 

• sThese are memorials which are brought before th»eye 
of the traveller ; and you are led to wonder at the things 
that have happened, and to ask, what will the end of these 
things be ? I am satisfied that^the decay of citfts, which 
I alluded to a|^ the ^ beginning—^l»e present superfiCiaf" 
state of society ill lAe whole country of Belgium—the 
flippant amusements which the people resort to, and the 
superficial scepticism that characterises the mass of men 
who boast of their intelligence, may all be traced to the 
want of a true, plain, faithfully preached gospel; such a 
gospel as we profess to have received, as we profess to re¬ 
joice in. I shall, in conclusion, take the opportunity of 
presenting to you one or two extracts from an affecting 
and fervent appeal which has been made by the Evangeli¬ 
cal Society of Belgium for the Christian confidence, and 
co-operation of their fellow-Christians in othfer lands:— 

“ Roman Catholicism flourishes in this country as in a 
hot-bed. Rome jtself cannot vie with it in blind and 
active zStA for all th^t is connected with the interests of 
that awful system ; and as may be expected. Popery shows 
itsglf^in all its unblushiilg idolatry. Money is lavished on 
the building and adorning of churches, shrines and virgins. 
The \ 6 irgin Mary is exalted and worshipped as divine ; 
she receives more homage th»n Christ. More offerings^ 
are made to her, than to Him more confidence is piSced 
in her intercession, than in that of tlte S^iour ! The fol¬ 
lowing is translatq^ fr»ra a ‘printed paper hung on the 
|walls of a church in Mens:— * , 

“‘I aaluto you, my Divine Queen, amiable Mary. I 
aSurot^d bless the dgsigp which God has, of glorifying 
^u in this holy place, and of glorjfyingTiimself in you. 
To contribute as much as lieS’in ^y power to the a&mir- 
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able purpose of tbis supreme Majesty, and to render to 
you the honour due to you, I cast myselii Holy Vir^n, at 
the foot of the throne of your glory, and with my humble 
respect, offer you "that which all earth and heaven render 
to you. Amiable Mediatri'jc between God and man, it-is* 
particularly in this holy place, you exercise this glorious 
office, and open to poor mortals the treasures of Divine 
favours, 'which, without ypuf a^d, Heaven would refuse. 
llefuge of the miserable"! Protectress of <*11 who call upon 
you, particularly in this holy place,* condescend to pour 
on me your grace and to help your poor servant, who will 
do his utmost to proclaim, at all times, and in all places, 
your praise and honour, to the greater glory of God, and 
of his Holy Mother.’ 

“ The following is translated from a card sold in the 
shops at Brussels, illuminated with gold and various 
colours:— 

“ ‘ To Mary, our Mother, who are* in heavfen; O Mary, 
blessed be your name lor ever; let your love come to all our 
hearts ; let your desires be accomplished on the earth as 
in heaven ; give us this day grace and mercy ; give us 
the pardon of our faults, as we hope from your unbounded 
goodness, and let uo no more sink urder temptation; but 
deliver us from evil. Amen.’ 

“ Easily conceiving that our friftnds will have the great¬ 
est difficulty in believing it possible so to imitate the 
Lord’s Prayer and apply it to the Virgin, we giVe the 
. original, to convince them <of the fact:— 

A I^arie, notre Mere, qui 6tes aux cicux; o Marie, 
que votre nom sqjtbAli a jamais ; que votre amour vienno 
h tons les coeurs; que vos d6sirs s’accomplissent en la terre 
comme au ciel; donnez-nous aujourd’hui la gr&ce et lai 
miscricorde, donnez-nous le pardon de nos fautes, comme 
nous I’esperons de votre bontf s^ns homes, et nous 

* 'l^he Roman Catholi'cs alwaj^s speak of and address tlMt^Deky 
in the second person plural.. 
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laissez pliis succomber a la tentation ; mais d^livrez-nous 
du mal. Ainsi soit-jl/ 

“ Only a few days sinc§, in one of tbe largest cburcbes 
in Brussels, *a most splendid crown was presented to a 
Miraculous image of the Virgin,* invoked as the Mother 
of Mercy. It is stated -that there were ninety ounces of 
pure gold in the crown, and tl^e workmanship alone cost 
280/. The following is^ * . * 

** Description of tile Crown^ as*gh)en in the Journal Ve 

Bi^xSlles, 31st Mag, 1843;— 

“ ‘ The front of the cross which is on the orb is orna¬ 
mented with five superb sapphires ; the one given by her 
Majesty the Queen of the Belgians is placed in the middle. 
On the sides are four brilliants, four fine rubies, and forty- 
five rose diamonds. The back of the cross is the same as 
the front, with the exception of the sapphires, for which 
peridots are substituted ; in addition to these, the cross is 
enriched by thirty-three fine pearls. The arches are of 
gothic form, and studded with forty chamonds and forty- 
eight vermeilles; enamelled ivy-branches cfimb the sides 
of the arches and meet at the top. The band which en¬ 
circles the orb, ajjid that which crosses its upper hemisphere, 
are of sky-blue enamel, and are adorned with twelve 
diamonds and four rubies. The fieurons are embellished 
witJi sixteen fine hya'cinths and other precious stones. 
The cap has four beautiful gothic ornaments, with four 
fine Siberian amethysts and two hundred and eighty-four 
diamonds. Between each of. these ornaments there is ap 
inscription in sky-blue enamelled letters, Mqrice ‘ISfatri 
Misericordice. The crown is lilted ^j^th gothic lace of 
golden filigree-w'erk, intermixed with rubies, diamonds, 
emeralds, sapphires, turquoises, and three hundred and 
forty-four pearls. The total number of precious atones 
in th^ crown is five lyin^j^ed and ninety-three, and of fine 
jie^s three hundred and seventy-seyen.^WTiat in the eye 
of faith infinitely augment?* th^ value of these precious 
stones is, that they are the'gifts of the middle-classes, 
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who have imitated the zeal of the poor. ( The subscription 
to buy the crown was begun by the poon ) , 

“ ‘ The circle of the diadem bears an inscription, Marine 
Matri Misericordine, in azure letters, because Mary is 
Queeh of heaven by the almighty power of God. The 
emblems are taken from different royal and imperial 
crowns, to show that Mary’s crown includes and far sur- 
^ gasses thehi all. On the top df four arches (after the 
roysfl crown) is an orb Suhnounted by' the vga of redemp¬ 
tion, because the Mother of the Savour reigns by this 
sign of salvation.’ 

“ As may be supposed^ the ceremony of crowning the 
image was one of great pomp. The Journal de Bruxelles 
gives the following account of it:— 

“ ‘ The evening before Ascension-day, all that part of 
the TIigh-street which reaches from the church to the par¬ 
sonage-house, was planted w'ith iirs, on which were hung 
garlands of evergreens, and- red, blue and A^hite calico. 
Several triumphal iivches were also placed in the streets. 
Early in the morning an immense crowd gathered around 
the church. At six o’clock the cardinal-archbishop cele¬ 
brated the mass, and during two hours ^administered the 


communion. « 

“ ‘ The confessors had been engaged until midnight in 
hearing the confessions of the people. At eight o’clock, 
the Archbishop of Damietta, nuncio at Brussels, celebrated 
mass, and then continued to give the communion ; Jn an 
^dioining chapel, the holy eucharist had been distributed 
from*five o’clock in the morning. Several hrmdreds of 
persons, seeing the difficulty ^of approacliing the holy 
table, went to other churches to Viatisfy their devotion. 
Jhere were 3,000 communicants at “ la Chapelle ” alone 
(the church in which the ceremony took place.) tAt ten 
o’clock the Rector Magnifique pf t}^c Louvain C&tLolic 
University chanfed high mass, at which the cardinal Tva^, 
present in his pontifical Jlress, surrounded by his grand- 
vicar, several canons and a ^eat number of the clergy. 
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i‘ ‘ At two o’clock the procession quitted the parsonage- 
house for the churclf, headed ahd closed by a detachment 
of the “ Guides ” (the king’s body-.guvd,) their music in 
front. The procession was fqjmed by a deputation of the 
different brotherhoods of the parish,—the council of ad¬ 
ministration of the church,—the community of the bre¬ 
thren of Christian schools,—the? fathers of thq,Company 
of Jesus and of the congregation of Redemptorists',—thjft« 
cure of the pdKsh and a numerous clergy,—the cardinal- 
archbishop and his vicar-general,—the rector magnifique 
of the University of Louvain and several canons. 

“ ‘ More than three hundred men of the different regi¬ 
ments in town were drawn up in line to keep order. 

“ The crown was borne by eight young ladies dressed 
in white, accompanied by others carrying flowers and 
laurejs. When they reached the church, it was placed on 
a ricli*^^dcBtal at the feet of Mary. 

“ ‘ In the morning, the cur6 of the church was informed 
that the King had decided on accompanying her Majesty 
the Queen, and bringing with him his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Brabant. At three o’clock, the royal suite 
arrived ; their Majesties were accompanied by the Countess 
Merode, etc.J etc. J . . At the entrance of the church, 

the cardinal-archbishop at the head of his clergy, compli- 
nfeifted the King on his following the example of his 
august consort in honouring the grand solemnity with his 
presence. The cardinal began the Veni Creator, which was 
executed by a full orchestra.* The Rev. Father BjjftsKf 
addressed the assembly in a short and touching discourse, 
proving in a few words, that the crowlToffered to Mary 
was a crown of gtbry for her and a crown of joy for the 
people. The cardinal then blessed the croum; after which* 
4 be imjaosing ceremony of the coronation took place. 

“ ' Preceded by tWb priests, who carried the precious 
fc'eaSire, the cardinal ascend^ tl^ ^(^s which werejraised 
before the throne of Mary; andyhenthe crown—^proof of so 

D 

*1 
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much affection and of so many good works and conversions 
—^was placed on the head of the Moth^ of Mercy, the eyes 
of all the assembly were fixed on this good Mother, and 
expressed a feeling of the purest joy and most filial attach¬ 
ment ; no pen can describe that moment of enthusiasm. 
The music of the “ Guides,” which had played during the 
ceremonynow ceased, and that of the college executed a 
*l'yn^n. The cardinal then consearated to Mary the King, 
the Queen, their august children, the pariish, the capital, 
and the whole of Belgium, and began the Magnificat; 
which, chanted by a numerous clergy, constrained every 
heart to the deepest devotion. The aficcting ceremony 
being ended, the cardinal went to the high altar and 
gave the triple blessing, with the holy Sacrament; and 
then conducted their Majesties to the church door. It is 
impo sible for us to describe the enthusiasm of the people, 
when the Royal family entered and quitted the church. 
“ Long live the King! long live the Queen! long live 
the Duke of, BralJant!” were repeated by more than 
30,000 tongues. We are happy to see that it is to 
honour Mary the Duke of Brabant appears for the 
first time publicly in a church. In die evening there 
was an illumination in the streets through which the 
procession had passed, and also in different parts of the 
parish ; the poor places vied with the rich in the number 
of lights. It was impossible for the people to be happier 
than they were at seeing the Royal family, the nobility 
'ird the high clergy assodate with them in a festival 
which they had begun in such an interesting manner, and 
which, in cstabli^..ing their religious principles, has given 
them a lesson of sucji high morality.’ 

" “ We will make no comments on the ceremony ; it will 

speak to the hearts of all those who have been ta'ught of 
God, more powerfully than we casi do. We wilk’only 
remark, that the yoWbn-crowned Virgin held on her^arn 
an image of Christ as a eiiild, on whose head was a small 
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silver cro^ ; we heard of no offering J3eing made to the 
Child.” * 

It is a happy omen of-national .improvement when me¬ 
tropolitan joumals'are employed to give publicity to the 
details of even superstitious rites. Things only which 
can endure scrutiny and the ordeal of public discussion, 
which may be freely canvassed without preju^ce to their 

moral character, and semain subject to reflection aij^ 

#0 # 

comparison, ^ill continue the popular observances of reli¬ 
gion or the public ordinances of a rational and sensitive 
people. I feel assured that the description of such scenes 
as identified with Divine worship, must be unpalatable to 
the priestly performers in the mummeries and mockeries 
of sacred things, which even the Journal de Bruxelles thus 
paraded before the people of Belgium. 

% 

%* A lepndary authority has given an origin to the name 
'• Antwerp" other than that I have mentioned; which, as 
connected with the Scheldt, is not uni^resting. M. Octave 
Delcpreve, in his work “ Old Flanders,” givgs the legend 
of Antigon, a gigantic pirate, who perpetrated his atrocities 
on the S.cheldt prior to the Roman dominion in Gaul. He 
encountered two lovers, Atuix an(f Frega, while crossing 
the river; and, by frijghtful displays of ferocity and power, 
htffempted the destruction of both. He succeeded with 
one, cut off the hand of Atuix, and flung it into the river; 
after which he crushed the youth to death in his brawny 
arms. Years after the giant, in a flght with the Rom^gp^s, 
fell before a warrior of apparent feebleness, wl^ cut off his 
hand as he lay upon the ^ayth. fust 4itfore the giant ex¬ 
pired, his conquetor took off a helmqt, and revealed to him 
the features of Frega, who thus avenged the fate of Atuijf. 
Fronj^*this incident Antwerp derived its name ; A7it signi- 
fyiiTg “ a hand,” a«d vserpen “ to thro^,” in allusion to 
•thff*bloody hand thrown in^ th^ Scheldt. 



CHAPTER II. . 

Modern Belgian Cities—Church Establishments—Papal Persecutions 
—Reformation suppressed—Manufactures—Missionary efforts. 

I HAD not completed the details and descriptions which I 
thotight wonlube deemed deserving of notice, or acceptable 
to you in relation to Brussels, the capital of Belgium., I 
find a discri’pancy in the general accounts of the number of 
the population, as supplied in geographies, and the numbers 
that Mere mentioned to me in the city: that statement was 
made by resulents who are themselves in constant inter¬ 
course with the people for benevolent purposes ; gentlemen 
who conduct the ojierations of the Bihlv Society, and of 
the Belgian Evangelical Society; M'ho, from their locality 
and their engagements, are intimately acquainted with the 
place. You will find it stated in guide-books to he sofne- 
where about 150,000; but they represented it to me as 
containing, including its suburbs as well as within its M'alls, 
a'rii''ill; 200,000. 

Brussels ,<1 most of you know, was once celebrated for its 
carpetings and its’vtipestry; Bi^ssels carpets having long 
been an article of commerce and of luxury to the wealthiest 
classes in Britain. But its manufacture is now confined 
to a lighter fabric than the Brussels carpet. The‘ ladie^ 
will remember what I mean when* I speak of Bmssels lace. 
That is a product which comes from the gentle haniib of 
women; who, I am sorry tQ say, there, as in other places. 
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are not sufficiently remunerated for their labour. The 
Brussels lace is prepared by a process of very delicate 
m^ufacture; the small’figures-and* diminutive flowers, 
which, though exquisitely fine, are finished with great dex¬ 
terity, and give the beauty as well as value to the lace, are 
separately made first, aiid then incorporated with the body 
of the texture as it is presented to the ladies \^o wear it. 

1 understand that this ^egant and costly article is^ con^ 
sidered to be So valuable in some of its products as to be 
w’orth more than its weight in gold: sixty francs being paid 
oftentimes for a yard of this lace. There is a large quantity 
produced by the tradespeople of^Brussels; and I believe it 
is almost the principal, if not the only occupation of the 
operative classes, except it be the manufacture of books. 

It seems that the letter-press printing has much increased 
in l^ter years in Brussels; the booksellers finding it for their 
advantage to republish English and French works, and to 
sell them as they have opportunity in the market. I have 
never sympathized with the severe and hostile reprobation 
with which what is called foreign liferary pivacy has been 
denounced, both by authors and bibliopolists. The greater 
the legitimate facilities for the diffusion of knowledge, the 
better for itself and for those who lifbour as its ministers. 
Its quiet and unresisjed, but onward progress, moreover. 
Indy be promoted effectually by what might correctly be 
designated international plagiary : since it is probable that, 
while full liberty is withheld from the press in the ver¬ 
nacular language of the peo^e, the authorities may be Asss 
vigilant in excluding the same matter in a foreign tongue. 
If, in Milton’s phrase, a gogd bodS be ^ that ethereal and 
fifth essence, the'breath of reason itselfif such “ do con¬ 
tain a potency within them as active as was tliat soul who^e 
»prog^y they are ; nay,” if “ they do preserve, as in a vial, 
the*purest efficacy afid extraction of th^tJt living intellect 
•that bred themand if it J^e “ aRnost as good kilj a man 
as kill a good book:” since who destroys a good book 
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kills reason itself^ kills the image of God, as it were, in 
the eye if a good book “ be the precibus life-blood of> a 
master- spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to* a 
life bejrond life,” we should surely be ‘wary what perse¬ 
cution we raise against the living images of wise as well 
as public men ; how we spill that seasoned life of man, 
“ preservedfUnd stored up in books.” I cannot think it 
•»*'all Ijecomes master-spirits to be so chary of their essential 
progeny, whose expansion will only multij)ly their living 
images, without decreasing or deteriorating their owm manly 
vigour; or, for mercenary considerations, to obstruct or dis¬ 
courage the reduplication of their labours in other lands. 
How much bettor it is to have an unlicensed, and therefore 
unfettered press, with no Cerberian censor to watch, and 
it may bo, massacre great truths and noble thoughts by 
whole editions, than to be able, by privilege and charter, 
to limit and restrict the free current of breathing, living 
thoughts among the nations; to bargain and traific for the 
pi'ice of every copy or transcript of intellectual conception 
and travail. J fear not the consequence of the invasion of 
copyright by the enterprise of foreign literary piracy. I 
should rather expect such competition woiild be useful to 
authors as well as to the world of mind, and to the progress 
of truth, wisdom, and virtue. I was not sorr}*^, therefore, 
to find in Bnissels a large book-making trade, with material 
supplied by other countries. 

There are several large book-manufactories in this city; 
huVouc of the largest belongs to a company, some partners 
of which have been functionaries of Government. The me¬ 
chanical preparatio’!?'of hooks, the printing and binding, as 
well as selling, in all their necessary operations, are con¬ 
ducted simultaneously in the one establishment. This com¬ 
bination of resources, and division of labour, added l^o the 
lowmess of wages and cheapness of material, enable 'the 
parties ^o manufacture literature on lower terms than cun 
be done in Britain, and to prepare books for exportation 
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as successful competitors with English publishers. They 
suj^ly all the principal book-marts in Germany, Italy, 
Greece, and Russia, to a. prodigious extent; and drive a 
trade of which even*’enterprising' Englishmen seem to be 
ignorant, or at least from which our home publishdts are 
excluded by the local ahd limited character of their lan¬ 
guage, and their more expensive modes of production. 
Many works in English ^ire reprinted in a convenient and 
economic forn>; but the greater dumber are in French, 
and are reprints of ^*aris editions. The literature of the 
one country is not only suited to the mental meridian of 
the other, but one language prevSils in both ; and almost 
as soon as the work of any distinguished author appears 
from the press in Paris, it is reprinted at Brussels. Tliis, it 
is alleged, is detrimental to the business of publication in 
Paris, though it be legal at Brussels ; yet I cannot help 
thinking the evil might cure itself, and^ a popular author, 
or enterprising publisher, might provide against it by 
simultaneous and cheap publication in both countries. 
Tlic French complain—^but the Belgians vindicate them¬ 
selves by asserting that the Parisian publisher not only 
can, but docs’inakc reprisals, by republishing their works. 
While the French booksellers do not hesitate to republish 
without scruple the valuable works of Anglican authors. 

• b regarded the cpntroversy as less interesting than the 
fact that the facilities for getting up books here, and in other 
continental towns, and their cheapness, though not in the 
best style of art, or of the choicest material, tended largjjly 
to multiply and disseminate the productions ^ literature, 
and to create an appetite /or thei^perj*al. Book-shops 
are numerous, anS the* demand is extensive even among 
persons of lowly condition. I observed the truth of Chain* 
^ers’s Statement in walking through the streets of Brussels 
on f Sunday, “ thati a number of young women, left in 
niharge of the shops, then partially opened, were ^sitting 
behind the counter diligently perusing a book.” 
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Chambers desc^ribes what I did not see, the “ Etablisse- 
ment Geograpbique de Bruxelles,” fbunded in 1830,, by 
M. P. Vandermael^n, itp present proprietor, a person of 
great perseverance, ingenuity, and beifevolence. He con¬ 
ducts'" at this establishment die business of designing, 
engraving, and lithographic printing, the largest in the 
kingdom ; to which is added letter-press printing. Litho- 
^apny appears the principal dcpsKlment; in which charts, 
maps, and pictorial embellishments, are e'^tensively pro- 
duced : globes, too, of large dimensions, so much as seven 
feet in circumference, are manufactured; all these works 
of art are under the superintendence of M. M. Vander- 
niaelen, the brother of the proprietor. The object, how¬ 
ever, more than the details, deserves our admiration. The 
accumulation of a fortune is held subordinate to the means 
of doing good ; the founder has then*fore associated^ with 
his undertaking an educational and generally instructive 
institution. Attached to the establishment arc halls or 
saloons for library, museums of natural history, geology, 
animal physiology, and for lectures on various branches of 
science, besides a large botiinical garden. The instruction 
here communicated is all gratuitous ; and a great number 
of young persons, from fourteen years of age to eighteen, 
are admitted to receive the benefits qf masters,—^whilc the 
proprietor seeks no other reward than, the approval ol his 
own mind, and a consciousness of being the means of ele¬ 
vating young men of ability from a subordinate to a higher 
sph^rCi i*i which they are fitted to shine. The library of the 
institution has been collected chiefly from visitors. Should 
they have books wtich t*ney can spare,as duplicates, &c., they 
are asked to exchange them for some otiier work, the pro- ^ 
fluce of the establishment. Thus hooks of all the civilized 
nations in Europe have been collected in great varife^ty an^ 
great value. Tjie library is largw, akd is open to all'who 
may choose to make use ^of its stores. Such efTorts^an. 
highly creditable to the benevolent citizen; and must be 
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useful to Ids county, as well by its beneiicial example and 
moral influence ^8 oy its direct advantages. 

Brussels contains some very celebrated buildings: the 
H6tel de Ville, or the Town-Hall, as it may be denomi¬ 
nated, being one of the most remarkable; its structure 
having stood for somewhere about 400 years, as it is now 
presented. Here Charles V., emperor of Genpany, abdi¬ 
cated and laid royalty aside, in 1555. It has a beautiful , 
tower of Gothlb open work, rising (o the height of 364 feet, 
built by Jean Van Ruysbrook. Besides the Boulevards 
which encompass this metropolis, and among the more dis¬ 
tinguished objects of curiosity in Brussels, is what is called 
the Park. It is a pleasant retreat for the population, one 
of the most agreeable, perhaps, that has been provided in 
any country; and may be accepted as a model to our friends 
in Aj^anchester, who are anticipating public walks, and 
scenes of healthful recreation for the inhabitants of this 
populous region. The Park, in Brussels, is adorned with 
some fine, shady, and magnificent trees ; which have been 
tastefully laid out in avenues converging ajid centreing 
towards a pond or lake where they have fancy fish—gold 
fish, swimming hi the open air, and around which there 
are statues of ancient as well as m*odem heroes, or cele¬ 
brated characters; oljjects of antique research, reckoned 
Suitable as embellishments, are presented to the inhabit¬ 
ants who lounge there;—associations that are calculated 
to refine the mind, and to improve the taste. These walks, 
as well as the Boulevards, afe provided with seats placed 
under umbrageous foliage, so numerous that th^ multitudes 
promenading may rest eiljier in ttfe heelt of the day or in 
the cool of the evening; and they arp resorted to not only 
on the sabbath-day, (which I would only mention rathef 
^han ^vocate,) but also on week-days, as places of re¬ 
treat, and yet as places of intercourse. T>e Park was the 
♦cene of the most violent conflict in the time of the revo- 

# f • 

lution in 1830; and you wUI se« some of the magnificent 
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trees x>atched up wth sheets of tin or le^d, in order to close 
the wounds which these forest monarchs innocently ses- 
tuned in the battle-conflict between the revolutionary 

C MM 

Belgians and the soldiers of the King of Holland. Tlie 
Royal Palace skirts one side, and the halls of legislative 
assembly (the Belgian Chambers of Congress) are situated 
on the oppQsite side of this" park. This last building, de- 
«ta-jiign£\ted the Palais de la^ Nation? was erected by Maria 
Theresa, for the meetings of the Council of Brabant. 

To pass, not from the lively to severe, but from great 
things to small—^from grave to gay, ajid afford the con¬ 
trast which a sight-seeing tourist may discover in the ex¬ 
tremes of society, and in the diverse tastes of men—1 shall 
here introduce a sketch, given by anoJier pen, of what 
Brussels possesses as an obje'’t of art, and which the people 
have almost deified—which they even look U])on the 
Palladium of their city. I borrow from Mr. Ch'im- 
hers’s description. This is a small figure of a man, or 
rather of a boy, in bronze, which is •oi-olly placed over a 
fountain at the comer of a street in the lower town, ..nd is 
known by the name of the “ Mannekin,’* The history of 
the little fellow is quite farcical. The figure, which was 
originally of stone, is 'said to have existed in the seventh 
century. It was, however, by sorqe means broken, and 
replaced by a figure in iron; and this, again, was sue* 
ceeded by the present one, in bronze. It seems to have 
been a mighty object of desire, with the enemies of Brus¬ 
sels, to steal the Mannekin, *and he accordingly was fre¬ 
quently carried off; but to keep him was impossible—he 
was always re-capturect, and brpught back. It being the 
practice to decorate h^m on ffite-day's, thrfEmperor Charles 
V. gave him a complete suite, and settled a pension on 
him. Peter the Great of Russia came to see hinf: and. 

• • • w ^ 

bowring before lym, said, “ Sir, I. have come to see Jon, 
since you go to see ne oneand added to his pensnn«. 
Duke Maximilian, in 1698^ gave him not only fine clothes, 
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but invested him with his order. Louis XV., to protect 
as he said, frofn the violence of his soldiery, though 
actually to please the citizens of Brusgels, gave him a full 
uniform, and solemhly decorated him with the order of St. 
Louis. It is a positive fact, that, in addition to thefie gifts 
from sovereigns, severatl people have made the little man 
votive gifts, wliile others have actually remembered him in 
their wills. Within th(ila8t twenty years a lady left him , 
an annuity o9 120 francs. He has a regular vatet de 
chambre, who is* pSid 400 francs a-year for dressing him 
on f&te-days; and a treasurer, who is responsible for his 
Ul^bu^sements and revenues: aifd all this for a piece of 
ii naimatc metal !—Five la bagatelle! 

Amongst the curiosities which I visited in Brussels was 

the cathedral of St. Gudule, the building of which was 

finished m 1273. This cathedral is of Gothic architec- 
« ... * 
tnve; and, besides its painted glass windows, and the 

statues of the twelve apostles, is characterised by a very 

peculiar pulpit, wliichhas been carved in the most finished 

maiintT. The carving represents the “ cxjpulsion from 

Eden.” There you see Adam and Eve being driven out 

from the Parudke in which they had been placed, whilst 

the fruit of the tree is hanging ovef them ; and Death, in 

his meagre costume, ^s we are wont to see him represented, 

gloating over them^as his victims, anticipating their ruin. 

Above this, the body of the pulpit is wrought out of the 

truiik of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, or, 

perhaps, the Tree of Life, according to the idea of the 

artist. Above this is represented, in carved work also, the 

scene of the Crucifixion and th#Virgin Mary and Jesus 

Christ are brought intO close contact with the emblematical 

representation that is below, as if the cross was to triumph 

^ over the serpent; and the serpent is seen below, in the 

midbt of the fruit o& th(i tree. The Vir^n is represented 

assisting the child Jesus to thrust the cross down u^on the 

head of the tempter. Thfs istrather a favourite mode of 
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ornamenting pulpits on the Continent. The pulpit of St. 
Gudule is reputeci the chej des oeuvres uf Verbruggen, "^yho 
intended this production of his genius for the church of the 
Jesuits at Louvain. I may remark,' that when in the 
cathe^al of St. Gudule, I saw what was in itself calculated 
to interest the friend of education and of youth; and yet 
it did not promise so much as appearances at first would 
have led you to expect. In fwo remote parts of the ca¬ 
thedral I saw separate dusters of children gathered toge¬ 
ther, and priests employed in the midst examining them 
in catechetical instruction: they were proceeding in the 
language of the Flemings': it was the Flemish dialect, or 
patois of the Dutch, they were using. I did not under¬ 
stand it; but a friend with me was familiar with the lan¬ 
guage, an 1 explained to me their questions. In both 
instances the questions were u])on the sacraments, the 
seven sacraments—endeavouring to impress and indoc¬ 
trinate the minds of the young with the opinion, that 
sacraments were the salvation of those that received them; 
and that the body and the blood uf the Lord Jesus Christ 
was received in the sacrament of the mass, or in the wafer, 
1 marked here, and in other parts of Belgium, the exceed¬ 
ing prominence taken Ly the priests of the church of Rome ; 
and, from subsequent movements, I have been led to in¬ 
quire into their number. There are four millions and s 
half of people in Belgium : there are 4,550 priests paid by 
the State for the four and half millions. You will at once 
perceive there is a greater mimbcr than will provide one 
priest for every thousand of flie people. These ecclesias¬ 
tics are paid by ijxe Siate 164,000/. per annum; which, 

% C 

if you divide amongst the 4,.')60, ybu vpll find affords to 
each a little more than 36/. per annum, including the arch- 
bi.shop, the bishops, the cures and vicars ; the chiefs aad the 
assistants, from the highest to t^e Ip west. Fractionully 
divided and apportioned, it comes to no more than abpu^ 
36/. 9st per annum to ea^ ol' them. Do not, however. 
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suppose that these worthy and reverefid fathers and spi- 
rit yal functionaries^ave no greater revenue than these 36^. 
There are confessions; J;here are myriages and church- 
ings; there are baptisms and 'burials ; and there are other 
incidentals, which the priests know how to multijAy, and 
which ill various ways' they employ to fleece the people, 
and to fill their oivn pockets. . A proof of the sordid and 
debasing practices to w^ich they resort, to exact contribu-^ 
tions from thee most exalted in* rank, as well as from the 
poorest in conditioh aud station, occurred in the crowning 
of the miraculous image of the Virgin. A similar pageant 
was exhibited, though on a mftior scale, while I was in 
Brussels, to which I was invited by the urgent solicitations 
of a female, who seemed to consider her zeal meritorious 
in God’s sight, as well as acceptable to her clergy. The 
enthusiasm was popular and extensive, while multitudes 
flocted to the scene as to a gala show and festival revel. 
The Romsfn Catholic religion is the prevalent religion in 
Belgium, and its prevalency is sustained in this way:— 
The priests have their domestic and relative connections, 
as you may judge ; there are also the aristocracy, who, in 
most landsj“’are jaot the most_ enlightened, and whose con¬ 
sciences would scam to dictate that «they have to contribute 
n few largesses for^themselves, and lend their political 
oaiui legislative influence as subservient to priestcraft, in 
order to make peace for their souls. It is thus their cor¬ 
rupt practices and their wickedness are expiated, and their 
responsibility vainly comprq^sed. They are chiefly the 
adventitious ornaments and gewgaw supports of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. The femaleu of gjl classes are more 
enthusiastically <ind ‘Unreservedly identified with the de¬ 
votions—I would say the superstitions—of Popery in 
Belgium. 

fffie population CQpsi^s of the Flemish and the Walloons. 
^The former is characterised by fe^ures ol' Dutch tempera¬ 
ment, from whom they hSve descended, and witK whom 
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they have mingled; phlegmatic, monotonous, with not 
much vivacity, though plodding, laborious, and patient. 
The Walloons occupy chiefly the southern parts of Belgium, 
bordering on France; speaking a language which may be 
described as a patois or provincial dialect of the French, 
and exhibiting the sprightly vivacity and versatility of that 
people; the countenance, the reputation of a Gallic origin. 
Both parties, however, as well as the population, bearing a 
less ctlstinct and diverse dharacter, are speedily amalgamat¬ 
ing as a French people, and combining m the employment 
of the French tongue as the medium of intercourse. The 
middle classes, and the better educated operatives, are 
almost altogether sceptics in matters of religion. They 
see through the Aims and disguises which a superstitious 
idolatry us s for avaricious pu^joses, to hoodwink and 
mislead; while they are familiar with no other aspect of 
religious pretension or truth. It 5s only the poor, the 
miserably poor, who are reared in ignorance ; the rich, the 
indolent and aristocratic rich, to whom menial sycophancy 

r 

panders its flatteries and indulgences, and who arc usually 
vicariously crammed with the forms of knowledge, but, 
unaccustomed to think or reason, become timperious, pre¬ 
tending, and corrupted; and the Belgian females, of all 
classes, who have no better opportijnity or means of in¬ 
struction,—^who are the stay and support of Romanism un* 
this country. These are the persons violently opposed to 
everything not papal, and as blindly attached to whatever 
belongs to the Roman Catholic church. Thus the poorer 
classes are kept under complete domination, since the 
number, power, aad authority of the priestly party are 
immense. Nor have the sceptics milch is moral influence 
or principle to oppose to it, since their mothers and daugh¬ 
ters, their sisters and wives, 20*0 under clerical guidance; 
and at a marriage, birth, or burial^, giue precedence to*ihe 
priest, whose mummeries are submitted to, though dex. 
spised, or treated as a matter of indifference. 
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I mingled in the ptercourse of some individuals, intelli¬ 
gent and enlightened in their character, vrho laughed at 
religion, and who laughed at monarchy as well as at reli¬ 
gion ; and from thefia 1 ascertained that there is through¬ 
out Belgium a species of secret association, a fra^mity 
of liberals, who confidently, perhaps presumptuously, are 
preparing to cast off, as they may think in their own time, 
not only monarchy, hut*P6pery,—or, as they would call 
it, religion; and there is great Jaftger, very great danger, 
that, should some sudden emergency arise, some unfore¬ 
seen excitement unsettle society, the same scenes may be 
enacted in Belgium and in France as were enacted at the 
close of the eighteenth century. The only probable anti¬ 
dote will l»e the leaven of Divine Truth infused by other 
means,—evangelical associations and scriptural agencies 
efliciently conducted among the people. There are about 
eighteen Protestant ministers in all Belgium; ten or 
twelve of them are synodal, as they are technically de¬ 
signated, and are something like the French Protestant 
Church, or rather the Lutherans of Prussia., I delivered 
a missionary address in the church of one of these pastors, 
where the nilnistcr is, by profession and connection, of 
evangelical sentiments. He was ^gaged by ^he Evan¬ 
gelical Society as the^agent at one of their most prosperous 
Stations, and appeared an cfilcient labourer before he ob¬ 
tained his present appointment. There are eight churches; 
and their ministers have a salary from Government. About 
2,1201. per annum are received by the Protestants of 
Belgium from the Government. The Jews are endowed, as 
well as the Roman CathoHcs and the Protestants; and the 
Jews have Bomev*here*between 4001. and 6001. per annum. 

Besides the synodal clergy, who are endowed, there are 
seven’ congregations, having, it is said, each a minister 
of the persuasion o£ the Church of England, ^ho are 
jdupported by voluntary contributions. Some of these 
have only English Liturgical services by Episcopal cler- 
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gyraen; and some of them have worship in the French 
language. • (• 

At Brussels, th^ R^v.. Edward Panchaud, (one of the 
most amiable, one of the most humb'ie and pious men, 
whom*I met on the Continent,) presides as pastor over a 
" Congregational Church of about fifty members. He was 
a Swiss clergyman; he came from the neighbourhood of 
Lausanne, where he had been 'a clergyman of the Estab- 
lishe'd Church ; and, bedhuse of his principles, he had been 
persecuted, and driven out of his church from his home and 
kindred. The friends of his family, or rather of his wife’s 
family, instituted a measure of divorce, and urged its pro¬ 
secution, that they might separate his wife from him. His 
evangelical principles, his zeal for truth, his obedience to 
the authoi ty of Christ, and his willingness rather to bear 
the cross than sacrifice a good conscience, were the only 
reasons for such persecution. His wife knew him better, 
and loved him the more for his piety : the truth of Jesus 
was precious also to her, and she is his consolation in the 
midst of his ^labours. As the minister of the Congrega¬ 
tional Church in Brussels, he has been much honoured as 
a standard-bearer for the tnith ; and from this church a 
body of pious and devoted associates, cwho love and co¬ 
operate with him, have been raised up to embark in the 
evangelization of Belgium. Their proceedings I have 
already briefly described, and commended to your sym¬ 
pathy and support. 

It is interesting to look back to what Belgium was, as 
well as to look at what Belgium is, in a religious point of 

view. The generaJly infelligent character, and commercial 

• * 

intercourse of the people of Flandfers with the nations 
of the Protestant Reformation, afforded facilities for the 
speedy introduction of the reform doctrines among the 
Flemings. Evangelical light pen^ated the Popish difrk- 
ness which had prevailed ; and its clear and radiant influ>v 
ence pervaded not only toivns and villages, but also col- 
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leges and convents^ till many bosoms flowed with the 
haUowed fire which burned with such ardour among the 
German reformers. The. Scriptures, brought forth from 
papal imprisonment, shed the iftys of their Divine doc¬ 
trines, imder the direction of the Holy Spirit, updfi the 
minds and hearts of multitudes. The dream of super¬ 
stition was broken, and the spell of ignorance dissolved; 
and men, indignant at ilie erroneous fables and polluting 
absurdities which had been fabrieated and imposed,* but 
wliich were now detected and exposed, zealously taught 
and professed the new^ doctrines ; believers were multiplied 
in the Netherland cities of Ghent, Toumay, Brussels, 
Mons, and Antwerp; and churches were formed, notwith¬ 
standing the threats and persecutions, the denunciations 
and violence of infatuated and iiiterested adherents. Tlie 
prospects of Popish superstition, to the human eye, 
threatened a speedy decay and ultimate downfal in the 


southern provinces of Belgium ; yet a resort to the usual 
means of Roman Catholic conflict, though disastrous, was 
not fruitless: after the season of generous strjiggle, sulfer- 
ing, and sacrifice, the light of the Belgic reformation was 
quenched in^sackcloth and blood. The faith and patience 
of heroic though martyred saints, bdre up against, but did 
not subdue, the revesting and remorseless cruelties which, 
limidst tyrannic rage, and infamous and unfounded accu¬ 
sations, were heaped by the persecutor upon the witnesses 
of Jesus. Banishment, fines, mutilation of the body, im¬ 
prisonment, the rack, the gibbet, burning alive, drowning, 
burying alive, were the weapons for religion which the 
champions of Rome gloried in wielding against the Refor¬ 
mation and the i«formers. 

Charles V. of Gennany, in the year 1520, as emperor, 
issue^ a decree concerning Martin Luther and his con¬ 
federates in Belgium; wherein he represented Luther as 
Met merely an instrument of the wicked one, but as in 
fact the personification of the? Devil, in the shape of a 
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man, and in the habit of a monk, wl^o was going up and 
down deceiving the nation, to cause the eternal death and 
destruction of man]^iud. It was forbidden to publish any 
book mentioning the Holy Scriptures,‘ or giving an expla¬ 
nation of passages of the Bible, without leave from one 
* appointed by ordinaries and universities authorized to 
make such appointment. And it was enacted by the same 
decree, that whosoever should l^arbour or entertain the 
sentiments, or the mis^oharies who propagated the senti¬ 
ments of Martin Luther, should be put to a violent death. 
The first instance of death occurred in the year 1523; when 
the monks of Austin Friars, at Brussels, having been con¬ 
vinced of the truth of the Protestant religion, embraced it. 
They had read Luther’s writings, and approved them. 

Their p.ior escaped out of prison, but many were re¬ 
tained in the dungeon: and while some of them fled for 
their lives, three of them were declared to be heretics, and 
degraded on the scaffold, at Brussels, July Istj 1523, and 
were led to the place of execution, where two of them were 
bumt to death, in the display of undaunted courage : the 
third was led back to his prison, and executed in private. The 
two who were led to execution proclainvjd their stedfast- 
ness in their principles; and that they suffered as Christians. 
When fastened to the stake, they wepc enabled to sing the 
songs of triumph, whilst the flames were consuming then 
bodies. They repeated the Creed, and sung alternately 
the Te Deum, till the flames deprived them of the use of 
speech. On occasion of this fanatical murder, Erasmus 
observed:—“ Two men have been burnt at Brussels; and 
from that time the dodtrine of Luther has begun to be 
in vogue in that city,” The rage of intolerance became 
exasperated, and indulgence only whetted the sanguinary 
appetite for further victims. “ No privacy, however 
sacred, was secure: no age, or sax, or rank, was spai'ed: 
this once happy land was overshadowed with grief, terror, 
and silence.” Brandt, tlm historian, thus describes the 
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measures of the persecutors:—“ On the 14th of October, 
1529, a new proclamation was issued against the Lu¬ 
therans ; by which all those who,, after having abjured 
their errors, had relapsed into them, were condemned to be 
' burned. As for others, the men were condemned t6 die 
by the sword; the women to be buried alive. All con¬ 
verts were offered their lives, provided they were not re¬ 
lapses, or actually prisoners. -Everybody was forbidden 
to receive any ^leretic into his house, upon pain of death 
and confiscation of goods. All persons suspected of heresy 
were excluded from honourable employments: and the 
better to find out heretics, one-half of their estates, not 
exceeding the sum of a hundred Flemish livres, was pro¬ 
mised as a reward to the informants.”* 

An example of the martyr’s spirit was exhibited in his 
last trying hours by John Van Bacha:—“ The prisoner was 

then carried to the place of execution. When he went by 

« 

the prison, to which many persons were confined for the 
faith, he cried out, ‘ Behold, my dear brethren, I am ready 
to suffer martyrdom. Cheer up, like faithful, soldiers of 
Christ, and being animated by my example, defend the 
truths of the Goapel against all unrighteousness.’ The 
prisoners did no sooner hear these words, than they clapt 
their hands, and shouted; and, in order to honour the 
niarfyrdom of their friend, they sung Te Deum, the Cer- 
tamen Magnum, and the hymn, O beata Martyrum So- 
lemnia; and they did not give over singing till the martyr 
had expired. When he was fastened to the stake, he cried 
out, ‘ O Death! where is thy sting ? O Grave! where is thy 
victory? Death is swallowe.d up by thervictory of Jesus 
Christ.’ At last Vhe martyr expired, after he had spoke 
these words: ‘ Lord Jesus, forgive them, for they know 
•Aot what they do. 0 Son of God, remember me! Have 
mercy upon me!’ ” 


* Brandt^ vol. 1.', p. 32. 
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During the reign of Charles V. fifty thousand persons 
were butchered, or executed, for their religious principles, 
in Belgium alone.» Onp hundred thousand families, because 
of their love to Jesus, and attachment to his cause, were 
driv^ from Belgium into exile, during the same reign. 
When Philip, the son of Charles, succeeded to the Spanish 
portion of his father’s empire, he became the ruler of the 
Netherlands: and that part which is now called Belgium— 
then overrun by a brfital soldiery, spreading rapine and 
blood over its surface,—presented, in liis time, as many as 
eigliteen thousand martyrs, aftpr the fifty thousand that I 
speak of: eighteen thousand that were delivered over by 
the Duke of Alva, or his immediate predecessor, to the 
hands of the executionisr; besides (and this is his own 
boast) “ besides a much greater number whom he had 
put to the sword in the towns he had taken in the 
field of battle.” Wives were punished with the utmost 
severity for aflTording shelter to their husbands, whom 
the council had condemned; children for performing the 
same offices to their parents; and in Utrecht a father 
was executed for allowing his son, who had returned 
from banishment, to lodge under his r-^of for the night. 
No wonder a persecuted people left the country subject to 
such calamities, and sought refuge i’. other lands. This is 
the manner in which the Reformation was crushed in Bel¬ 
gium ; the manner in which individuals and communities 
were compelled either to sacrifice their lives or their 
homes, and thus to leave the land to he a prey to the 
spoiler, to superstition and to ignorance. 

“ It is interesting to remark^that from that period it seems 
possible to trace a suepession of witnesse^'for the truth, even 
in Belgium; a few obscure hidden ones—living memorials 
of the past—living anticipations of better days to fqllow— 
living sparks, kept from utter extinction, amidst the ashes 
that covered them—^precious seeds, preserved amidst hstL- 
tered and ruined harvests, the remains of a former, the 
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tokens of a coming fertility. The number of pious persons 
wboi remained in Belgium, as. in Freince, after the fatal 
triumph of persecution, will never be l^nown till the day 
of revelation. The Aiore intrepid and influential were all 
gone; but in many quarters not a few remained, bou'hd to 
their country by ties which they could not unloose, or who, 
from penury, had no means of escape ; not a few meek and 
obscure ones, whom the Jiord mercifully hid in the day of 
his fierce angero The vigilant infoJerance of the merciless 
enemy, eager to huni out the very poorest and weakest of 
the flock, often detected suefi retreats; and many solitary 
fugitives, long after the great hody had disappeared, 
finding their country intolerable, and their temptations 
too many and strong for flesh to fight with, one after 
another bade family, and friends, and home, adieu ; and 
although with sad and broken hearts for those they left be¬ 
hind, and for the expiring cause of God, sought the nearest 
asylum where they might breathe the air of freedom, enjoy 
communion with the people of God, and worship unmo¬ 
lested the God of their fathers! Of one individtial it is re¬ 
lated that he took farewell of his native village singing the 
sorrowful strains <af the Eighteenth Psalm, while leaving 
behind him his wiL and children, who would no^ quit the 
land of idolatry and vdekedness. Still those who lingered 
behind did not all bow to the dominant superstition. 

“ Although every Protestant minister was silenced—all 
social worship strictly prohibited—their Bibles and other 
books songht for and bumed,»and every detected reensant 
punished—all did not deny the fiiith, and make shipwreck of 
a good conscience. Deprived of the past enjoyments of the 
sanctuary, and ofton weeping wdien.they remembered Zion, 
they still worshipped God even in the midst of Babylon ; 
f.the Bi^le, though tom from their dwellings, lived in their 
hearts—though no village pastor cheered them now with 
li^ jvoice, the remembrance of those holy men who had 
spoken to them the Word of God, stin'cd all that was in 
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them; they secreted their Bibles in holes in the walls, or 
in the thatch of their houses, and drew them thence In 
guarded privacy, ^o cheer the :nratches of the night. In¬ 
deed it is affirmed, that when old ‘Protestant dwellings 
hav6 been taken down, some of those relics have occasion¬ 
ally been discovered among the rubbish. 

“Tlie following anecdote I select from an excellent 
paper on the subject, recently^ published. Said the old 
Estrebech, about ona hundred and fifty^. years ago. In 
my youth there was but one Bible in our neighbourhood, 
which was in the possession of a few Christians, who met 
secretly during the night to peruse its sacred contents, and 
to instruct and strengthen their souls. This sacred book 
was a source of terror to the popish priests, and to the 
faithful acuierents of the Romish Church; they sought 
after the sacred volume with avidity, and searched every¬ 
where they thought it might be secreted. The village 
constable had received orders to go with some of his emis¬ 
saries, and carefully search every luuise where there were 
any hopes of finding it. This Bible was the property of 
four individuals, fathers of families, who were miners. 
One day, their wives being from home,^hey were obliged, 
when gomg to their work, to leave tb fir precious treasure 
in charge of a young girl about eigl ^ or nine years of age, 
w’ho remained at home to take care of her little brother. 
These worthy people thought it desirable to hide tlieir 
Bible in the bottom of the cradle, charging the little girl 
at the same time, if any one should come during their 
absence, continually to rock the child, qven if it should he 
asleep. Tliie poor little girl, taught from her infancy to 
prize this inestimable treasure, stnctly observed the orders, 
she had received, when the persecutors entered. They 
began immediately to search every comer of the house froip 
top to bottom ; but the object,/)f their search was liot to 
be found. Disappointed and discouraged, they were afcaut 
to retire, when one of them observed that they had not 
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looked into the cradle. What was the poor girl’s distress 
on hearing these words, and the anguish of her mind on 
seeing the holy volume tom from her! hut still it was 
nothing to that of the parents, when they returned from 
their labour in the evening, and learned their irrepfiuble 
loss. Their grief was beyond expression; they wept aloud; 
crying out. Oh, dear Bible! precious book! what will be¬ 
come of us without tbee^ Better had it been for us that 
our cottages had been tom, or devoured by the flames.” 

Thus a succession of witnesses was preserved; and it 
is stated that, even at this day, many Roman Catholics 
' remember with some degree of interest their old Pro¬ 
testant ancestors, and display a freedom from that em¬ 
bittered hatred of evangelical tmth and all who hold it, 
which distinguish the other adherents of the Church of 
Rome. In no quarter does the succession seem so easily 
traccaB^e as in the vicinity of Mons, particularly in the 
small town of Dour, and the adjoining village of Paturage. 
In these places shattered remains of Christian congrega¬ 
tions were found down to the commencement of the last 
century. About 1700, among those charged with con¬ 
tumacy, was a woman advanced in years, who never having 
herself been taugffl^ to read the T^rd, had bqpome ac¬ 
quainted wdth man^;of the most precious passages by 
Rearing her husbaiid read to her. The devout Fcnelon, 
at th^t time visiting his diocese, came to Dour, and con¬ 
versed with this woman, who replied to all his questions, 
by quoting verses of the sacred volume; and who espe¬ 
cially repeated those precious words of the apostle, “ There 
is therefore now no condemnation to tMm that are in 
Christ Jesus.” * Touefied with what he saw and heard. 


the venerable archbishop gave her, in writing, a paper 
tinsuri|j^g to her protection from aU molestation, and sent 
her%,way, saying, “My good woman, pray for me.” 


About the year 1750, a^few^of these ProtestantsJbegan 
to assemble for the worship of God in the house of one of 
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tiheir number: and although the vigilance of the persecutors 
soon prevented this, in 1784 the Prosestants of Douraob- 
, tained deliverancei by ^ the passing of an act of toleration 
by Joseph II. of Austria. From thaf period their history 
is diftinct. They soon applied to a devoted Christian 
minister, Devisme ; who itinerated among the Protestants 
in tile north of France, and whose labours in his circuit 
allowed him to visit them only once in three months. For 
a considerable time this excellent man seems to have pur¬ 
sued his work without molestation;'but in 1789, while 
engaged in Protestant service, he was seized, and carried 
to prison in Mons; where he was detained for forty-eight 
days. On his liberation, he seems to liave resumed his 
labours; for in 1802 he was suhjf'cter! to imjirisonmcnt on 
account of them, for one day. From ti»at tune to the year 
1817 he continued tx) pursue his silent course of useful¬ 
ness; at which period he was *!uec<'eciid hy Ins Son, who 
continues to preach the gosjiel in th< same place. The 
adjoining village of Paturage, wli™ Protestantism was 
all hut extinct, appears to have derived .some considerable 
revival from Dour; for in 1795 M. Devjsmc prevailed on 
the Protestants, who were willing to h'‘ar the gospel, to 
have a s,crvice on ssTlibath in their e^n village. These 
means continued till 1820, when the 'Jounger Mr. Deidsme 
first began to visit them ; and found them assembled, dew 
in nundicr, in the house of a poor old blind woman. .From 
that time they have increased in number, knowledge, and 
zeal.”* •' 


* I am indebted to “ Religion in 'GeneTa and Belgium,” by the 
Rev. H. Heugh, D.D,. for some of the preceding passages. My 
lectures were delivered before I had the pleasure of the perusal of 
Dr Hengb^s very instructive volume. 1 have since perceived our, 
sources of information were in some instances identical; but in others 
he has not only anticipated, but far exceeded any attempt of irtine, 
either in research or disquisi^on-c though my efforts at detail may 
be a little more various and extended. 
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Before I leave the general aspect of the country, since 
time forbids my extending description further, 1 may 
mention that while, the king of Holland*reigned over Bel¬ 
gium in connexion with Holland, from the year ^816, 
general education was promoted to a large extent; and it 
was found by statistical returns, that so many as one in 
every ten, were attending schools throughout Belgium. 
Protestantism was the religion'’ of the court as it was of 
the adherents to the Dutch asceiMancy. The Flemish, 
who are chiefly bigoted in their Papal predilections, and 
the Walloons who constitute a large portion of the liberal 
and semi-infidel classes, disliked the predominance of the 
Dutch ; the latter because it tended to despotism, and the 
former, because it was Protestant. In the year 1830, the 
revolution took place. The teachers were, during the reign 
of the king of Holland, the servants of the state ; everything 
then depAidedon the will of the monarch, and none but those 
who were in such service, were allowed to proceed in pro¬ 
moting the purjjoses or tlie plans of education^ But when 
the revolution of 1830 took place, liberty of teaching, as 
well as liberty of association was, in the fullest manner, 
enacted by the l^^lature of Belgium. A provision was 
made, “ That all paries shall be on a perfect equality as 
to religious matters ; tiiat there shall be no State religion; 
aitd that the civil authorities shall have no power to inter¬ 
fere in^atters religious, to appoint or displace a minister, 
or to impose laws and regulations for any religious body.” 
In regard to public worship, it*is provided, “ That no per¬ 
son shall be compelled to take‘part in any r^igious cere- 
mony, or to attend any ^lac^ pf worship to which he may 
object.” Any one may now teach in Belgium ; the teach¬ 
ing is more general, is not now so systematic, and it is 
^ought^by some admirers of the centralizing system of 
Prussih and of Holland, that education is not advancing 
witk^uch rapid strides as it 181C to 1830. ;iBut 

I am convinced that the true pr^ciple of liberty, whether 
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for education oi for religion, will ultimately secure the 
best and the largest amount of education amongst^ the 
people. A seculir clergy have generally been hostile to 
the ^progress, and averse to popular plans of education: 
especially when they were likely to succeed in their oppo¬ 
sition. But the Belgian clergy are now most ostensible 
and assiduous in its prcrmotion; wishing, of course, to 
retain it in their hands^ and employ it for their own pur¬ 
poses. Money is neter wanting, tlie influence of their 
female adherents is unhesitatingly lent for its accumula¬ 
tion ; titled ladies carry round the plates for the collection 
after sermons have been preached by popular preachers in 
aid of Infant‘Schools. “ Sisters of mercy,” “daughters of 
the cross,” “ dame? of the sacred heart,” and of “the bleed¬ 
ing heart,”put forth their strenuous influences. Yet I have 
no fear, that notwithstanding the persevering and bigoted 
influences of the priesthood of the Bomish^church, true, 
extensive, enlightened education will ultimately prevail 
amongst thj^ people of Jlelgiinn. ‘Belgium, though more 
popish, is far more liberal than France. In the latter, no 
meeting can be held of more than twentj’- persons without 
the consent of civil authorities. In B Igium no authority 
can interfere with any religious me' ting, nor is there any 
need of a permission to meet when and where it may be 
found convenient. Here therefore is no authoritative 
obstruction to the work of evangelization. 

Let me proceed now to recall a few memorials of the 
locality and aspect of citifes in Belgium, that I have not 
yet descriVd. The first of these to which I will direct 
your attention, along our gnsat ^highway toward Prus^, 
is Louvain, which-1 passed througl# on my route fron 
Brussels to Liege. In the fourteenth century Louvain 
contained 200,000 inhabitants; in the year 184^ it could 
not number more than 26,000‘of population ; thus^had it 
been reduced, not by dpeinjation, but almost to a 

t 

fraction of what it had been in the era of its greatness, and 
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prosperity. In tlic sixteenth century it had forty-three 
colleges dependent upon its university, coptaining so many 
as 6000 students. It was then the nursing mother, or 
rather the ahna mater, supplying a tna lactea as wel? as 
theological discipline for the whole Homan Catholic com¬ 
munity of that part of the Netherlands. There is a uni¬ 
versity now, to which are appended about twenty colleges ; 
which with their various professors ^ receive and instruct 
between 400 antf ."iOO ccholars. The restoration and royal 
re-establishment of this university was a part of the Dutch 
policy toward Belgium in the yeai'lSlV, when the regal 
patronage of learning was attempted in connection with a 
dominant Protestantism. Since 1830, the purposes of this 
institution have been more restricted. It is now the acade¬ 
mic nursery for the priesthood of the Belgic Romish church. 
Louvain w^as distinguished in the fourteenth century, by its 
manufacturing as well as its mercantile spirit; and it re¬ 
ceived within it the products of the surrounding country, 

•is well as sent forth from it the manufactures of its own 

> 

liandicruLi. The weavers, nearly lialf of the population 
of Louvaiii) were ^inethiiig like the operatives of Ghent 
iis I described them to you last Monday evening. It is 
ielated that in 1582, Ihcir tuibuleut resistance to tlic 
tyranny of impolitic rulers led to, or so aggravated, a 
tumult, that seventeen* of the magistrates were thiowii out 
of the 'own-house windows, and many of the woollen 
manufacturers were henceforward banished from Louvain ; 

li 

and, as exiles, took refuge in England, carrying with lliem 
their industry and independence! Now, Lo^tMin is only 
remarkable for its good alo, itii (Extensive breweries, its dis- 
tVileries, and a few manufactories for spinning cotton yarn, 
for weaving calico and for printing the same. It is not one 
of^he mole thriving or prosi>crous towns of Belgium. 

The town itself, which is situated on the tributary rivoi 
Dyle^'Ts, as you may judge, coiopai atively a ruin, wearing 
the aspect of solitude and desertion rather than of ancient 

i; 2 
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power and prosperity. It once had liigh earthen embank- 
ments, extensive^ walls and ramparts, having a circum¬ 
ference of seven niile^,—which, with its fosse, bastions, and 
casements, were its defence; but which were all demolishfid 
in the year 1792, when Kliber led the revolutionary 
army against its proud bulwarks, and cast them down. 
They have since been turned into boulevards or walks, and 
places for recreation : «you wilf agree with me that this is 
a much better application than when employed as fortresses, 
whence death and the warlike spirit should pipgpeed, But 
its more remarkable structures ; its cathedsal and its Hotel 
de Ville, its Guildhall (now the University library) and its 
Chateau de Caesar, are deserving a notice, and will attract 
the eye of the connoisseur in antiquity. In the last of 
these, it is said, Edward the Third lived for a year, and 
Charles, the emperor, was brought up in his ^hildhood. 
The City-hall is reputed one of the richest and most beau¬ 
tiful Gothic buildings in the world. Finished in 1463, its 
decorated ekterior, the elaborate production of the chisel, 
continueef for centuries to show a rich and delicate masonry, 
which time and weather did not spare. It has recently 
been renovated by ^ patient and laborious process. The 
stone employed for its repair (m^’Gded according to the 
original design) has been obtained from France, and when 
first quarried was nearly as soft &s pipe-clay, but has 
become by exposure to the air and saturation wiVh a pre¬ 
paration of oil, of great hardness and consistency. The 
whole is now considered equal to the ancient workmanship, 
and in aVi^^e consistent with the original design. It is 
not necessary I should patlsd t(s renew my description of 
the cathedral; the fact is, when you have looked at oAc 
cathedral, you can judge of all the rest as to space and 
expenditure of money, as to the gorgeous afb^tect&re 
and the pictorial ornaments wliich occupy tlie inner^j^ts ; 
the chapels and the (Ll}s*that lu'o connected with epis¬ 
copal edifices arc almost all of the same character. Wc 
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are to-night rather *!nterested in other things than eccle¬ 
siastical ornaments. 

Louvain has hitl\^rto remained ‘an unfruitM soil for 
Protestant missions among its population, and, not^vith- 
standing assiduous culture by a devoted agency under the 
direction of the Belgic Evangelical Society, it has appeared 
a desert in which there are no springs of water. Though 
fertile as a nursery of Belgian' Rpmanism at the time of 
my visit, the g5od r^en who laboured in that Association, 
complained that ** two or three ears of corn had, in three 
years, been only gathered into the heavenly gamer, and 
few indeed had been the opportunities presented to the 
servant of Christ who laboured there of entering into the 
harvest.” The prevalent domination of the priesthood, 
the strong and habitual Catholic prejudices of the people, 
and the absence of all excitement or poptilar intelligence 
among the 'community, had rendered this (Mr. Van Vel- 
den’s) station a most uncongenial and unpropitious sphere 
for ministration, while the greatest hostility and the most 
deplorable indifference were evinced toward ’ evangelical 
worship. No regular auditory had been formed; and this 
minister of the go..^el knew not who, if any one, would 
be there to join hau in worship, or listen to flie word 
preached. Perhaps lie might begin in presence of a 
couple of hearers ; then a group of curious persons having 
assembled, might wait for a quarter of an hour, and ab¬ 
ruptly leave him alone. Sometimes he had the grief of 
seeing a number of young lads enter the room for no other 
purpose than to make a noise and interrupt procedure. 
Nothing could be more .afflicting to a generous and culti- 
- vated mind. However, in the midst of the profound 
regret this occasioned, the hope was fondly cherished that, 
'dccordiiig to the Scripture, joy had been in heaven over 
one sinner, who, in the (ihapel of Louvain, had seen his 
sifffulness, and trusted to Jesus'iChrist alone as his Re¬ 
deemer. This was some consolation to Mr. Van Velden,the 
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pi^eficlief, who, ilk the anguish of his sohl,had often been led 
to say within himseK, “ I consume myself for noughtitttd, 
doubtless, if he be kept &ithfal, he shaU reap if he faint not. 

B^tcr days may be yet in store for the agent and his 
cause at Louvain, The conductors of the agency had 
indeed often deliberated, with the generous benefactor 
who was the principal supporter of the operations, on 
the propriety of his di^jcohtinufng the station; but the 
unanimous resolution of all concerned wfis, wait a little 
longer, looking up to the “ hills whence cometh our help 
and to pray the good 'Shepherd to draw, by his Spirit, 
some of the lost sheep into his fold. This determination 
has been already followed with symptoms of improvement 
and progress. He that goeth forth weeping hearing pre¬ 
cious seed, shall d jubtless return with the song of triumph. 
Even now notes of that song are chanted. The two or 
three who came occasionally to hear have become a con¬ 
gregation. The services now, conducted by Mr.YanVel- 
den on the -Sabbath, are attended by regular auditors 
numbering from ten to twenty-three. There is evident 
progress: this year several have entered on the way of 
life, and others are searching for its paths. A church has 
commenced the celebration of the jjord’s Supper. The 
hands of the agents are strengtliehed in the Lord, and 
they await with confidence the eflufion of the Spirit of 
light and truth upon the dark city of Louvain. Some 
brethren in Holland have united themselves regularly to 
implore the outpouring of‘the Spirit on this people, and 
the considei'ation of this cheers and fortifies the ardent 
expectation oT the labourers at this station. Louvain is 
the only post maintained in Flanders b^ the Belgic Society;' 
and they feel resolved to continue a preacher in the 
Flemish district and language, and to sustain him with 

/■i 

their most ardent prayers. " 

Before we proceed to th® town of Liege, if yod* will 
linger with me, we shall turn ftom the more direct route 
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and visit the higher «gion, through which flows the silver 
Mehse. I delight to trace ‘and compare the rise and 
course of rivers—they so remind us of the stream of time 
^and the course of human life. If 'you will look on the 
^ map, you will perceive that within, a very few miles the 
fountains open of three celebrated and most romantic 
rivers—the Moselle, the Meuse; and the Saone, which is 
afterward joined by the IMione; 'v^hile the Rhine flows hard 
by. All the three rise in the Vosges Mountains, and the 
Meuse steals her northward course from Langres. It is of 
this stream that Wordsworth exclaims, 

How iweet tlie prospect of yon watery glade;** 
and wonderingly, as if it were impossible, inquires, 

“ Is this the whose cities, heights, and plains, 

War's &vourite playground, are with crimson stains 
Familiar, as the morn with pearly dews 

*4 

But bis poefic fervour is thus excited, while his eyes 

Turn from the fortified and threatening hill, 

With Its grey locks clusteriDg in pensive shade, 

That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise * 

From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and still.” 

The proximity oP'the citadel and fortresses of Huy and 
Namur had suggested the allusions to “war’s playground” 
in the sonnet; and the latter stronghold is famed for san¬ 
guinary conflicts in *the modem history of Europe. Here 
Louis fthe Foiirtcenth showed his royal prowess in warfare 
by the siege and capture of the lofty citadel; and William 
the Third, after ten weeks’ conflict and martial valour, 
achieved its conquest. “ My uncle Toby”—a no less im¬ 
portant personage to th^ juvenile reader—^is also associated 
in his adventures and glories with the Porte St. Nicolas, 
of Namur. At this point the Meuse and the Samhre unite, 
<and flow through scenery of a picturesque and interesting 
character; the road ruhliing along their hanks. The 
TolDaance of nature is here «con4)ined with the ftufts of 
human ingenuity and industry« the wild and still aspect 
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of tihfe former, amidst naked and precipitous rocks and 
ruined castles, a^eeably diversifies tke cultivation and 
industry of flourishing‘villages, and ir^^ny-'windovred mills 
and fjEictories, smoking steam engines and floating craft.. 
Mines of coal and iron are found in the district in great 
abundance, affording material for smelting and working 
iron in many thousand tons yearly. There are also 
manufactures of glass, of paper' porcelain, and leather; 
besides breweries andf distilleries. ^ The 'Walloons are 
the inhabitants of the place, speak only their peculiar 
patois; are not generally educated, but remain much at¬ 
tached to their old customs and religion. The district 
swarms with population; in the town alone may be about 
20,000 inhabitants. They cultivate the soil as carefully 
as if there were r i subterranean mines; and the lower 
grounds, the richest corn-fields, the most verdant meadows, 
and the well-trained hop or vine plants, on ei'her bank of 
the flowing streams, give to the landscape a beauty a thou¬ 
sand times more attractive than all the glories or battle¬ 
ments of w4r. But the policy of statesmen and the coun¬ 
cils of warlike chieftains have prevailed to modify even 
the modem features of the scene. Here, under the inspec¬ 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, Great Britain expended 
no inconsiderable sum, in concert with continental rulers, 
in erecting what they have called “ pait of the great harrier 
on the side of France,”—the work of centuries, it ha« been 
since its beginning; this fortress has been erected at the cost 
of vast sums of money, and battled for at as vast an expen¬ 
diture of blo 4 )jJ^^ How much* better to expend such treasures 
in promoting the interests of co^nn\^erce, of knowledge, and 
of religion:—the handmaids of peace,'which requires no 
bulwarks, hut longs for the removal of every barrier 
which obstructs the freest intercourse between the men 
of all lands; and especially thb nations whose dwellings 
or interests bring them together in the reward of industry 
and virtue. 
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Namur is to Belgium what ShefRelfl is to England: 
th« cutlery of the Netherlands is made there. Seraigne, 
more like a street for continuousness tlfan a town for archi¬ 
tecture, nearly a mile in length, stretches along upon the 
river Meuse between Namur and Liege, An old episcopal 
residence, in which the prelatic princes of Liege resided in 
the times of feudal power and ’ grandeur, was a few years 
ago turned into the vestibule and front section of a mag¬ 
nificent factory for casting and coAstructing machinery for 
almost every mechanical purpose; whether for peaceful 
arts, or as implements of destruction. The palatial gar> 
dens,—no longer the luxurious retreat of lordly churchmen, 
but now made the storehouse or depository for crude and 
manufactured iron, and occupied with heaps of coal,—have 
altogether lost their episcopal aspect; and, while yielding 
to the darkening and sombre influences of some fifty wide- 
mout^ cliini^eys, and their issuing flames or smoke, the pre¬ 
latic dignity of the scene may seem to have disappeared—but 
a no less intellectual and industrious destiny prevails. Inge¬ 
nuity and patient labour here preside ; whilesicarly every 
description of iron-work is fabricated, from the heaviest and 
most potent Sltgine to the most complicated or refined 
instrument of utility—from the monumental lion which 
couches on the field of Waterloo, to the lady’s penknife, 
which is deposited her reticule. The vast pile of build¬ 
ings ^rms a town within itself. The establishment pos¬ 
sesses a great advantage in being placed over the bed of 
coal from which its exhaustlbss supply is dug; and the 
fuel being raised within the limits of the factory, and close 
to the furnaces near to which the mineral ore is found, the 
labour is much diminished compared with many English 
foundries. The workshops of the craftsmen are situated 
«upon the line of railways on the banks of canals leading to 
the ifver. The blast funfaces, puddling furnaces, forges, 
andlrolling mills, are on the oppomte bank of the riverdrom 
the houses of the operatives ; but they maintain their in- 
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tercourse betweei} home and the shop by boats provided 
for their convenience and at their command. ** 

Ibhn Cock^l, bs a. prince among mechanics, was in 
paxtnCTship (a strange association, and uncommon for the 
trader,) with the late King of Holland, as an engine-builder 
and machine-maker, which gave celebrity to this large 
establishment. There have been, and I presume there are 
still, S,000 employed in these woiks, receiving on an ave¬ 
rage about £2,000 in Weekly wages. Cockerill sought to 
extend bis connections and mechanical fame, especially in 
•regions where manufacturing skill was precious. He died 
at Warsaw, leaving his wealth to Ids heirs, and his name 
on many continental locomotives. 

A company have undertaken the management of his 
extended works, und employ an equal number of men in 
the same branches of manufacture; making not merely 
implements of destruction, as used to he the eaSe at the 

4 

Carron Works in Scotland, but also some of the first-rate 
locomotive engines for Prussian and other European rail¬ 
ways, which are rapidly multiplying. The cotton factory 
is also thence supplied with spinning-jennies and other 
machinery. Thus the school of Cockerill competes with 
the shopn of Sharpe, ^Robberts, and other prime mechan¬ 
ists in England. The elements and occasion of Cuckerill’s 
success sprang from a source which working men ffere 
not quick enough to discern—at least they did not soon 
enough discover and remedy the mistake. The law which 
short-sighted monopoly had enacted, as it was considered 
for the protection of the machine-maker jn England, 
preventing the exportation o/ machinery from this to con¬ 
tinental countries, gave the stimulus and premium to 
enterprise in those countries. For a while the smuggler 
profited by the interdict, and gambled on the ch|ince8 
detection. The machine of human thought, the mysterious 
engine of the busy minji, rpvolved its powers and prin¬ 
ciples in contrivance and imitation for production and 
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supply. No law could contravene the laws of nature and 
the gifts of God. Genius can summon its resources from 
Indus to the Poles, and self-interest 4ias power enough 
to bind the winds and seas, fire and vapour of smoke. 
Monopoly was defied, and at length subdued. 

John Cockerill, and his friends and men of like spirit, 
exported the men of thought and genius from England, 
who went forth and became, the tutors of the men of 
Belgium. It ^as not enough to*>rork and execute plans; 
they had Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions in Cocker- 
ill’s works and in others, for the^ training of handicrafts¬ 
men, who received their instruction from English me¬ 
chanicians, and who have now filled the whole of the 
workshops of Belgium with foremen and men capable of 
managing all kinds of machinery, and of inventing, as 
well as producing the manufacture of machinery such as 
will veiy nearly compete with your most skilled engine- 
makers of England. 

Whilst Namur is the manufactory of cutlery, Liege is 
something like Birmingham in reference to, England, as 
the manufactory of musquetry and the implements of de¬ 
struction. Li^e is situated, as I have said, upon the 
Meuse. I have seldom seen a mcfre beautiful,yalley in 
any country than is the winding of the Meuse and the 
\caess to Liege. ^The lovely scenery around the city of 
Liegp is beyond anything that I ever traversed in England. 
The nearest approach to it is to be found in the vale 
of the Derwent, Derbyshise, I think between Matlock 
and Belper; or on the banks of the Wye, firom Ross to 
Chepstow; but the banl|s ^ of the Wye 'are insignificant 
when compared •to tTie more majestic and picturesque 
scenery on the banks of the Meuse, both^before and after 
it ha% been joined by the Ourthe. The entrance to Liege 
is by a descent into % narrow plain, where the whole 
city spreads out to your view a| in an amphitheatre^ The 
valley opens as a capacious basin, and presents culti- 
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voted fields, inclosed orchards and gardens, thriving vil* 
lageSj and the lively spectade of an indnstricms peop^,* 
The buildings of\aripus kinds are extensive, but they 
have been blackened with the smole of the furnaces, 
vihich exhibit their tall chimneys as a more homely fea¬ 
ture, but not less attractive to the working men of Liege« 
just as your own town derives its most picturesque forms 
as to its buildings from - the dndustry of its inhabi¬ 
tants. The city is bvift with no regards to regularity, 
having been subject to the vicissitudes and destruction 
of wars and sieges. divisions are joined by bridges 
which cross the Meuse and the Ourthe. The part of the 
town in which are situated the principal public edifices, 
squares, and hotels, lies to the north and west of the 
Meuse ; which, being navigable for small vessels from the 
Rhine, and offering much facility for smaller craft, im¬ 
parts variety and incident, the sound features oi foreign 


* “ The city ofLiege combines, perhaps, more variety of associated 
objects than apy in Christendom. A busy manufacturing town, a 
great workshop for arms, it bristles on the one side of a narrow 
valley, the steeps of which are interlaced with brushwood, and on 
whose topmost ridge toll trees wave against the blue sky—a river, 
broad yet sylvan, npplcs gently through it, and curves away from 
it beneath green and lofty banks; large fountains, figured with quaint 
devices, play in its busiest streets, and vestiges of dim antiquity 
arrest the thought in its meanest alleys. The Hall of Justice, for* 
merly the palace of the Prince Bishop, built around a quadrangle 
supported by ebony pillars of various architecture, looks as Venetian 
as if Canaletti had painted it, and'touches the mind with the sense 
of gloomy passion with which tragedy has invested Venipe beyond all 
other cities. The^iorms which cluster in the squares are as varied 
as the fictitious events of Quentin Durward; the sturdy armourer, 
the grave soldier, the fantastic student—each has bis home in Liege, 
and finds kindred objects of regard. Nature, however, triumphs 
over all—she ^ doth embrace her lawful ofltspring in man’s arCf and * 
her beauty softens, harmonises and reconciles all, as parts oi one 
extrao^inary and miscellaneous, bat beautiful picture.”—7b{/ou;vj’s 
Vacation Rambles^ 
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intercourse and the exciten^t of commerce to the people 
and the locality. 

Liege has been celebrated in the annuls^f ancient Nether¬ 
lands, and presents, "as some of yoU who are in the habit 
of reading novels will perhaps remember, some aliment 
for the novel-writer. Quentin Durward, I think, is the 
name of one of Sir Walter Scott’s productions : the Boar 
of Ardennes being a pripia character of the scene of the 
fiction. Theso people, the Liege^is as they are called, 
were disposed to covet more liberty than their bishop 
princes gave them; and repeate;dly they contested the 
point with their nilers. On one occasion, (a.d. 1468,) at 
the time that this Boar of Ardennes was a leading charac¬ 
ter, they slew their bishop prince. Charles tlie Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, and of greater power than any petty 
princ(?, more a monarch tlian a duke, and of more ambi¬ 
tion than any prince of his era, was determined to take 
vengeance upon them. 1 fancy he thought that if bishop 
princes were destroyed, even ducal rulers,^ should their 
subjects imagine that they were arbitrary like Jthis prelatic 
prince, might come in for their share of retribution. lie 
seized Louis th?!'Eleventh, king of France,—who at that 
time was presumed to be confederated with the Liegefiis, 
and was in fact their ally, having fomented their rebellion,— 
and.ordercd him to direct his troops to join in a combined 
movement with the forces of Burgundy, and attack the 
city of Liege. They lay down as a beleaguering army, 
opening trenches and casting tip encampments before the 
city, determined that they should bring it to terms. In 
the neighbourhood of Liege were domiciled some devoted 
partisans of the besieged citizens. The little town called 
Franchemont supplied a body of six hundred fierce and 
infatuajted men; brave they would be usually called, w'ho 
resolved to take Charles the Bold and Louis, the King of 
Fraeice, prisoners. These six hundred Walloons wen^ out 
by night, cut ^eir way towards the tents of the princes, 
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and had all but captured them, vrhen the Scottish mer> 
cenaries, archers'in the Duke’s pay, and the Burgundian 
guards, discovered their approach. The sudden attack, 
and the prevalent con^sion, added td the jealousy enter¬ 
tained of each other by the besiegers, made each fear they 
had been betrayed and become the victims of a treache- 
roxiB plot. But recovering from their surprise, and assuming 
their arms and their position of defence, they drove back the 
six hundred men, who jvere nearly all cut *to pieces. As 
a reward of their deed, a memorial Sf their heroism has 
been inscribed on the fe^e of the rock near to Franche- 
mont: what measure of indulgence this will afford their 
departed spirits, the military historian would find it diffi¬ 
cult to describe. The citizens of Liege had fancied them¬ 
selves still secure^ were spreading thei’' tables for dinner 
on the next, the Sabbath day, (no day of rest to warriors,) 
when Charles and Louis—the perfidious ally and* the un¬ 
generous foe—entered with their forces. Multitudes of the 
peo]>h‘ fled, to perish from cold in the woods ; many were 

9Sr 

slauglitcrec^at once, to glut the vengeance of the conqueror. 
The city was devoted to destruction—what the sword had 
spared the fire consumed: all the buildings, except con¬ 
vents and churches, were consigned to'the flames ; and the 
conflagration was completed on the day after Charles the 
Bold quitted it with his army. So much for Burgundia‘n 
policy ! Tlic place was left as a desert; and wduljl have 
so continued but for a commercial spirit which prevailed 
among the plundered peoplu. Its population, prior to this 
calamity, was 120,000 ; it is now estimated at about 
66 , 000 . 

* * • 

The early history of Liege is notrdisparaged by the# 
modern spirit and industrious habits of its enterprising 
population at the present day. Like all manuf'^cturing 
and commercial people they are not so subject fo the 
donunation of priestcraft,- and the superstitious fears which 
intolerant bigotry fosters^ among the agriculturists of a 
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rura] district, or tiic bourgeois of a cathedral or university 
towik, as to apprehend danger from the difhision of know¬ 
ledge, or injurious consequences from?^freedom of con- 
science, and the free discussion of conflicting opinions 
on religious matters. In the manufactory of fire-arms, or 
the casting of cannon and shot; in the smeltii^ or welding 
of the staple material of their fabrications, and construct¬ 
ing their engines and madiincs^ in the production of large 
quantities of cotton cloth, or in tUq preparatory processes 
requisite for extensive trade in saddlery, not only are 
competition and enterprise stimul^ed, and general inter¬ 
course ivith other towns maintained, but the most scientific 
principles arc developed ; the value of knowledge, the cul¬ 
tivation of mind, and the wisdom of giving full scope to 
genius and invention, arc felt and appreciated. The col¬ 
lision of thought with thought, of opinion with opinion, 
and of a^ument with argument, on secular questions, not 
only habituates the people to mental activity, but disci¬ 
plines their minds for nobler exercises and more intellectual 
and spiritual themes. In Liege there is not, only more 
freedom of conscience, and, practically, of religious diversity 
and association *than in Louvain; but there is also more 
" appetite for inquiry, and independertl and rational specu¬ 
lation. The bold spirit of enterprise which perforated the 
rocky mountains by some nineteen or twenty tunnels^ be¬ 
tween Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle, so as to carry their 
railway through every difficulty, will not be deterred from 
religious investigations, discoveries, and conclusions, by 
the frowns of priestcraft, or the mountainous masses of 
grovelling superstition anfi ecclesiastical intolerance, or 
even of popular ignorance, which have to be subdued. 

Hence, I think, it will hardly be deemed presumptuous 
to tra'-e, in some degree, the peculiar characteristic of the 
wor^ of the evangelists tf Christ in this town, which is 
deiicribed as the gradual development of faith in a, daily 
increasing number of persons. The masses did not at first 
crowd themselves into the congregation, and then leave it 
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ag^ forthwith, capriciously and without reflection, as if 
dreading a ghostly rebuke*; and though there have‘ not 
been any external m^ks of brilliant success, the little 
community, not more than ten or twelve Christians, which 
assembled a few yemrs ago, has increased to more than a 
hundred, who declare their attachment to a preached gos¬ 
pel, and recognise Mr. Girod as their minister. A regular 
congregation of 200 persons arc present every Sabbath to 
attend the preaching iu the chapel, whiah tis occasionally 
increased. On a recent occasion, prior to my first inquiries 
as to the state of religion, a Bible meeting was held, when 
more than 300 assembled. The public discussion of the 
claims of Scripture increased the attention and attendance ; 
and the result of the visit of the friends who then convened 
from Geneva and Brussels was, that the Sunday services 
were more numerously attended than ever, and the minis¬ 
ter's expectation of progress greatly auginente*,. Such 
considerations seemed legitimately to inspire the assurance 
that the congregation at Liege might gradually become a 
light and a blessing to the Walloon population. Mr. Girod 
had reported most favourably of his prospects prior to my 
acquaintance with the towm or its religious condition ; and 
I now iqjtroduce some of his own statements, which will 
favourably contrast with the darker colouring I have given 
of the university town of Louvain :— « * 

“ The Lord has permitted his gospel to be carrie'J into 
two suburbs where we could not previously count a disciple 
of Jesus Christ. I rejoice at* this, because I know that the 
word of God, when the preaching thereof is once begun, 

I 

resembles a young tree which^ growing every day, at length 
extends its branches far and wide. In one of these suburbs t 
lives a Romauist, who has however attended our worship 
several months; he now sees clearly, that to rej^t the • 
errors of Rome is not enough, but that after having phlled 
down^ it is necessary to build jip; he sees himself a sinner 
in need of Divine grace. 

“ In another part of the town is. a Protestant who had 
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embraced Popery, but who now regularly attends our 
chapel, and appears to mourn'over his ^rmer weakness. 
Our private meeting^ have brought -three familiel^ to our 
place of worship, who seem likely to persevere in the truth. 
Two families who last winter left the Romish church, have 
just had their new-born infants baptized in our chapel. 
Aware of the gravity thereof, and that they should displease 
many of their fnends by sb pubiic^an act, they nevertheless 
chose to obey GPod ix^her than mant 

“ A revival has appeared in a part of the town where 
hitherto there was not a single believer ; we can now look 
upon three families who promise well; enjoying easy me¬ 
diocrity, they are not likely to have been drawn by inte- 
rCvSted motives. A member of one of these families pos¬ 
sessed a Bible and read it before he began to frequent our 
chapel; this was made useful to him, and since he has 
attended the* preaching it appears to him clearer and clearer, 
and exercises a greater influence on his mind : a fresh proof 
that the dissemination of the Scriptures, and. their expla¬ 
nation, are the two great means employed by •God in the 
extension of his kingdom.” 

For a season, 4fr. Girod had been separated from his 
flock, and returned to them in love with his worku and not 
l<;“ss attached to the people of his charge. Some of the 
con'^erts had endured suffering and privation, and were 
besides exposed to temptations and conflicts : the common 
lot of all who embrace the gospel; nevertheless they stood 
firm, relying on the promises of God. A person who had 
been long troubled on account of his sins was brought to 
enjoy peace in believing,; having cast off his own righteous¬ 
ness, he trusted alone in the sacrifice of Jesus ; perceiving 
there was no justification but by faith, he had cast himself 
■■upon^tlie Lord, who granted him a sense of pardoned sin, 
and the love of every goou work. 

Xbout the period of my excursion a change had -^ome 
upon the character of the proceedings: the progress bad 
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Veen accderated, tihe movements had become more im> 
portant, and these numerous conversions cheered the fieart 
of the faithful l^ourer. The auditory had considerably 
increased, taking manifest pleasure hi both services of the 
Sabbath in the chapel. Besides the worship here con¬ 
ducted, Mr. Girod presided in a private house, where a 
more social exercise had been commenced by such brethren 
as were desirous of edifjjing one another. A crowd were 
convened here, some ta lisUm to the gospely others to create 
disturbance. But the assembly, though attracted together 
as a numerous mob, Estened most attentively, till the 
priests were alanned, and resorted to violent denunciations. 
This awakened greater attention, and drew a larger num¬ 
ber to hear the words of peace, and turn towards the Lord, 
that they might have life. The public administration of 
baptism to a child vhose parents had been Catholics, ex¬ 
cited iiKTcased interest—the father’s decision, .the mother’s 
hesitation, and deliberate acquiescence, which ended with 
conviction and joy, occasioned great hostility in the bosom 
of their owr senior relations, and proved the strength of 
principle in the young converts, and the sufficiency of 
Divine grace. Thus the kingdom of God advanced, even 
though i*^ suffered violence. What has contributed mostly 
to the advancement of the cause are the new meetings in 
private houses, to which I barely referred; they are con¬ 
tinued till now, and are well attended. It is hoped they 
will prove a blessing both for those within and without 
the little circle. There are also meetings held elsewhere, 
which prove that the Christians at Liege do not remain 
inactive. The brethren at S;—i— and environs are also on 
the alert; there is a pious female in the ueighbourhood who 
displays great zeal and love, and is useful to the cause. 

A rencontre on the railway between some priects and 
this female, in consequence of her deep interest in ^ese 
things, will illustrate thci state of popular opinion. She 
held a religious tract in her hand, and was reading it, and 
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thus attracted the attention of one of these cures in the 
carriage; who thinking to tum-the laugh j^ainst her before 
the whole company^ asked her if. she were telling for¬ 
tunes. “ Do you widl,” she replied, that I should tell 
you your fortune ? ” They all consented. “ Well,” she 
said, “ you are blind ones who lead the blind, and you will 
fall into the ditch.” The cures, ashamed, made no reply. 
They left the train and the people in it, who observed their 
confusion and desire to shun all farther conference on the 
subject. The exclamation of tlie people was that, “ A 
woman had well given it to three jdests.” But the mem¬ 
bers of the church maintain an influential position in the 
community, and the public voice declares in their favour; 
the audiences are larger than they have sitting room. New 
faces appear ; and new voices proclaim, “ It is evangelical 
truth that is taught here ; it is religion as Christ and his 
apostles laught it—it is not what the priests talk—^hcre 
they tell us good news.” A society has been formed in 
this congregation—not at the suggestion of either minister 
or elders, but by four young men—^ibr the benefit of poor 
and sick people ; and the promoters of the plan etfeetively 
carry it out, ind?i>endently of the help of the more aged 
members. The heart of the labourer is therefo^ greatly 
^ncouraged, and he looks forward for additional tokens of 
Divine favour. Sopie of the more zealous Catholies have 
been excited to controversy, but so as to discover the weak 
points of their system, and thus expose themselves to de¬ 
feat. Mr. Girod says, “We‘do not hesitate to proclaim 
the truth to them boldly, because we have no doubt about 
it; but as the apostle si^s., we use great plainness of 
speech, not fearing to declare that the Romish church is in 
error. This unfearing testimony to the truth gives us a 
‘'great ^advantage. Nevertheless, we know that without 
the help of God we can ‘■do nothing: if we trust in Him 
wd' shall prosper, and by Qpntinued prayer we see^ his 
blessing.” 
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From Liege tlie traveller journeys on towards Aix-la- 
Clu^eUe, and passes through a place called Spa. The 
springs at this are medicinally useful for cases of 
relaxed nervousness, and other diseiRes which are deemed 
to be benefited by vapour-baths of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The immediate vicinity of Spa is diversified with almost 
every natural beauty that scenery can supply. The 
Vesdre falls into the Ourthe, after the windings of the 
stream have added attractions to a charming valley, en¬ 
livened by snug villas and neat gardens, green pastures, 
and frhitful orchards, nUinufactorics of cloth, shady walks, 
and populous villages. From several beautiful and pictu¬ 
resque stations on the railway the traveller can follow the 
course of other streams and valleys hardly less enchanting, 
where the bright f liage of wooded heights and verdant 
meadows, which clothe the streamlet’s banks, interspersed 
with country houses of resident manufacturers e\’ince the 
riches of the soil and the wealth of the inhabitants. The 
scenery around has been compared to that of Matlock 
Bath, and I should say exceeds it in beauty ; while the 
staple manufacture affords more certain employment for 
the industrious classes. The Spa, as will be remembered 
by those conversant ^Vith the political sifFairs of the Conti¬ 
nent, abput the beginning of the present century, sustains 
some celebrity; having been the place of congress’ for 
European sovereigns and rulers, who resorted thither not 
only to discuss, but determine the relation, dimensions, 
and power of nations; to seier, serve out and appropriate 
among themselves the provinces and kingdoms of the earth : 
to say to this noble, “ You shall be king over that region,” 
and to that soldier, ” You shall be kirig over this other ' 
region; ” to divide and to apportion territories and king¬ 
doms of men as if they were only made for countem, that 
statesmen and kings might playWrith them as upon some 
large draft-board. It has been celebrated, however,‘^by 
other gambling' transactions, as well as the one I have 
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mentioned. They have public tables for gyning there; and 
large fortunes have been lost in the mad ^mbition of gam¬ 
blers, who, first longing to be rich,* afterward became in¬ 
fatuated enthusiasts at play, and reckless spendthrifts. The 
country continues beautiful, and compensates for the folly 
of man which has marred the associations of the locality. 

Near the spring of the Spa a handsome building, desig¬ 
nated the Redoute, has b^en cdnsj^ructed, containing under 
the same roof a’baU-»*oom, a cafe, St theatre, and gambling- 
rooms. In those last, from mor^ng to night, roulette, 
rouge-et-noir, and similar games, are carried on. More 
than one such building has been erected; and the struc¬ 
ture now called Vauxhall was built for this pxrrpose, but 
was recently occupied as a chapel for the performance of 
English serv’icc. Gambling-houses have, in former times, 
sustained a more questionable episcopal connexion at 
Spa. The bishop of Liege used to be their proprietor; 
and, as partner in the concern, derived no small revenue, 
with th(' manager, froln their conjoint sharooin the infa¬ 
mous gains of the establishment. No gaming-’tables could 
be set up at the place without the bishop’s permission; 
usually purchased with money. There arc more lotteries 
in the church than small livings and wealthy benefices. 
'Clerical influence and ministerial talent have been with¬ 
held too long, except where secularised and regulated by 
papal 'canons, among the resident people of this country. 
Better prospects, however, begin to open, and efforts are 
to be made which may tend to improve the religious con¬ 
dition of Spa. The Belgian Evangelical Society had their 
solicitude awakened a*.' long* time ago and their interest 
excited by the importunities of pious friends, who urgently 
implored them to occupy this as one of their stations, and 
' place Ill it one of their devoted agents. A beginning was 
made much about the time when I passed through the 
country. One of the comndtte'e of the ^ency had ap¬ 
pointed to travel, if possible, part of the way with me. 
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T^e fnends wer^ visited; and about thirty met at one time, 
all eagerly urgingr the claims of the perishing multitude. 
On his return to Brussels he reported so favourably of the 
town and its facilities, that the committee were induced 
forthwith to send an evangelist to labour at Spa. In last 
September, Mr. Sumichrast was requested, and he engaged 
with much readiness, to occupy the sphere. The com¬ 
mencement and receptiop exccUtd the expectation of his 
fnends. Crowds conv3ned, at first from mere curiosity ; 
the meetings were denounced by the priests, and discoun¬ 
tenanced by other enemies of the truth and free discussion. 
Thirty persons have regularly attended; and, in addition 
to those who were seriously concerned about their sal¬ 
vation, many others have attached themselves since Mr. 
Sumichrast settled among tliem, and have given hope that 
Divine grace has awakened their concern. Numerous 
interesting details of what has occurred miglkl have been 
given, to prove that it is not a mere external reformation 
which has b«.en begun. The preacher cherishes the assur¬ 
ance that the Holy Spirit is inclining and bringing captive 
souls to the feet of Jesus Christ. One person he regards 
as having been turned, not merely from Romanism, but 
from the* power of Satan unto God.* Another declared 
that he wished from his heart to walk in the steps of th^ 
Divine model, since he cordially believed in Jesus as hivS 
Saviour. Many such instances have been ascertained, and 
mere professions are not valued until the fruit appear. 
The Christian friends who previously resided at Spa have 
rendered their zealous co-operation, holding up the hands 
and affording every facility fr) the labours of Mr. Sumi¬ 
chrast ; who confines not his efforts to “the town, but pro¬ 
claims the gospel of salvation in the vicinity round about, 
wherever a door is opened to receive him. ^ 

The railway proceeds along the valley of the Vesdre. 

I do*not know that I ever saw a prettier stream, or hanks 
which appeared so fit to soothe as well as charm—^some- 
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tilin g like what some of my Scoteh friends will remember 
is the scenery between Edinburgh and I^sslyn, by way 
of the South Esk; but more fit for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses, and more calc^ated to invite the enterprise of those 
who wish to turn the water-power to advantage. You go 
on from the valley of the Vesdre to Verviers, and here 
you pass through the most expensive part of the Belgium 
railway. I think, beside*the tjinnels, they have to cross 
as many as sevgnteen bridges ovdr^ the Vesdre, in order 
that they may reach Ae province of .Limburg, from Liege. 
These tunnels are cut through the granite rock ; they have 
been compared to a needle running through the twist of a 
corkscrew; that is, the railways shoot through the valley 
and the rocks, as the needle would pass through the inter¬ 
stices, or within the worm of the screw. Every time you 
come out you see some hill, some magnificent house, some 
beautiful &q^ure of nature, and again you are shut up for 
the few moments or minutes that you have to pass through 
these tunnels; thus the variety of the scene pleases the 
traveller. In that part of my route, lifting mysglf, in order 
to accommodate my position as I thought, I dropped my 
Taglioni, or gjeat coat, from the railway. There was no 
possibility of stopping the train: wt went on, ^perhaps 
about seventy miles ; yet such was the power of centraliza¬ 
tion,.that, sending back from tlic station where 1 stopped, 
at Cologne, and waiting only till next day, my great coat 
was restored to me, costing only three francs, and it reached 
its destination safe and uninjured. I mention this to 
show, that whilst despotism has its abuses and brings its 
woes, there are certain conyeniences which are especially 
most gratifying to people of the superior or dominant class 
when they meet them. One paramount law of action, and 
one pr^ciple of supervision and concentration, when in 
opera^on, secure control land unity in the regulation of 
muRifarious details, exceedii^lyi pleasing to the na1^;iral 
love of indolence and power cojnmon to all men. 
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After leaving Spa, you come to Verviers, upon the hor- 
deta of Pniseia^^and the confines of Belgiiyn. It has no 
attraction whatever hut the waters of Yesdre, Upon these 
waters I think they have as many as'sixty different public 
works, and they are all connected with the woollen manu- 
iactu|:e. It is said that the water is peculiarly good for 
dyeing wool; and this may, perhaps, be an additional in¬ 
ducement for the tendency of peculation towards this as a 
centre. There are 40,f)00 hands craployifd in and around 
Verviers, in the woohen manufacture. A population of 
20,000 are resident imVerviers at least. There are some¬ 
where about three principal houses that employ a large 
number of hajids. I am sorry to say that the manufac¬ 
turing classes there are not paid more than haff the wages 
of the manufacturing classes here; and that they cannot 
provide for tliemselves from the beginning of the year to 
the end of the year, except upon very singuja^ly rare oc¬ 
casions, anything in the shape of animal food; brown bread 
and sour-dfcut being their principrl provision from day to 
daj% In, consequence of their low wages, (and probably 
it is in consequence of tlie professedly cheap food that they 
have such low wages,) they arc enabled to produce goods 
at a chfaper rate than our manufacturers arc able to supply 
them in this country. They come into the general market, 
and compete successfully with English manufacturers ; and 
not only do they clothe the whole of the Belgia’^ troops 
by the woollen cloth manufactured at Verviers, but they 
also carry their competition into the markets of other parts 
of Germany, and of America, so as to supersede the former 
demand for English manufacture. 

Passing on from Verviers, our route' lies within sight 
of the castle and town of Limburg. The surrounding 
country is exposed and hare, and the site of th^ fortress 
wears the aspect of desolation,, such as war in its ealami- 
tiqg ii? likely to leave. The^ town once flourished, and was 
strongly fortified; but, from the days of Louis XIV., it 
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has been sulgect to the ruinous visitation of siege and 
mining. The rage of the elements, too, ]^s not left it un¬ 
scathed. So late as 1834, a conflagration consumed a large 
portion of it, and hds left it little better than a heap of 
ruins. This fortress, and its mineral country, opens on the 
victfr of the traveller as he emerges from under one of the 
picturesque tunnels on the railway. 

Aix-la-Chapelle deriyfed its.name from the tomb of 
Charles the OraM, as he was calleds—Charlemagne, as he 
is usually called. He gave instruct|)ns that when he died, 
he should be buried in a right royal position—not pros¬ 
trate, as slumbering dust, but seated in the attitude of a 
ruling monarch. He had the mausoleum greeted after the 
model of the chapel which had been reared over the se¬ 
pulchre of our Saviour at Jerusalem. In a tomb within this 
chapel he was placed upon a throne. The Gospels, which 
I suppose had not often read whilst he was living, he 
would appear determined to thoroughly study after he Avas 
dead : he directed they should be laid upon his knees before 
him: by his side was his sword, his celebrated *word ;—I 
think they call it joyetise: upon his head was an impe¬ 
rial crown, significant of his reigning ; and a royal mantle 
covered his lifeless shoulders, to betoken his dominion. 
T^ius was his body placed ; and thus did his body remain 
for somewhere about pne hundred and eighty years. I am 
not surt? whether this was the precise number of years, but 
I think he died in 814. One of his successors resolved he 
would see how Charlemagne lodked, and what had become 
of the riches that adorned his tomb. The tomb was opened 
997, by the emperor Otbp: the skeleton form of the body 
was found there, dissolved and dismembered; the various 
ornaments that I speak of were all there, too; bnt the frame 
hud sunk into fragments, the bones had fallen, disjointed 
and asunder; and there reiftained nothing but the ghastly 
skulf, wearing its crown still; knd nothing to signify 
royalty but this vain pageant of death in its most hideous 
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form. The various relics were taken up, and are now 
preserved at VA(|nna; they have ofttimes since been*em- 
ployed in ■Ae corona^on of the emperors of Germany, in 
' order to signify their greatness, aSd their being the suc¬ 
cessors of Charlemagne, King of France, and the great Em- 
]perar of the West—or rather you would have called him, 
of Europe. The chapel which he erected as his monument 
was that which gave name to the place, Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Perhaps—I do not l^ow exactly what the cause was— 
perhaps it had somei hing to do with the remembrance of 
the city, which was his birth-place. It is said by some 
that here he was bom in the year 742. 

There are sulphuretted springs at this place, the waters 
of which are used for medicinal purposes, and have been 
resorted to since the days of the ancient Romans. It was 
called Aquis Grant, or the waters of Granus. This Roman 
was a brother of the emperor Nero, and byr.^ delighted 
with the hot-baths, built a tower, and attracted many other 
citizens of. the imperial city. The waters—these Koch- 
brunnen8»of Aix, or Aachen,—continued to sustain a wide 
reputation from the earliest eras ; and to modem, or at 
least till more recent, times, when Charlemagne made it the 
second* city of the empire, and invested its citizens with 
numerous immunities. For seven hundred years it was thus 
distinguished, and some fifty imperial raonarchs were here 
crowned. The baths are handsome ornaments, as well as 
lucrative attractions to the place. Three times have sove¬ 
reign princes, or their plerfipotentiaries, resorted thither, in 
1668, in 1748, and again in 1818, to sign treaties of peace, 
or determine on great international movements, and decide 
the destiny of princes. The mineraa springs are of two 
classes, the stronger and the weaker, the warmer and the 
colder, the sulphuretted and the chalybeate; and are situ¬ 
ated in the midst of the townv The heat of some of the 
springs is great; and suffices, even after the baths havg been 
supplied, to furnish the 2iumhler members of the commu- 
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nity -^yth water to wash their clotjies, witho^ soap or other 
alkalis. Those who are fastidious about smells or odour 
will not, however, adopt^uch an expedient. Gambling is 
here as much the pastime and folly of the visitors as it is 
at other watering places; but as the town is within th^ 
Prussian dominions, the Government emfloyks are re> 
stricted from indulging the^ bewitching passion, and the 
gains of those who farm the table# are curtailed by an 
appropriation clause in their lease, wlAch contemplates the 
improvement of the town ! * 

Aix-la-Chapelle at one time contained a numerous popu¬ 
lation ; but the amount of inhabitants now does not exceed 
more than 40,000 who &re residents. Often, however, the 
pilgrimages, which Romish superstition trades upon, con¬ 
vene more than four times its usual numbers. So many as 
150,000 pilgrims have assembled; and, even in 1839, 
60,000 resorted to witness the ceremony of exhibiting the 
grand reliqves between the 15 th and 27th of July. Charle¬ 
magne obtained them from the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
from Haroun, king of Persia ; and they are now secured as 
his gift to the chapel, deposited in a rich shrine of silver 
gilt, the production o^ the ninth century. It may be 
instructive to enumerate a few of these valued treasures, 
the lessons of Rome’s wisdom to her ignorant people :— 
The robe ^om by Mary at the birth of Christ, of cotton, 
five feet long; the swaddling-clothes, of yellow cloth, as 
coarse as sacking; the cloth on which the head of John the 
Baptist was laid; the scarf worn by the Saviour at his 
Crucifixion, bearing stains of blood! They also exhibit a 
^IjYjket of the Virgin’s hair; a piece of the true cross; the 
leathern girdle of Christ; a nail of the cross ; the sponge 
whi^h was filled with vinegar; the cord which boimd the 
rod with. vhich he was scourged; the arm of Simeon, on 
which lihe infant Jesus was laid; some of the blood and, 
bones of St, Stephen ; some manna from the wilderness ; 
and some bits of Aaron’s rod! I did not ascertain whether 
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the rod budded, or the luonna was fit to be eaten; but 
these were as nkely as is the veritable existence of the 
relics which are said to be deposited, along with the skull 
and hunting-horn of Charlemagne, in the sacristy of the 
Dom Kirche or Cathedral, which now occupies the site 
of the chapel of Charlemagne. This and the Rathhouse 
of Aachen would afford scope in which the architectural 
antiquary might expand, describing their beauties, their 
ancient grandeur, arJi unique styles or mixture of orders : 
while these, and theViiitique remains of palaces or streets, 
whether Gothic, Saxon, or Byzantine, might supply much 
that would interest, had we space and ability to describe 
or appreciate their beauties. 

Aix-la-Chapelle finds employment for its industrious 
classes in trai.es and mamifactures,, similar to those of 
Vervici*s. They compete with the British trader in woollens, 
in the manufiicture of machinery, in cottotf^pinning, and 
weaving; twelve thousand in and around the city find 
occupation by such means, and three thousand derive 
support from the work of needle-making. I fear I have 
now exhausted the fime during w'hich T could crave your 
indu^ence, and lodo not think it expedient to detain you 
longer. If you regard these sketches and descriptions con¬ 
nected with the present manufactories of Belgium, thetpre- 
sent state of the religion of the people of tliat country, and 
the comparison with their historical state in times of old, 
as deserving of your attention, and designed to increase 
your acquaintance with the condition, and interest in means 
for promoting the welfare, of your fellow men, and likely to 
excite curiosity and inquiry re|:ardi|ig the places and com¬ 
munities which I may deem worthy of being examined and 
visited, I shall be happy to receive again the pleasure of 
your company next Mond^ evening; when f ghall pro- 
,ceed to the description of Cologne, of Bonn, of t{»e Dra- 
chenfels, of Coblentz, of breves, the Moselle, and the lower 
parts of the Rhine. ^ 
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Let me pause, in approaching a conclusion, to remind 
you, Jhat my object is not merely to acquaiii^ you with the 
ancient scenes or historical recollections, or with the modem 
cities of Germany; but it is also to bring before you the 
state of the people of those lands. In all the regions that 
I have now traversed, nothing but gross Popery prevails. 
There are no ministers of revealed truth, such us you and I 
should wish our fellow men Co appreciate, as the instructors 
of the people, bufi> those whose spheres and offices I have 
specified. From the borders of Belgium to the further ter¬ 
ritorial confines of the French and Dutch, the people, w'ith 
but few exceptions, are left to the forms and observances of 
the Roman Catholic church. I do not say but, in that church, 
there may be individuals who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity, and truly believe in his atoning merits and 
justifying grace, as their Redeemer; who exercise charity 
toward Iheif'^ellow men; who fear their God; .and who, 
living according to the precepts of divine authority, are the 
heirs of a better world, of a richer inheritance than can be 
enjoyed here : but 1 do say, that when those called priests 
and teachers of religion in that church can sit down and 
indite prayers to the Virgin Mary; can represent her to the 
whole nation as the Mother of God. as Slaving more>powcr 
in Jieaven than Jesus Christ, and as deserving of more 
prayers on earth than riic Deity himself;—when they can 
thus act, hnd prostitute an office deemed sacred as between 
God and men, and their religious influence, to the forms of 
idolatry, it is only the exceptional cases that I can look to 
for anything like an enlightened religious influence. It is 
only here and there, a stronger to his omi creed under the 
*^orms of the church Of Rome, that I can expect to recog¬ 
nise as a servant of God, as a child of heaven. I fear that 
idblatry serves even as an opiate to soothe and lull to 
sleep; as an extinguisher rither than a veil to exclude 
the light, and as a bandage ta shut up the eyes of the 
mind,—and that its influence is characterized by all that 
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debases and demoralizes; that unfits for the best acts of 
man towards ^is fellow man, and of the creature tdwards 
h!s God. And I do.not expect the overthrow of so banefiil 
a system till Britons, or Christians of other lands, those 
that feel the truth and love the truth, shall arise and avail 
themselves of the liberty of teaching and the liberty of as¬ 
sociation, which we find in Belgium; till Christian asso¬ 
ciations shall arise and go forth with all the pity that has 
been expended upop‘Tahiti, and the other islands of the 
South. Tahiti, w'th its 10,000 inhabitants, has had 
twenty times the number of missionaries sent to it that we 
have sent to Belgium, with its 4,000,000 of people. 

While we have in Belgium the liberty of teaching and of 
association, we pass over the ignorant and perishing mnlti- 
tudes that are near, who, when themselves enlightened and 
converted, might work with us in efforts of Christian be¬ 
nevolence ; who might expend and cousecTah •energies and 
saivctified resources in promoting the same work, and in 
diffusing the blessings of Christian fellowship amidst the 
inliiibitants of neighbouring lands. Instead of thus concen¬ 
trating and accumulating our power to do good, we almost 
neglect the fields of proximate lands, and range the wide 
extremes of the world, casting our 'com in handfuls upon 
comparatively barren rocks. 1 would say nothing to ^s- 
parage missionary work, but I would undertake missionary 
work at home as well as abroad; 1 would take iCissiouary 
work amongst the millions of continental nations as I 
would take missionary work amongst the hundreds of the 
islands of the Southern Seas. It is the duty of Christians 
to seize the best means of.estending their religion ; and I 
say, let them extend it amongst the countries that are near 
them, with zeal and energy proportionate to their efforts 
amongst the countries that arc more remote. • 



CHAf>TER,III. 

Prussian liberty—the ifhine—Traveller^ descriptions—Tovns of 
the Lower llhint^—Feudal grandeur — Cologne—Antiquarian 
architecture. 

I THINK you will agree with me, that there is a sufficiently 
strong inducement to endeavour to interest one another in 
the condition of the people of Prussia when I explain two 
or three circumstances wliich have recently come under my 
own obsei^tion. Since I closed my last lecture, and 
during the week, a young man of extraordinary talent, of 
great attainments, zealously devoted and conscientious, 
with the desire of being employed as a minis'ter of the 
gospel, made application to the Lancashire Independent 
College, that, as a student, he might be admitted to its 
literary and theological advantages. He was ex*amined, 
itfid admitted, after giving abundant satisfaction by evi¬ 
dences of his piety and superior ability. He is a native 
of Prussia. He has studied at several of the universities of 
that country—and was so distinguished by classical know¬ 
ledge and acquaintance with 'philosophy and literature, 
while residing in Paris, that he was employed as the tutor 
of a Russian nobleman,^ and removed in the discharge of 
his duties to St. Petersburg. Lucrative prospects and dis¬ 
tinctions, perhaps the highest official employment, seemed 
^thin fhe reach of his ambition, when he was brought 
undp the conviction that if was his duty to devote himself 
to the ministry of the gospel. But the circumstance’ to 
which I refer, is the obstacle which impeded and threatened 
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to obstruct his progress in the full discharge of the duties 
of that responsible ofBce. ’ Having had, as you vrill easily 
imagine, some interest awakened in,my mind in relation 
to Prussia, I put the question to him myself, why he did 
not endeavour to enter the ministry in Prussia ? His answer 
was, “ I should not be permitted to exercise my ministry 
in accordance with the principles which I profess." These 
were the principles wl^jch* you" and I profess, as volun¬ 
tary Congregational Christians. Thqs, whatever his talent, 
whatever his zeal, whatever his ability for the ministration 
of the gospel; such is the law, and such are the re¬ 
strictions of the governing authorities in that land, that 
Prussia, Protestant Prussia, will not permit a faithful, en¬ 
lightened, and conscientioxis servant of Christ Jesus, though 
willing to stand alone, endure privations, and make sacri¬ 
fices for his religion, to administer the ordinances of reli¬ 
gion as we enjoy them. The other ciremnstrirtSe to which 
1 refer is, that w-itliin the last few wrecks there has been 
held a syncxi, a sort of clerical contention, at Jlerlin, where 
they have*most presumptuously been endevouring to form 
a kind of comprehensive system, that will allow a little 
more latitude, and at the same time maintain a national 
unifonrfity. 

Tlie futility and arrogance of such oppressive attempt’s 
to stereotype the human mind and the aspect of con'fecien- 
tious opinion for generations or multitudes of men, need 
not here he exposed or reprobated: but I may observe, that 
such absurd devices to restrain or regulate thought arise 
from efforts that were made during the last king of Prus- 
•^ia’s reign, when the Lutheran < communities were pre¬ 
vented from exercising their ministry according to the 
Lutheran creed, or the opinions of the Lutheran doctors ; 
and were forced to adopt a kind of uniform LiturgyJ that the 
king of Prussia himself had ordered to be prepared under 
hiS royal supervision. Wh(de congregations were in con¬ 
sequence scattered not merely through their own country 
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but compelled to pass into other lands, with the hope that 
the^ might enjoy liberty of cbnscience, ^ Those of them 
that did not migrate,^ but remained, and yet wished to up¬ 
hold the liberty of conscience in their father-land, had 
soldiers quartered upon them, and were subjected to capri¬ 
cious penalties, the dictate of a military despotism. 

Several thousands of the Prussian people passed through 
Hull, on their way to otlfer climes, that they might seek 
in New South Wales, in Australia,,or in America, a habi- 
tation, a Bethel, where they could enjoy religious liberty, 
and be permitted to worship their God according to his 
word and the dictate of their own consciences. Now, all 
this is transacted within, literally within two days’ travel of 
the land in which we dwell. This is the portion of the 
most loyal and virtuous subjects and citizens of the coun¬ 
try where a monarch reigns, who has been brought into a 
near .and ittsponsible religious association with our own 
country, having bdhn made w'hat they call godfather to 
the Prince Royal of England. This is the measure of re¬ 
ligious liberty, of impiously called toleration^ fielded by 
one creature to another in the paramount .and universal 
obligations of Divine service in a country where there is 
such direct intercoift’se between the supreme aifthoiities 
fjr mutual counsel and determination, even on religious 
matters, that it was alleged while 1 was at Berlin, that bis 
Majesty the King of Prussia had consulted the Bishop of 
London, (an authority not very competent, in the appre¬ 
hension of English Nonconforftiists,) as to the best way of 
improving the system of his ecclesiastical government in 
Prussia. 1 mention thi^se athings in order to show that 
we are not occupifid on these occasions for trifling pur¬ 
poses. We have great and vital interests belonging to our 
bellow men, and to the Continent of Europe, to which we 
are related, that ought notfonly to awaken a sympathy in 
our'minds, but also to draw forth the energies of ^ur 
hearts, and the resources that we can command, in order 

* F 3 
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to improve their Qondition. I shall, by and by, be able to 
show you how yh may exercise an influence upon Prussia, 
but I wish first to excite and secure to you an interest in 
the country. 

I promised that we should this evening direct our atten¬ 
tion to the cities of the Lower Rhine. The Rhine is a 
magnificent river, about 900 miles in length, from amidst 
the glaciers of tlie Alps to- the ^ands of Leyden. I feel 
reluctant to attempt here any description of the majestic 
Rhine, from a conviction not only of my own perfect in¬ 
adequacy to do justice to its claims, but also that here we 
have not the most favourable aspect in which to contemplate 
its character; since at its embouchure it presents the fea¬ 
tures of decay and imbecility rather than of the gigantic 
strength and impetuous energy which characterize the 
earlier career of the river. There is a greater pleasure in 
numbering the days and joys of childhood than in count¬ 
ing the few straggling and hoar haifs of old age. And 
from the dilFusion of its waters, the multiplicity and 
ramification of its channels, and the flatness of the region 
through which it passes to the ocean, the Rhine between 
Emmerich and Katwyk assumes the appearance of sluggish 
and stagnant canals rather than the spai'kling and vivacity 
which give truth and beauty to the titled poet's eulogy:— 

I 

“ But thou exulting and abounding river I 

Making the waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever, 

Could man but leave thy bright creation so. 

Nor Its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of f onilict; then to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters, were to Kpow 

Earth paved like heaven; and to seem such to me, 

E’en now what wants thy stream, that it should Lethe be 

However, the appropriateness and significance of Bulwer’s 
moralizing will be percdlved by those who exercise the 
virtue; ** It reverses life - and” at its mouth “ the stream 
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flows through dulness at first, reserving its poetry for our 
perseverance” as we ascend towards its#source. “ You 
must wait till we have passed Cologne, before the glories 
of the Rhine burst upon you.” Yet its divisions, and sub¬ 
divisions into the Waal, the Lek, the Merwe, the Yssel, and 
the Maes, as it approaches Rotterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, 
or the Zuyder Zee, not only demonstrate the tributary 
streams and natural wealth which have been poured into 
this vast river since it started in its course from under the 
glaciers of Mount Adula among the Alps ;. but also have 
served to develop the energies, the skill, and enterprise of 
nations. It is not only “ all around Dort, there is a 
bewildering complexity of land and water; but everywhere 
below Nymeguen the country seems choked full of water, 
every hollow is full; and if the tide or flood of the Rhine 
rises but a foot or two the stranger’s fear is that the whole 
region will ^^e eovered as w'as the Bies Bosch in the year 
1421. It is recorded that that catastrophe, occasioned by 
a storm,which raised*the tide, and, bursting one of the 
dykes, spread the water with resistless fury oVer a large 
tract of country, destroyed 100,000 persons, and swept 
away many villages, which have never been restored. Tlie 
inundation altered ftompletely the cliannels of the river, 
t^d changed the size of some of the most important of 
them» In 1809 extensive sluices were formed ; and thus 
the rivtfl’, which had been left to lose itself in beds of sand, 
and dribbled off into insignificant streams, or settled into 
pestilential morasses, is now mhde to pass out in a volume 
of water about equal to 100,000 cubic feet every second. 
The artificial channel ha^ been provided with a triple set of 
sluices ; the first halving two pairs, the second four pairs, 
and the last, nearest the sea, having seven pairs of gates. 
The gates are shut, to prevent the entrance of tlie sea when 
the tiefe flows, which rises twelve feet against them at high 
water; and the level of the see. without is equal to tha^ of 
the canal within. By means of«machinery, the gates are 
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opened during ebb-tide, and the accidimlated streams, by 
the impetus wife -which they pass out, clear away^“the 
sands collected by the sea waves. The dikes, which are 
stupendous, are erected upon piles driven into the loose 
sand, and faced with solid masonry of lime-stone. The 
works were executed during the reign of Bonaparte’s 
brother, and hear proof of the expansive wisdom which 
then ruled the country.” * " 

The more attractive parts of the^ Rhine, however, de¬ 
pend not on the works or arrangements of human art or 
science for their features of beauty ; it is there, 

“ Where nature, nor too sombre, nor too gay. 

Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere. 

Is to the mellow earth what autumn is to the year.” 

And I can most truly accord with the glo-wing descriptions 
of William Howitt, “ The loftiness and varying wildness of 
its liills ; its sky-seeking pinnacles of crag, cm which are 
often perched tlic most jjicturesque of ruined, or yet habit¬ 
able castles; its black precipices, its splintered and naked 
gigantic jjiiles of rocks, its miles and scores of miles of 
hanging vineyards, all in the neatest order of cultivation 

and supported -with terraces and walls on rocky and steep 

« 

eminentes, which bear testimony td the most incessant 
labour of ages; its wood-crowned summits ; its deliciojis 
valleys, opening right and left as you proceed ; its green 
fields and gardens, full of happy-looking peasantry, on its 
river hanks ; its fine old ruins of castles and conveiihs on 
the mountain heights; and towns, and towers, and villages, 
strewn along its shores for scores and hundreds of miles, 
so quaint, so old-fashioned, so dimmed and darkened with 
the hues of antiquity, and yet so fiiil of life and popu¬ 
lation ; it is impossible to witness all this without the 
deepest delight and enthusiasm ; and when you have seeii 
many other and very gloriouk rivers, you shall still ac¬ 
knowledge that this is a Iruo region of poetry and beauty. 

We islanders feel the same sentiments of admiration 
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and surprise on asStending the Rhine which dictated those 
exj^ressive lines of Lord Byron : 

‘ But thou, exulting and abounding river. 

Making thy waves a blessing as they flow.’ 

It is this exulting and abounding aspect which is the 
great character of the Rhine. Far as you go, for several 
hundred miles, it is still large,.full to the banks, vigorous 
in its current, and magnificent in ttie affluence of its waters. 
No receding tide leaves a hollow and slimy channel. As 
tlie steamer ploughs its way, its swell reaches in living rip¬ 
ples amidst the grass and hanging flowers on its margin, 
or scours in curling silver streams the black adamant of 
its rocks. People in gay costumes enlivening its smiling 
vineyards; and a life of boats, trade-barges, and rafts, 
move everywhere on its surface, in striking contrast with 
this description of Rhenish scenery.” Howitt elsewhere 
affirms with perfect truth, “ The beauty of Germany lies 
only, or with few exceptions, amongst its bills. There its 
woods, and green valleys, and clear streams ar? beautiful; 
but from one region of hills to another extend only huge 
and open plains, marked with the road-side lines of trees.” 

The admiration of Germans themselves is ardtmtly che¬ 
rished and eloquently expressed in praise of the “ Fair 
Rhine.” Dr. Liebjar has described, has pictured, and 
group^ its attractions, not alone from its historical asso¬ 
ciations, its poetic beauties, or the cultivated vineyards 
which adorn its slopes ; but a# “ a river whose waters offer 
choice fish, as its banks offer the choicest wines ; which, in 
its course of 900 miles^affords 630 miles of uninterrupted 
navigation, from Basil to the sea, and enables the inhabit¬ 
ants of its banks to exchange the rich and various pro- 
'^‘ducts of its shores; whose cities, famous for commerce, 
science, and works of strength, which furnish protection to 
Germany, are also famous as« the seats of Roman colcuiies 
and of ecclesiastical councils, and are associated with many 
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of the mo^t important events recorded in the history of 
mankind; 8nvh-;lt river, it ib not surprising that the (jer- 
mans regard with a kind of reverence, and frequently call 
in poetry. Father or King Rhine." The temptation is 
almost irresistible to add the brief but graphic sketch of 
the same imperial stream, by Sir £. L. Bulwer, and his 
comparison from it to illustrate the character of the German 
mind, and the literature of the* country through which it 
•flows. He makes his “ Pilgrims” enter the mouths of the 
stream from Rotterdam, to pass up its accumulated waters 
by Gorcum to Surdt and Godorf, above Cologne. 

*' The peculiar character of the river does not, however, 
really appear, until, by degrees, the Seven Mountains, and 
the ' Castled Crag of Drachenfels'nhovG them all, break 
upon the eye. Around Nieder Casscl and Rheidt, the vines 
lie thick and clustering; .and by the shore you see, from 
place to place, the islands stretching their green length 
along, and breaking the exulting tide. Village rises above 
village, and, Aaewed from the distance, as you sail, the 
pastoral eiVors that enamoured us of the village life crowd 
thick and fast upon us. So still do these hamlets seem, 
so sheltered from the passions of the world, as if the pas¬ 
sions were not like the winds—only felt where they breathe, 
and invisible save by their effects. Leaping into the broa^ 
bosom of the Rhine, come many a stream and rivulet-upon 
either side. Spire upon spire rises and sinks as ^ou sail 
on. Mountain and city—the solitary island—the castled 
steep—^like the dreams of ambition, suddenly appear, 
proudly swell, and dimly fade away. You begin now to 
understand the character of the German literature. The 
Rhine is an emblem of its luxuriance, its fertility, its 
romance. The best commentary to the German genius is 
a visit to the German scenery. The mighty gloom of thd 
Hartz; the feudal towers thaf look over vines ani deep 
valAeys on the legendary Rhine; the gigantic remains of 
antique power profusely scattered over plain, mount, and 
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forest; the thousand mixed recollections ^Jiat hallow the 
ground; the stately Roman, the stalwa^ Cloth,- die chi¬ 
valry of the feudal a^e, and the dim brotherhood of the 
ideal world, have here alike their record and their remem¬ 
brance. And over such scenes wanders the young German 
student. Instead of the pomp and luxury of the English, 
the thousand devices to cheat the way, he hjjjjp but his 
volume in his hand, his kliapsack^at his back. From such 
scenes he dra\w and hives all that various store which 
after years ripen to invention. Hence the florid mixture 
of tlie German muse—tlie classic, the romantic, the con¬ 
templative, the philosophic, and the superstitious. Each 
the result of actual meditation over different scenes: each 
the produce of separate but confused recollections. As the 
Rhine flows, so flows the national genius, by mountain 
and valley—the wildest solitude—the sudden spires of 
ancient cities—the mouldered castle—the stately monas¬ 
tery—the humble cot. Grandeur and homeliness, history 
and superstition, truth‘and fable, succeeding one another, 
so as to blend into a whole.” * 

The lordly Byron has even more poetically, and in 
measured stanza, portrayed and sung the traditionary 
scenes and mental "influences of the “ Majestic«Jlhine.” 
^oubtless many are familiar with his well-drawn de¬ 
scription ; hut, for. the gratification of others, I will 
repeat fwo or three of his stanzas, in harmony with 
Bulwer’s sketch:— 

“ A thousand battles have assail’d thy banks, 

But these and half theii^farae Ifave pass’d away,— 

And slaughter Beep’d on high his -virelt’ring ranks; 

Their very graves are gone—and what are they ? 

TJy tide wash’d down the blood of yesterday, 
c And all was stainless,,and on thy clear stream 
c Glass’d with its dancing light tl^e sunny ray: 

But o’er the blacken’d mdtnory’s blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly roll, all 'iweeping as they seem. 
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“ Adieu to thee again! a vain adieu! 

There ca« be no farewell to scene like thine; 

The mind is colour’d by the every hue: 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherish’d gaze upon thee, lovely Bhine! 

’Tis With the thankful glance of parting praise; 

More mighty spots may rise—^more glaring shine, 

But iioue unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft,—th<^ glories of old days! 

“ The negligently grand, the fruitful ihloom 
Of coining ripeness, the white city’s sheen, 

The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom, 

The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls between,— 

The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets ^een, 

In mockery of man’s art; and these, withal, 

A race of faces happy as the scene; 

Whose fertHe bounties here extend to all,— 

Still springing o’er thy banks, tho’ empires near them fall!” 

11 will he in a few hurried and summary expressions 1 
sliall present to you my own impressions and recollections 
of this faivfamed river. 

From the mouth of the Rhine to Cologne is a distance 
of about two hundred miles. The greatest part of that 
course through low, level countries; nothing exciting 
the curiosity of the traveller, or rewarding his patience in 
forcing his passage up against a current which is said to 
flow down at the rate of from six to eight miles an hour. 
The Rhine sweeps with a broad impetuous stream, and in 
many places is said to be deep, almost as deep as the sea for 
fathoming. But its usual breadth, so far as 1 have seen it, 
is about the tliird of a *ile, except when it passes through 
certain gorges, which will come to be described. Its greatest * 
breadth is about 700 yards, or nearly half a mile, so far 
as 1 saw it, and that was as high above the sea as 500 or 
600 miles. The Rhine flows ^chroughout, a most beauti¬ 
fully coloured stream. It is a blue, pellucid water, seem¬ 
ing as if it derived its colour from some early sources, 
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which were free from everything that would pollute it. So 
strong is the colour of what may he deserilited as the Rhine 
Proper, that when the Moselle enters it at Cohlenlz, it re¬ 
tains its distinct appearance, as if it were still a separate 
stream; for many miles beyond their junction the two rivers 
manifestly run down in parallel lines in the same channel. 

On the Rhine there are frequently seen what are called 
rafts; that is, floats of tiiViber hound together by chains 
and other ineaTA, fro^ the very highest sources of the 
river. These rafts arc attractive and exciting to tlie English 
traveller; they serve to illustrate the modes and perils 
of ancient traffic, and to link the commerce of the present 
times with antiquity. Somclimes they arc, or have been, 
so long as 800 feet, and 250 feet broad, and more than 
two, three, or four logs or trees in depth. Four hundred 
men, I learned, have occasionally been employed in navi¬ 
gating one of those rafts down the river ; having their huts 
erected upon the open and exposed platform, and having 
one sort of central rendezvous where they resort for their 
provision at meal-times, and where a general ciilinary ap¬ 
paratus is kept in operation to supply the whole company. 
The value of the raft that thus glides down the river day 
after day, and week “after week, till it reaches the place 
Inhere it is to be broken up and sold, is sometimes coin- 
puteef at as much as 30,000/. in timber alone. I saw some 
of these floating monsters, and marked the manner of work¬ 
ing them down the river. They may be said to be charac¬ 
teristic of the Rhine from its‘source—not merely of the 
Upper but also of the Lower Rhine; and therefore I think 
it advisable to introduce S deset-iption of them at this 
place. When a steamer passed them, the men apparently 


thought it necessary to run to a particular part of the raft, 
other^e the eddy or wave, that the steamer had raised 
up, yjrould flow over the whole surface of the raft, and they 


might experience at least thb inconvenience of subnltr- 


sion, if not something worse. They work them with 
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paddles in the front and paddles in the stem. As many 
as eight or ten different fowers work gently at the prow 
and at the stem of these temporary structures, so that 
they could keep them twisting or moving in accordance 
with the current of the stream. Since I did not sail up the 
Bhine to Cologne, I will only mention one or two of the 
towns which are upon the stream before you ascend to 
Cologne, after you j)as8 Nyme^en and Dort. 

Dort, or Dordrecht, is situated on fhc brknch of the Rhine 
called the Waal, the waters of which have rendered its po¬ 
sition insular, and almost isolated, and give a deadness to 
the general aspect of the place. Silent as a sabbath, the 
days of Dort’s greatness seem to have passed away. Mr. 
William Chambers represents the streets as lined with 
houses of anti pic fashion, the gables turning outward, and 
rising, with many grotesquely ornamented windows and iron 
steps, to a considerable altitude ; the bricks painted bright 
red, with stone cornices and ornaments of a light colour. 
Many of them hear their date.s carved on the exterior, and 
intimate fhat they were erected anterior to, or during, the 
Spanish occupation of the Low Provinces. The city is one 
of the oldest in Holland, and was the focus of turbulent 
political agitations when the people sought to establish 
constitutional liberty. Its surrounding hollow land gane 
title to its resident counts, who wciv* thence denominated 
counts of Holland ; and hence arose the name of the whole 
province, whose people were anciently called theFrisons. In 
1572, when the Seven Provinces declared their indepen¬ 
dence, the members of the states held their first meeting 
at Dort, and constituted William -Prince of Orange, Stadt- 
holder. But the associations of the place in ecclesiastical 
history have given it more notoriety. It was here that the 
speculations in theology of James Hermann (Latinised into 

months’ synod, when Pro¬ 
of Papal councils, convened 
from many lands, by roydl and republican authority, in the 


Arminius) occasioned a^sb 
testant clergy, in imitation 
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years 1618 and 1619, to deliberate and determine (vain 
attempt!) whether Arminiauffim or CalTinism were the 
doctrine of Scripture. Their conclusion, which settled 
nothing for other men, but only expressed their own judg¬ 
ment, was, that the opinions of Calvin regarding the five 
points,” including predestination, are the true doctrine ; 
and, consequently, that the principles of Arminius are not 
truth. The edifice in wMch this assembly of grave divines 
held their discussions, stands in a narrow back street, re¬ 
sembles an old chapel, with two rows of windows, those of 
the higher floor being loftier than is the lower tier; and 
along the front are a range of heads, carved in relief, in 
stone. It is now a public-house, or Dutch slytirij, and 
the principal hall was recently occupied as a theatre for 
music, dancing, and theatricabs.* 

* This synod consisted of thirty-eight Dutch and Walloon divines, 
five professors of the universities, and twenty-one lay elders; making 
together sixty-four peisoiys; of wluch not above three or four were 
Remonstrants Besides these, there were twenty-eigh| foreign di¬ 
vines, from Great Britain, from the Palatinate, from Hessia, Swit¬ 
zerland, Geneva, Bremen, Eniden, Nassau, and Wetteravia; the 
French king not permitting his Protestant divines to appear. Next 
to the States’ deputies At the English diviifts: the second^place was 
reserved for the French divines the rest sat in the order recited. 
tTpon the right and left hand of the chair, next to the lay deputies, 
sat the ^etherland professors of divinity, then the ministers and 
elders, according to the rank of their provinces > the Walloon 
churches sitting last. After the divines, as well domestic as foreign, 
had produced their credentials, the Rev. Mr. John Bogerman, of Lee 
Warden, who bad declared that heretics ought to be put to death, 
was chosen president; the Rev.^Jacob Roland and Herman Fauke- 
iius, of Amsterdam an<J MidSieburgh, assessors; Heinsios was scribe; 
and the Rev. Mr. Damouon and Festius Hommius, secretaries. These 
last were men of limited attainments, b^t zealous partisans. A 
"jjeneral^fest was then appointed; after which they proceeded to 
busings. The names of the English divines were, Dr. Carlton, 
Bislkp of Llandaff; Dr. Hall, Dean of Worcester, afterwards Bii^op 
of Norwich; Dr. Davenant, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury; and 
Dr. Samuel Ward, Master of Sydney College, Cambridge; but Dr. 
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The population is now 20,000, and Dort remains still 
rather distinguished for its 'association in connection with 
the commerce of Holland. You pass on to the fortress of 
Wesel, a frontier bulwark of Prussia, and thence to Dus- 
seldorf, situated on the river Dussel. This is represented 
m a prosperous town, connected with both sides of the 
Rhine by a bridge of boats, containing about 30,000 inha¬ 
bitants : but it is more celebrateo in literature, by the arts, 
and what is called the Dusseldorf school^ than by any 
other peculiarity; and the Dusseldorf school is a school 
of painters, whose exhibitions every year have introduced 
a new character into the style of modem paintings, and 
who therefore arc deemed to be Morthy of some celebrity 
and of commendation by those who conduct the literature 
of the day. The navigation of the river brings the vessels 

Mall not being able to bear the climate, Dr. Good, Prebendary' of 
Canterbury, appointed in his room. Mr. Balcanqual, a Scotch* 
man, but no friend to the Kirk, a)so commissioned by King 
James to lepimMit that church, lie was taken into consultation, 
and joined in suffrage with the Euglish divines, so as to make one 
college, for the divines of each nation gave onlj one vote in the 
synod, as their united sense; and though Balcanqual did not wear 
the habit^ of tlie English divines, nor sit ^Hh them in the synod* 
having a place by himself, us representative of the Scottish Kirk, 
yet (says the Bishop of Llaiidaff) his apparel was decent, and in atl 
respects he gave much satisfaction, llis Majesty’s instructions to 
them were, Ist, To agree among themselves about the state of any 
question, and how far it may be maintained agreeably to the Scrip¬ 
tures and the doctrine of the Church of England 2tid, to advise the 
Dutch ministers not to insist, in their sermons, upon scholastic 
points, but to abide by their former confession of faith, and those of 
their neighbour refortuod churches. ^rd, that they should consult 
the king’s honour, the peace of the distracted churches, and behave 
in all things with gravitj^and moderation ” When all the members 
of the synod were assembled, they took the following orth in the 
twenty-third session, each person 6t£.ndiug up in his place, and laying 
his hand upon his heart;— 

^ I promise before God, whoin I believe and worship, as here pre¬ 
sent, and as the searcher oPtbe reins and heart, that during the 
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clo«e in upon the streets of Dusseldorf. Its fortresses have 
given place to pleasant and fruitful gardens, and scenes 
of recreation; and as the residence pf one of the Prussian 
princes, it affords attractions to the provincial estates of the 
Lower Rhine. Elherfeld is but a few miles from Dusscl- 
“dorf, connected by a railway, and is one of the most im¬ 
portant towns in Prussia. It has been designated the 
Manchester of the Lower RHinQ, in cojpsequence of the 
extensive cotton manufactories, the various modes of pro¬ 
ducing cotton and preparing them for the world at large. 
Its principal manufactures arc thread, cottons, silks, and 

whole course of the transacttoiis of this sjTiod, in which there will 
be made an inquiry into, and judgment a^d decision of, not only the 
well-known fvc points, and all the difficulties resulting from thence, 
but likewise of all other sorts of doctrine, I will not make nse of any 
kind of human writings, but only of tbe word of God, as a sure and 
infallible rule of faith. Neither will I have any other thing in view 
throughout this whole discussion but the honour of God, the peace 
of tbe church, and, above all, the preservation of the punty of doc^ 
trine. So help me, my Saviour, Jesus Christ, whom & ardently be¬ 
seech to assist me in this my design by his Holy Spirit.” 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of this invocation and oath, there 
is too much reason to believe that the m^ority were treated as cri¬ 
minals cited to the bar for judgment; standing before G&i and their 
^ magistrates, and required by tbe States to obey the decrees of the 
syndd, under the penalty, if they refused, of both civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical censure. The conduct of the majority, of the moderator, and 
other officials, was tyrannical, degrading, and partial; upbraiding 
the Remonstrants as jiudacious and deceitful, insolent and pertina¬ 
cious, and inflicting on them every mark of indignity and provoca¬ 
tion; locking the doors of the room to which they retired for coun¬ 
sel, and excluding, with vigilairt suspicion, any friend from conver¬ 
sation, or any witneA from observation and reporting of this synod, 
called only to please angry divines.” Martiuius, of Bremen, said 
to but^^friends, “ I beheve, now, what 8t Gregory Nazianzen says, 

* tha!& he had never seen any council which bad a happy success, but 
rather increased the evil instead of removing it’ I declare, as well 
as that father, that I will never Set my foot in any synod agaiq,. O, 
DortI DortI would to God that I had never seen thee 1” 
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Turkey dyea, ftom which it has derived a modem pros¬ 
perity a»d great wealth. They so excel in dyeing Turkey 
red, that dealers send cotton yam, even from England 
and Scotland, that it may be dyed in this city. Three 
nuUions sterling were said to he the value of the manu- 
frtctores here in the year 1829. United with Barman, a 
contiguous town, the population of this district amounts 
to 70,000; and pne continuous scene of industry is pre- 
scnted for nearly six miles. Situate^ in the valley of the 
Wiipper, its position is picturesque, healthy, and con¬ 
venient for commerce. 

I now come, however, to my own part of tlje jonmey; 
and remind you that my route lay along the railway from 
Brussels direct through Meclilin, Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and some minor towns, to Cologne. The machinery for 
these railways has been, for the most part, the manufac¬ 
ture of that Cockerill of whom I spoke, at Seraigne, whose 
establishment is in the neighbourhood of Liege : but here 
and there a superior engine, one that was considered rather 
a first-rate hnd successful one, and admired as a model, I 
saw bearing the mark of Sharpe, Roberts, and Co.; and I 
felt, too, a sort of brotherhood with these engines when 
they passted me with such a name; for not only was I re¬ 
minded of Manchester, and of the enterprise which distin¬ 
guishes this town; hut I saw in this what had h^^en the 
glory of Manchester,—its mechanical skill, and its suc¬ 
cessful application of that skill, to facilitate travelling in 
other lands as well as in Britain. An honour, a thousand 
times more to he coveted than the ducal coronet, or mere 
martial banners identified with the name;, or than if the 
material thus fabricated had been converted into imple¬ 
ments of war,—^the spear, the sword, or the murderous in¬ 
struments of artillery. The trains between Aix-Ia-,Cha- 
pelle and Cologne have greater accommodation than you 
have in your railway trains here. They are arranged into 
as many as four different Classes :^the highest class being 
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for those that like to be very peculiarly select, and who, in 
ordef to enjoy such seclusion, are willing to three times 
the price that they might travel at. . ^ome people like to 
indulge themselves, and appropriate otium cum dignitale; 
and that nobody can object to, when it is acquired at their 
own charge. The fares for these are about Ifrf. per mile. 
The second class, chars~d-banc, as they are called, are 
carriages with cushions, linings, .and every luxiyy that we, 
who are moderajte in our ideas of luxury, should consider 
as fit for the first class: and for the second class, the price 
docs not much exceed Id. a mile. The third class are in 
close carriages, without cushions; and the fourth class are 
open wagons, which sometimes are covered from the rain, 
the sun, and the snow. I travelled frequently by such ; 
aTid these are considerably cheaper than Id. per mile for 
personal travelling; apart from luggage, which is charged 
by weight. 1 think that the railways on the Continent are 
but little inferior to the railways in England. Of course 
we took our chance of* rough and smooth, of dust, and 
wind, and rain; and, endeavouring to be economibal in my 
way towards Cologne, met with a few inconveniences. 

I chose the open carriages, and was for a season com¬ 
pletely covered with ^ust. Seeking a snug comer, as I 
thought, behind a superior carriage that rose high above me, 
I iras^ned myself quiet and comfortable; but when we 
came to the pulverised part of the road, where the motion 
and draught of the engine and carriages excited the dust, it 
was a perfect cloud of penetrating sand. We were enveloped 
—surrounded: we had to close our eyes, our ears, our 
bosoms: we had, of co.urse, to keep our mouths shut. 

' There was very littifc opportunity for admiring the objects 
you were passing; and for about two hours our position 
Vas mo*t unpleasajit, without afibrding the facilities we had 
contemplated for seeing the* country. I would not advise 
anybody to take the fourtbj class carriages either 5br 
economy or pleasure. I mention this to show you the 
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Utmal modes of the railway travelling. We traversed 
about thirty miles during 4he time of tliis dusty visitation; 
the scenery of which.was entirely hid from our view-such 
was the speed at which we travelled. Whilst whirling 
onward in this course, we stopped at and passed the ancient 
town of Diircn, a Roman station mentioned in Antonine’s 
Itinerary; and not distant from it is the celebrated battle¬ 
field of Zulpich, where King Clovis, in 496, defeated the 
Alleinanni. Tn the parish church of Zulpich is still pre¬ 
served the font in which this royal warrior renounced his 
hereditary idolatry, and embraced the title of a Christian 
king. Charles V. was nearly killed by a shot fired from 
the walls of Diircn by a townsman, who sought thus to 
defend his native city, while the emperor sought to take it. 
His force a nounted to nearly 62,000 men ; with which, 
after a protrai'tt'd siege and an ohstiuat** resistance, he 
took, and destroyed the eitadel, in the year 1543. The 
town is now emploj e<l in nobler pursuits—8,000 people 
diligently engaged in the manufacture of elotli and paper. 

The train in which we were conveyed v as one tliat seemed 
appointed to stop at all the stations; which were frequently 
at such vexatiously short distances as six or seven miles, 
during* part of the'way. I thought at the lime it was 
most tedious, compared to the facility vith which 1 
have usually tnivellcd; hut when I reflected on the dis¬ 
tances tind time, it occurred to me they were not more 
tedious than the trains passing from Liverpool to Man¬ 
chester, where they stop sAme fourteeii times in the course 
of thirty miles. 1 believe that, placing the one against 
the other, and working the cCue on the same principle with 
the other, yon will find the railroads on the Continent' 
almost as good, or, with hut few abatements, as pleasant 
as the railroads in England. They have, for tht sake 6f 
economy, however, adopted what I should think wilT in the 
end prove no economy; tlicy have only laid one line of rails 
on the Great Belgian line; and at certain places only, at 
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guard stations, they have a double line, with the design to 
allow liic carriages to pass one hnothcr. In consequence 
of this, if one train is early and another is late, the early 
carriages must stay in impatient expectation for the others; 
and all the speed that has been made is entirely and voxa- 
tiously lost in waiting for the lingering and irregular party. 
I think they will by and by see it to be the best economy 
to allow free scope for evefy carriage, and to have doirble 
lines. -Wc camesto Cc^logne ; and as wc approached it, we 
found that it appeared to the rajjid glance of the stranger 
sun-ounded with the waters of tlu* Rhine. The road seemed 
as if it must intersect and cross several deep ravines before 
yt)ii could enter. These waters, I fancy, were the waters 
th.it tilled up the ditches of the fortification. Our train 
arri\ed smooth and comfortably at the station: and in a 

4 ^ 

low ihonuMits we were oarriod by an omnibus to the Oasthof 
Ilof Van Holland—the Hotel of Holland. 

I need not give yon any account of the manner in which 
■\^e w(‘re entertained tlu+c. 1 may only remark, that tlie 
first night was ])assed without many of the comforts, not 
to say ]uxiiri(*s of home. Tlie sailors, or whoever they 
■\veie, that were passing through the streets, seemed to be 
menv enough to a lati* hour, and the noise of their nierri- 
incut reached my hcd-room, so that 1 slept little. 1 found 
ni} Iriciuls had slKircd in similar restlessness, hut from 
anollici cauic. Dr. 1). and his lady had proceeded as if 
thuv h.id been at home, as regarded being in one bed-room, 
and li.id not sought more th.an one bed ; hut it proved that 
the bed was not so long as that a man might stretch him¬ 
self upon it, nor so broad as that they could sleep eom- 
fortaldy under its covering. It was deemed requisite by 
us all that a new arrangement should he made, and that 
caeli . ia\..ncr should occupy a separate bed the next night. 

II 'vas our fortune to exjiencnce the reality of what Hood, 
in hi. comic humour, ])Tcscnted ta caricature, in his “ Voy¬ 
age up the Rhine.” The scene u'hs called // Spare Bed, 
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By tbe pictorial representation, a gentleman is exhibited 
with his head just up over the pillow, not very comforfiably ■ 
situated ; and his feet and legs, or half of his legs, beyond 
the lower end of the bed; the clothes lying down, not suf¬ 
ficient to cover him, or I one side; his extremities bare at 
the foot. This was a spare b«& upon the Rhine. We 
mode ourselves romfortablc, hon^wer: so far as bedding 
was concerned, we were resolved^io do so: and the dif¬ 
ferent bed-rooms whiefi were requnred fo*Mr. B. and his 
sister, for Dr. 1). and his lady, and myself, were all ar¬ 
ranged together in a convenient part of the hotel; so that 
we could breakfast and have tea by ourselves, and were 
perleetly suited, so far as such things were concerned. 
They had no idea of blankets there: it was only by 
particular desire tluit blankets were provided. They 
have what ajqx'ared to n)e a most appalling substitute : it 
w'Ms no other than a downy bed, to be laid on the person 
that jiroposcd to sleep ; you had the sheet, that W'as neither 
long enough nor broad enough, but you had nothing more 
to wiap youiself in as an under-covering, and then you had 
this downy bed which overlaid you. I tliought, when I 
awoke, some tremendous monster oppressed me: it proved 
a kind .d' night-mare. 1 resolved 1 jhould sleep under no 
such covering next night. This was the bedding that vvas 
provided at the Cour de Holland?. I found, hewever, 
as a homely and most useful accompaniment for foreign 
truv el, my Scotch plaid ; which served a double debt to pay 
—a (|uilt by night, and' overall by day. Many of the 
peojile followed, and looked with wonderment or surprise, 
imagining I was some strange erratic visitant from one of the 
most remote or least civilised of the regions of the earth: hut' 
1 exjieriencod the comfort of it many times, when no other 
garment would have served as a substitute. . 

Cologne itself contains a population of about 65)000, or 
ftmn that to 70,000 people. As a town, it is one of the 
least inviting, the least handsome or spacious of all the 
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cities I have visited anywhere; to be an ancient and a large 
city; the resort of imperial and* commercial wealth, as well 
as ecclesiastical domination. The streets are narrow and 
mean ; they are as contracted and impassable as the streets 
that I saw in the obsolete and decayed cities of the East, 
where the light of the sun never shone upon the pave¬ 
ments ; the houses having been reared so high as to keep 
out the sun, even though«t was vertical. It might have 
been deemed th^ design of architects and civic authorities, 
from the days of Agrippina till the time when Hanseatic 
prosperity declined, to keep out the beauties of heaven 
and the balmy breath of day from the pavements upon 
which the passenger trod. The streets of Cologne have 
been compared very fitly, by a Scotch writer, to the streets 
of the Old Town of Edinburgh,—to the West Bow, the 
Cowgate, the Grass Market, and various other places. The 
associations which these allusions will recall to a quondam 
visitor of Auld Reekie, at the hours of nine and ten o’clock, 
r.M., when the regime of malarious sewerage and loathsome 
effluvia gave character to the streets, however uninviting, 
will fitly represent the filthiness of Cologne. The poetry 
of Coleridge will better complete the picture than my harsh 
prose:— i ^ 

Yfc nymphs who reign o’er sewers and sinks, 

The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne, 

But tell me, nymphs^what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine?” 

] may only add, that, to onywapprehension, the Colognesc 
seemed to prefer the duxury of carrying their sewers and 
sinks upon the surface of their streets, to any under-ground 
CAcavutwis and conduits which sanatory refinement might 
suggest. You may conjectiwre what would be the effluvia 
passing through a town with such accommodation. Th^s 
ancient seat of power and commerce has, however, many 

o 2 
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circumstances connected wth it of an historical character 
to excite an interest in it. ♦ 

Bulwer exclaims,. as he pauses in his pilgrimage:— 
“ Rome, magnificent Rome ! wherever the pilgrim wends, 
the traces of thy dominion greet his eyes. Still, in the 
heart of the bold Gennan race, is graven the print of the 
eagl<*’s claws ; and amidst the haunted regions of the Rhine 
we jiaiisc to wonder at the. gieat monuments of the Italian 
yoke. At Cologne our travellers were, in the city to 
which the eainp of Mareus Agrippa had given birth; that 
spot had resounded with the armed tread of the legions of 
Trajan. In that city, Vltcdlius, Sylvaims, were jiro- 
claimcd emperors. By that church did the latter receive 
his death.” In September, Si55, Sylvanus, charged with 
treason, and nc.^uitled of the chaige, to which only a 
fraudulent avtifiee had cx])(»sed him, wa« yet indignantly 
jmiipitated into the rebellion of which he was unjustly 
accused; and having assumed the jmrple at Cologne, his 
head-«ju,irters, he tiicriec menaced Italy with invasion, and 
Milan whh a siege. IJrsieinns jiieteuded to join his stan¬ 
dard, betrayed liis eonfidenci*, and efleeted his as.sassinatic)ii, 
lifter an im])crial reign of tw'cnty-eight dajs. Prior to the 
Cliiislicu era, the Roman cam]) had occupied the site of 
this city: here Geriiianicus fought the battles of the cm- 
]»ire; and his wife gave birth to Aginppina, the sioter of 
one emperor, Caligula ; the wife of anothei, Claudius ; and 
the mother of Nero, the last hereditary Augustus; of great 
talent and greater lewdiu’ss; jioisouing her husband, to 
make room foi her son in the seat of empire; and receiv- 
i.ig, as her fatal retiabution, ihe rcntcnce of private murder 
by the order of that son whom she had pamjn'red and in¬ 
dulged. With her t'xpiriug breath she execrated his name, 
and entreated the exeeutioner to plunge his weapon into 
the womb which liad home iiilo the wwld such a monster 
acNero. Tacitus meutioii.s that Tiberius had transplanted 
the Ubii from the oiiposite bank of the Rhine to the camp 
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'where Agrippina was bom; and hence it bore the name 
of Civitas Ubiorum; hut the empress secured her birth- 
plare a higher honour in the esteenl of citizens, when it 
was raised to the dignity of a colony of the imperial city, 
and designated Colonia Agrippina, Hence the origin of 
its modem name. Little less than two thousand years is 
the period ol its history; and it serves as a link of con¬ 
nection with the days and events'in .jvhich apostles laboured 
and primitive mflrtyrs suffered for Jesus’ sake. In German 
its name is pronounced Kolen, and in French it is written 
Cologne, from its original name. 

Cologne was in subsequent jears so prospeious in eom- 
merce, and as a centre of intercourse upon the Rhine, as to 
be able to send forth .30,000 fighting men at one time. The 
rerident population, therefoic, must have been exceedingly 
great. The archbishops of Cologne became clerical princes ; 
and they were something like the bishop whose deliverance 
from caiitivity the pope claimed from a warlike king. The 
king had taken the bishop prisoner in the field of battle. 
The pope demanded the bishop, as being a son of the 
ebunh; he was a consecrated priest, a holy man; his 
person was sacred, and his office was,of diiinc authority; 
he was an tpiscojial dignitary, and he ought not to be 
made the capfi\e of WMr. So reasoned the jiope under the 
bishop’s /nitre and the tiara of Rome. The king, in ex¬ 
amining his captive, discoi ered an under garment, a warlike 
jacket; it was a coat of mail, w’om by the reverend prelate 
to protect him while fighting. The answer of the king, 
therefore, was, to ret.iin the bishop, and send the coat 
of mail to the pope and with this laconic and insinuating 
query he closed the matter—“ Is this thy son’s coat or no 
_Tho coat of mail being the gaih assumed by a son of the 
ehurclti would prove that he was not very peaceable in his 
dispo>.ition; or that the times in which he lived were 
tempting and hostile, and that he could forget his message 
of peace and his ministry,of reconciliation ; that he was as 
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well qualified to be placed under the service of the king 
as of the pope. 

The archbishops of Cologne proved themselves equally 
warlike: they had their settlements in the neighbourhood 
of Cologne, up so far as Bonn. One of the largest, the 
university, was such a fastness, and called the Electoral 
Palace of the Archbishops of Cologne. It is said that there 
were 2,500 priests in C’olbgne, as the priests that minis¬ 
tered to the people from day to day m theHime of its pros¬ 
perity; and that they had as many churches as there were 
days in the year. So numerous were their ecclesiastical 
edifices, that this passed into a proverb ; and so conducive 
to the spirit of mendicancy, that 5,000 beggars are reported 
as having daily depended on the charity solicited by the 
monks. It then fell under the blind and injurious domi¬ 
nation of the clergy. Their sway was not justly designated 
listless ; hut uncontrolled bigotry showed the incompetcncy 
of its ecclesiastical rulers, marred the prosperity of the 
town, and completed its ultimate decay. Intolerant per¬ 
secution chased the Jewish peojile from its w'alls; despotic 
fear expelled from within its gates the liberty-loving 
weavers ; and fanaticism expatriated tlic intelligent adhe¬ 
rents oi’the Protestant Reformation. 

The episcopal and clerical character of Cologne emi¬ 
nently flourished, and was congenifdly sustained by the 
number of its ecclesiastical edifices, down to the French 
Revolution : when the town contained eleven collegiate 
churches, nineteen parish churches, nineteen convents of 
monks, thirty-nine convents of nuns, and forty-nine cha¬ 
pels. The French reformers entered: they did not quite 
adopt the policy of John Knox, who afllrmed that if the 
nests were pulled down the rooks w'ould fly out; hut the^ 
converted many of the buildings to more useful purp^'ses, or 
at least to purposes that suited them better; altering 'Some 
o^ them to arsenals ; making some of them store-houses; 
employing some of them as place's for the sick; and thus 
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rendering their rich foundations and convents an ncconi- 
modation to the public, rather fhan, as they had been pre¬ 
viously, dens for thieving under the name of religion. 

The chief of all the ecclesiastical edifices in Cologne is 
called the Dom Kirke, or the cathedral. This building was 
undertaken in the thirteenth century; it was not finished 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. It is a very grand 
conception, according to the idea of the architect. There 
were designed Swo ttxwers, each of them to be 500 feet 
high ; the length of the edifice was to be, from one extreme 
to the other, east and west, 500 feet also. Indeed, I be¬ 
lieve it is 511 feet. The elevation of the roof or ceiling 
was to be as much as the breadth of the building, 231 feet, 
and so it is; and the ceiling is sustained by the most 
graceful columns or pillars ; appearing airy and chaste in so 
large an edifice. The whole structure is capacious, and 
exhibits the grand outliue of the artist’s conception. So 
singular is the building, that people think it a mutter of 
curioKity to discover who designed it. Since the year 1824 
or 1825, to the year 1842, about 40,000^. were expended in 
its repairs ; and yet at the end of 1842, it was considei'ed 
to be in no better condition than at the beginning of the 
jierioil when the repairs began. They had chosen tde stf>ne 
r/Cthe Drachcnfels, which is a peculiarly soft, porous, sandy, 
and tleciying stoneand the new parts of the building 
M'cre not more enduring than the old parts of its masonry. 
They had, however, placed it under the directions of llt^rr 
Zwirner, a distinguished architect, uho possesses tlie con¬ 
fidence of the association by wliom the completion of the 
cathedral has been undertaken. There were about throe 
hundred workmen employed, when I was there, cutting tlie 
stone, removing and replenishing parts that had decayed, 
restoring and repairing the whole in the exact model of tlie 
origHial design. The corroding stone was removed from 
the walls, its corrosions filled up, and plaster of Pa?is 
casts made from the moulds ; after the fashion of which the 
new stones were cut; so that 'Jie new or modem parts 
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should he exactly like the old building. Now they had 
expended—how much upoli it do you think? More than 
30)0002. three years, ago; and they calculate that five 
millions of dollars, or 750,000/., will be required for the 
nave and transept, the tower, facades, &c., in order to' 
complete the design. The King of Bavaria and the King 
of Prussia have each promised liberal and large grants. 
The King of Prussia has devoted a certain sum of money 
every year; and the Bavarian mpnai’ck is to provide 
painted glass for the windows. 

An association, denominated Don-bau Verien, extends 
its ramifications over Germany, for the purpose of organ¬ 
izing the people who now subscribe to the completion and 
repair of the cathedral, begun in 1248 by Conrad, of Hoch- 
stedten, electoral archbifiliop of ("ologne. The highest 
tower is not completed ; it has sto]>ped short, somewhere 
about 200 feet from the ground; and upon this tower still 
remains what they call a crane. The nati\es,—you may 
call them so,—natives in superstition,—believe that this is 
the very <irane hy which the woikmen raised the stones v/f 
the building when their labours w'crc iiitcirupted in 1509. 
Other sages, however, more learned in the records and 
traditions of the Doin Kirke, tell us that at one time it was 
thought to be an unsightly object, and a perpetual memc/- 
rial of boastful folly and incompetency by its imperfection ; 
and the authorities had the weathei-beaten and rotten 
timbers brought down. Soon after it was removed a storm 
began to rage ; thunder echoed, and rain poured in tor¬ 
rents ; and, amidst the fearful w^ar of the elements, the 
Colognese fancied the fury of the sweeping blast w^as sent 
to rend the cathedral to its base, as a mark of Divine dis¬ 
pleasure, and that it threatened to destroy them as well as 
the cathedral. In the greatest agitation and alarm Cue mul¬ 
titude declared their disjileasure with the authorities 
had evinced such impiety; and w^ould give them no peace 
till the crane, or a crane, w%'is again placed on the tbp of 
the tower. It has been suggested, however, that its per- 
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mancnt appearance on the lofty and conspicuous position 
was intended^ by the sacerdotal managers, to indicate that 
at no time was Ihe idea of completing the whole design of 
the original architect entirely abandoned. The whole tra¬ 
dition and the facts illustrate the superstition of that city 
and neighbourhood, and of their most distinguished clergy. 

We should, moreover, deduce from the incompleteness 
and boastful descriptions of wlVat the catbedr.al was to 
that, like the religion v ith which it was associated, there was 
more of promise than of fulfilment; more of show than of 
reality ; and more of plan than of execution. It is singular 
how writers of all names praise this cathedial for what it 
was to hart* heen^ and give credit to its builders or its 
patrons for ivhat was its design , as if the paits and dimen¬ 
sions specified in figures and sketched in drawings had 
been erected in solid masonry. The cathedral is a frag¬ 
ment, a ruin, an original plan, designs, of so splendid a 
structure,” &c., &c. It was to have been the St. Petei's 
of Gothic* architecture ; and “ the founder who (^onceived 
so splendid a stnicture deserves to be recorded,” tliougli 
no one can tell who he was, whether a magician, a saint, 
or a hero. Two towers were to have been raised rjOO feet 
high; and much more, that never will be done, was to hare 
In^n all finished. I do not know why the same eulogies 
might mt be passed'on many other fancy architects. I 
quote only one sentence, to show w'hat one admirer says, 
as an echo of others :—“ The elKjir is the ovly part finished; 
IGl feet high; and internally, from its size, height, and 
disposition of pillars, archest, chapels, and beautifully- 
coloured windows, resembling a splendid vision. Exter¬ 
nally, its double range of stupendous flying buttresses, and 
'Mtervening piers, bristling with a forest of purfled jiin- 
nacles,.strike the beholder w^th awe and astonishment. If 
compieted, this would have begn at once the most regular 
and most stupendous Gothic monument existing. The 
fine painted windows in the north aisle of the nave were 

' G 3 
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executed in 1508; the fourth, on the left from the en¬ 
trance, is the most beautiful; those in the choir are much 
older. Fourteen colossal statues of the twelve Apostles, 
the Virgin and Saviour coloured, are of excellent concep¬ 
tion and execution.” 

We visited the cathedral: we passed through its aisles, 
its naves, its arches; and my friends, the ladies who were 
;with me, were not particularly awe-struck with the scene; 
at least they seemed to feel that tl?*ey could do what the 
gentlemen might not venture to do. They approached a 
confessional in one aisle of tite cathedral; and the one was 
going to sit down as the confessor, and the other proposed 
to kneel, or to place herself in the character of the peni¬ 
tent, It was well that they did not execute their carica¬ 
ture ; the p .iest w'ould have dencuuced it as a most wicked 
design: for innnediattiy they apj^roached the chair, and 
indicated their irreverent freedom, wnthin the gmuded pre¬ 
cincts of the confessional, (a kind of chapel, where the 
I)nestuscd to sit to hear, confidentially poured into his cfir, 
iill that tlie penitents, in the fulness and sorrow of their 
hearts, chose to tell,) they were warned, and recalled to con¬ 
sider their position -‘uid danger. The guide rushed towards 
them ; and with rage, well feigned or sincere, in his coun¬ 
tenance, said, ” If you dare to do that, you will be put iuco 
prison.” As a just cause for his alarm, he narrated that 
there was a man who was guilty of a similar act of irre¬ 
verence and impiety not long since, and the priest had him 
confined as a criminal for many days; and in this the de¬ 
cision of the magistrate sustained him, because he brought 
desecration upon the holy place. I di4 not try the question 
whetlier they w'ould put me into prison ; but I walked up 
and down, hither and thither, through the aisles and tran¬ 
septs, until we had given full.scope to our curiosity, and 
surveyed externally what is considered the gem of tlie 
cathedral. 

This is a small marble chapel,^ where the burning lamp 
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rontinues by night as well as day. The lamps always 
bum and shed tlieir feeble rays in this innermost recess 
of the cathedral. I know not whether these lights are 
designed to conform to tabernacle and temple usages; 
to honour the dead, by illunnnating the chambers of their 
dust—it cannot, surely, cheer their spirits; or to instniet 
the living in matters otlierwise obscure. Such dim reh- 
ghm Vujhis may betoken the darkness which reigns within, 
and the iiT]pcrfeitiousi|)rcviiiHng in a cathedral service, and 
tlie w'orsliij) which is yielded to saints and angtls; but they 
cannot impart spiritual or intellectual benefits to the votary. 
You ask what renders tliis so sacred a place ? What needs 
a ('lirLstiaii sanctuary the aid of such emblematic fires, or 
the appendages of an idol’s temple? You are told, it is 
the chapel of///r three kings. The three kings—W'ho were 
they ! The answer of the oracle is, “ They were the wise 
nuMi that came from the East, at tlie time wdien the star 
ajipeared to manifest the birth of Christ at llethlelieni.” 
Their identit)^ may jierplex a rational inquirer ; ^ut it jirc- 

sents no dilKeultv to cathedral ortliodoxv, or to the satis- 

» * 

faction of sacerdotal gossij). Their mortal —1 was about 
to say;—1 ought gather, it might«acem, to say their 
immortal or undeca}jng remains w'ore marked out and 
intrusted to some ciinfidential guardian, w'hose piety and 
faitli wew^ sufliciently credulous; if not at the time they 
died, within a century, more or less—near enough to con¬ 
found all the doubts of seeptietpm, and respond to all the 
inquiries of reason. Who was the first honoured deposi¬ 
tary 1 am not learned cnough^n the legend to tell; or what 
intermediate agent Jbrought them from their own country, 
to which, by instructions of the angel, they had retunud, 
binder tj^e care and disposal of the party in whose posses¬ 
sion tluey were. When the impress Helena procured them 
is beyond ray power to report: ^nt it is most gravely af¬ 
firmed by the antiquary, that the^Empress—she is ranked 
in the calendar as St. Helena—brought tliem to Cou^tan- 
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tinople to grace the metropolis founded by her son. To 
him, according to Eusebius, she owed her knowledge 
of Christian doctrine; and if she only knew it so far as 
to count her treasures by mouldering bones, as the relics 
of saints or the fabulous remains of ancient worthies, her 
Christianity was not deserving of canonization. 

It is unknown to me: perhaps some of the Romish archae- \ 
ologists or legendary mqnkk could inform us, what casualty**ij 
bcfel these relics so as to disturb their rCst at Stamboul. 
But the next habitation which the calendar assigns them 
is Milan ; where we are told the Emperor Frederic Bar- 
barossa found them. The republican Milanese would not 
probably have much concerned themselves about the Magi 
or their bones ; but their electoral archbishops found relics 
and gewgaw instruments for promoting clerical devotion ; 
and when the glory of this republic, the ancient metropolis 
of Lombardy, and the early seat of Christian emperors, 
whose arch-prelate was second only to Rome in the hier¬ 
archy of the Latin Church, lay prostrate at the discretion 
of the Suahian monarch ; when its deserted streets were 
occupied by the imperidl army, and its houses w^ere tenanted 
only for revenge by the adverse population of Pavia and 
Como, of Cremona and Lodi; it was natural that the 
churches, which stood alone amidst the ruins of what had 
been Milan, should give up their treasures as pillage to the 
relentless spoiler. About the year 11G2 this vengeance 
came upon the devoted cit^ ; and the emperor transferred 
the relics of the three kings to the Archbishop of Cologne. 
The bones of the skeletons are, it is alleged, preserved in a 
coffin of silver, placed heiieatlk the shrine, hut never open 
to public gaze. 

Chambers, in his description, seems to have looked uporj 
these fragments of human greatness, if not with tfie levity 
of scepticism, yet with the cold incredulity of austere Pres¬ 
byterianism. I will not designate his spirit as irreverent, 
lest I should come under the sajne condemnaticn; but I 
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will quote his representation. “ With difficulty we per¬ 
ceived, in the midst of the partial gloom, three skulls stuck 
in a row like barbers’ blocks, and of as jetty darkness as 
if burnished with Warren’s blacking. Around the brow 
of each ghastly object, beneath a crown of gilt metal, was 
bound a fillet; on which, in sparkling gems of different 
colours, were inscribed the several names, ‘ Gaspar, Mel¬ 
chior, and Balthazar.”* How the names of these sancti 
magi were respqptively deciphered or appropriated, it would 
be a little too prying to inquire. The Evangelist gave 
them no such distinctive names ; but they are all and indi¬ 
vidually under the special guardianship of a jolly sacristan, 
who passes for a ‘ good-humoured priest,’ whose is the 
business to trim the lamps and shut up the shrine from 
unpaid inspection. It is only during the high festivals 
of the church that the people imagine they have a common 
property in these sacred delusions. The marble chapel is 
then thrown open, leaving the measure of votive offering 
to the gratuitous pleasure of the votary. But the jolly 
sacristan will exhibit them to any curious inquirdV or gentle 
and simple admirer of rosaries, whose soft and maudlin 
virtues consist in the liberal admiration of dotard and 

•A 

servile superstition,*Of ignorant sanctity. When (Aich visi- 
■^ors choose to pay a fee of five shillings, they may calmly 
and deliberately examine with near and minute inspection 
the bones of the three kings. I did not pay the penal t)', 
and was disinclined to minister either to the importance or 
the pocket of the ‘ good-hunlourcd priest.’ I know not 
how enlightened men—I will not say Christians—can 
countenance such gross and absurd superstition and im¬ 
posture. I canno*t refuse my credence that there are 
hones; though of what age, of what race, of what clime, 
of whtft sex, or, perhaps, even of what animal, I may 
question whether the jolly'sacristan could determine : and 
it matters little to the votaries whether they be the btmes 
of the magi, of the DecapolitaH demoniac, or the subsc- 
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q^uent victims of his evil genii who perished in the lake. 
Yet I do believe there are 'hones enshrined in this chapel; 
and that the most satisfactory evidence of their reality 
could be afforded. Parties most competent and qualified 
by sight and payment have testified, and I believe, that 
there are osseous structures, or rather fragments, encased 
end ornamented in the jewellery that is here exhibited. 

I will not even attempt to throw discredit on the averment 
that the ct-devant kings, as they qre reputed, had their 
cerebral coverings cased and jewelled after the most costly 
fashion; and that many thousands have been expended as 
the price of their preservation and exhibition. But I will 
not admit that the shrine and its various ornaments are 
worth six millions of francs, or 240,000i. sterling. I be¬ 
lieve the priests of superstition have known a more homely 
mode of employing the gifts of devotees in all ages. It is, 
moreover, well known, that when the Frfench revolutionary 
army approached Cologne, a.v. 1794, the three kings took 
to inglorious flight in regal style’: the furniture of the 
cathedral,''and the entire fabric of the shrine, were trans- 
poited, with the bones of Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthazar, 
to Arensberg, in "W'estphalia; where they remained in 
exile till 1804. How mmiy of the brightest jewels of the 
three crowns were lost in this captivity, who can tell ? It is 
confessed that the calamities of lemoval and restoration were 
alike disastrous; many of the most precious stones (so said 
the priests—whether roguishly or honourably we leave for 
the judgment of others) were lost or stolen ; and the shrine 
was greatly injured. Bits of coloured crystal and gilded 
silver have been substituted /or diamonds, gold, and pre¬ 
cious stones; though the pride of the Colognose tempted 
many to contribute all the jewels they could 8j)_are to. 
decorate the skulls afresh. Yet, such as they aro; the 
people reverence the king?, bow down before their shrine, 
and, even to this day, bring tributary gifts. 

Sergeant Talfotird obtmncd “ a,glimpse of the divinest 
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interior in the world, that of the cathedral, at this (seven 
o’clock) early hour, generously expanding its doors to 
devout worshippers. Perhaps its heavenly heauty, thus 
glimmering on our hurry in the pure light of an unclouded 
morning, produced a more characteristic impression than 
it could have done in a leisurely survey of a thing too 
fair for earth, too ethereal for time.” Chambers is more 
deliberate. “ Our attention, however, was immediately 
absorbed in the^religious spectacle around.^ Pushing our 
way through the crowd that filled the broad passage out¬ 
side the screen of the choir, we reached the terminating 
aisle of the church under the great east window. Here a 
most extraordinary scene was presented to our eyes. A 
kind of temple of marble, having pillars in front, and 
decorated with a profusion of enamel and gilding, stood in 
the aisle below the window, reaching to the height of eight 
or ten feet, and measuring five feet square inside. There 
were two or three steps in front; and above these there 
was an opening, the sides of which were lighted with 
lamps.” Bulw'cr’s love of poetry prevails in his estimate 
and description of the scene ; yet, withal, his poetry gives 
a correct appreciation of the influence of the delusion on 
such minds as witness the pomps and pageantrjriof sym- 
^jolic worship, and of traditionary, sentimental, or voluntary 
humiliation. “ Butrit is yet more worthy of notice from 
the pilgrim of romance than the searcher after antiquity; 
for here, behind the grand altar, is the tomb of the three 
kings of Cologne; the three worshippers, whom tradition 
humbled to our Saviour. Legend is rife with a thousand 
tales of the relics qf thfs tomb. The three kings of Co¬ 
logne are the tutelary names of that golden superstition 


„ which has often more votaries than the religion itself from 
w'hict it springs; and to Gertrude, the simple story 


of Lucille sufficed to make her for the moment credulous 


of the sanctity of the spot, fiehind the tomb three Gothic 
windows cast their ‘ dim religious light* over the tesselated 
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pavement and along the Ionic pillars. They found some 
of the more credulous believers in the authenticity of the 
relics kneeling before the tomb; and they arrested their 
steps, fearful to disturb the superstition which is never 
without something to sanctify, when contented with prayer 
and forgetful of persecution. The bones of the Magi are 
still supposed to consecrate the tomb ; and on the higher 
part of the monument the artisf has delineated their adora¬ 
tion to the infant Saviour.” I think,, werethis the moment 
for the task, it would not be diflicult, from this short 
extract of Bulwer’s, to produce the key to the liberalism 
which not merely tolerates the idolater, but palliates and 
honours idolatry, if it can but draw delicately and with 
sensibility on the resources of imagination. The toleration 
1 should repudiatt as arrant presumption, and the honour 
as spurious and affected charity; while the spirit and 
obligations of enlightened and revealed religion are neither 
felt nor understood. The heart of Marv of Medicis is 
entomhed in front of this shrine. 

A eoutrtiversy was wageil by the late monarch of Piussia 
with the dominant and encroaching spirit of the papacy in 
civil matters. The subject was of mixed marriages and the 
claims o." the Church of Rome to the issue of such connec¬ 
tions ; when she ventured to repudiate, and treat as viciou.. 
and illegitimate all such unions unlcsi her priests had the 
celebration of the rites of matrimony and of baptism. 
The Archbishop of Cologne, Baron Droste, took a promi¬ 
nent and leading part in the controversy ; defying the 
authority and the control of the king’s government, and 
upholding the superiority of''the church over the state. 
Royal manifestos and papal rescripts* continued as the 
weapons of the warfare for several years, and the bellige¬ 
rents seemed reluctant to adopt harsher expedients'^ • but 
at length royal forbearance was'exhausted, and the prelate 
wa", as gently as a king coulfd effect it, expelled from the 
archicpiscopal see, by mifftary force, and finally sent into 
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exile, and all his archiepiscopal functions in that diocese 
suspended. A period was suffered to elapse before the 
vacant mitre was transferred—time, or space, was given to 
the arch-prelate to repent or accept conciliation; and the 
notes addressed to Lambraschini, the cardinal secretary, by 
Bunsen, the Prussian envoy, seemed for a time to indicate 
a disposition to retrace the steps of aggression, and fall 
back so as to leave the position pf the two parties in sMu 
quo, as far as thl^ could be done without humiliation and 
disgrace. But the archbishop had acted too openly, as the 
accredited servant of the church, and as counselled by the 
Poj)e and the Cabinet of Rome, to venture a personal retrac¬ 
tation. And Gregory XVI., as pontiff, refused to listen to 
any compromise. “ Restore the archbishop,” he exclaimed, 
“ to liberty; replace him in the full exercise of his eccle¬ 
siastical functions, and then I will hear you ; but not till 
then.” This pope was ioo late. The church can do no 
wrong, and papal wisdom is infallible; it followed that the 
archbishop should be elevated in the Roman hierarchy; 
and the king of Prussia appointed .an ecclesi.asoic to the 
vacant sec. It was not difficult to find a churchman who 
would wear the mitre, .and receive the revenues of the 
metropolitan dioeese.\ llonoui and cifiolument were wel¬ 
come ; but no obedient son of the church wmuld venture 
to sit hi the place of the prelatic confessor in the cluapter 
of Cologne ; and when I visited the cathedral, the chair of 
the exiled diocesan remained empty; and the bishop who 
ministered the achiepiscopal affariis accounted himself only 
as a sufliagan; whose chair was placed inferior to the 
chair of the banished bishpp. This conduct was applauded 
by the clergy, was wanked at by the court, and was re¬ 
garded by strangers as approximating to episcopal rebel- 
"^ion, an*’ ecclesiastical presumption. But there was no 
popular emeute or excitemenL. 

Among the antique, but net ccclesi.astical or monki;>.]i 
attractions of Cologne, the museum is set down in guide- 
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books. A few Roman sculptures, tbe relics of statuary, 
which fifteen hundred or two thousand years have handed 
down; to which, as specimens of ancient handiwork, and 
proofs of their taste, the Ciceroni of the place direct the 
traveller’s attention, are deposited in the lower story of this 
building. A work of Grecian sculpture is distinguished 
as of great beauty and value in the antiquary’s esteem— 
a head of Medusa, said ‘to be finer and larger than the 
famous Medusa Rondanini. I suppose any taste was de¬ 
fective in such matters: but I found more amusement in 
the picture gallery above, which contains many specimens 
of the early school of Cologne. These are said, from 
their age and style to prove, that as early as the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, simultaneously with the revival of 
painting in Ttaly, a race of artists, self-taught, without 
assistance from ancient works, or communication with the 
Italians, started up on the banks of the Rhine; and by 
their study of nature alone, elevated the art of painting 
here as well as in the Netherlands, from the degradation 
into wdiieh it had fallen in the hands of Byzantine painters. 
1 was most attracted by the Last Judgment, from the easel 
of Master William (1448) of Cologne. While gazing on 
the fiautes of perdition, and the angels in their brightest 
colours of ultra-marine, I observed the forms and visag s 
of many consigned to misery and despair. I obsetved to 
my conductor that tliere were a few priests among the lost, 
which 1 thought incompatible with their function and 
power in clerical services over the fates in purgatory :—he 
coolly rej)lied, “ These w'erc the heretical priests, (meaning 
protestants,) and they arc all in'this limbo.” I admired 
a piece of a different description in the gallery: “ The 
captiv'e Jews at Babylon,” by Bandcman. The exquisite 
pathos, as well as the chaste beauty of the figures, the 
intense and affectionate breathing of soul and earnci^ness 
cf feeling, while they seemed to think of Zion, and hang 
their harps upon the wilfOws by the rivers of Babylon, gave 
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the composition a very high place, not alone in my judg¬ 
ment, but in my remembrance. I see them still; the 
women’s beauty, clothed in inexpressible sorrow, while 
tliey lift their eyes t^^wards the south, the land of their 
birth ; and the men’s deep anguish, brooding in the repose 
of a settled melancholy, while they seem to wish their 
tongue should be silent, and their right hand forget its 
cunning rather than they sfiould* forget Jerusalem. 

I apprehend 4he ajjtiquitics of this city must suffer a 
degree of neglect, if not of injustice, at my hand. Time 
would fail me to repeat all that is said of Clovis, declared 
here king of the Franks, a.t). 508 ; of Duns Sootus, buried 
in the chapel of the Minorites prematurely, while only in 
a trance, bursting his coffin, and vainly striving to escape 
from his vault; of the alchemist and magician, De Groot, 
buried in the Dominican’s church ; of the Theban legion 
of martyrs wdio suffered under the persecution of Diocletian, 
and whose bones line St. Geveon’s kircbe, one of the finest 
and most ancient churches in the city—its crypt dating 
from the tenth century ; and of the llathaus, a curious old 
building erected as the town-hall at different periods. I 
wandered round, and back, and forward, inspecting and 
admiring the various*parts of this once famous stfucture, 
where the Hanseatic League held the meetings as a mer¬ 
cantile* c(>nfcderation, •in a splendid chamber. Its Gothic 

tower, which contains the archives, w^as built in 1414, but 
the ground-floor was constructed in the thirteenth century. 
Its double arcade, a marble portal, finished in the Italian 
style in 1571, still attracts and deserves admiration; 
though the whole is surrtiunded by decayed and desolate 
houses, which seem the ruins of many generations ; and 
j^^jthe avenues or passages are fetid and offeusive lanes, for- 
biddii^ access or thoroughfare. 

I ^hall pause now, only to g^pnee at one other famed 
relic of former superstition, and thence proceed on my w'ay. 
We stand before the churph of St- Ursula, a structure just 
within the town walls, and no, way remarkable for its 
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architecture, or for its artistic ornaments or paintings. 
They show, indeed, a cruche d'albatre oriental, (a vessel 
of eastern alabaster,) which they allege was brought from 
the Holy Land, and was one of the veritable vessels which 
contained the water turned into wine at the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee. One antique painting is intended to 
represent the story of the legend according to which the 
building has been dedicated—the landing of Ursula at 
Cologne, accompanied with eleven,thousand virgin com¬ 
panions from Britain. An altar is enclosed in the golden 
chamber where the remains of the saint are interred ; the 
position of which was indicated by a dove sent to show the 
spot w'here her bones should repose and her church be 
built! The celebrity of tlic legend and the chapel is per¬ 
petuated by eleven thousand skulls and the corporate bones 
of the virgin missionaries, which it is affirmed are not 
merely buried here, but employed to decorate the sacred 
fabric. Glass frames, with small panes of glass, enclosing 
these bones and skulls, are set like windows in the walls 
of the nave, the choir, and especially the golden chamber. 
Through caeh small pane the hideous spectacle of a skull, 
a leg, an arm, set in close array, looks into the church 
wherevtr you turn your eyes. But vo render the number 
into thousands, a reflective multiplying mirror would bj 
required in every separate window-frame. It h?,s indeed 
been conjectured that even legendary fable could not have 
attempted so gross an imposition ; and that Undecemdla, a 
companion’s name, was read as if it had been undecem 
milha, the Latin for eleven thousand; and that the hony 
character of the legend was established in the dark ages, 
when few could read : but this is as stoutly repudiated by 
orthodox champions of the saint. They declare that 
Ursula was a British princess, who embarked in Britain 
with her virgin train for Armorica, to convert the pagans. 
The seasons were, however, unpropitious, and a storm 
drove the company from the ^^German Ocean up the 
Khine. 
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The painting represents them as landing at Cologne, 
three hundred miles oif their course by river. But they were 
slaughtered by the barbarian lluns, since they refused to 
break their vows of chastity; while some presiding mys¬ 
terious power secured that their bones should be thus en¬ 
shrined. It must have been an equally mysterious storm 
which regulated their navigation ; and a no less wonderful 
ship in which the thousands saile.d hundreds of miles up an 
unconquered river, whose stream rdns, in some places in a 
downward current, five or six miles per hour. Our asto¬ 
nishment is however greater, at the moral phenomenon 
connected with this place of resort. It is deemed one 
of the most sacred stations for popish virtue and devotion ; 
and multitudes visit it as a sanctuary, reckoning on the 
mediatorial power of Ursula and her associates. Her 
influence in the higher sanctuary, and her canonization, 
are of course rewards for her virtues; which, as far as 
I can learn, consisted chiefly in resisting the project of the 
Huns that she and her maidens should marry, instead 
of continuing a life of celibacy, and probably ftwteriiig a 
system which was not only unnatural but hurtful to so¬ 
ciety, and, by suggestion or by influence, conducive to 
impurity and debasovnent. They preferred death to the 
sacrifice of their voluntary humility and traditionary super¬ 
stition* This they accounted religion ; and for maintaining 
it unto death they were martyrs, and are now canonized 
intercessors. I was informed at the Cour de Hoilande, 
that, a fe\\ days prior to my visit, a Frenchman entered 
the hotel in seeming triumph, carrying a something wrapt 
in his handkerchief, as ,if he had obtained a treasure. 
“ What is this ?” said the head waiter. “ Oh, it is one 
of the bones of the virgins,” whispered the rejoicing 
’ Frenchhxan. “ A bone of the virgins! the virgin must 
have.hben an amazon, if thai, he a virgin’s bone,” It was 
large enough to have been the bone of a calf. The 
Frenchman started with horror at the presumed impiety 
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and blasphemous levity of the waiter, who would dare to 
doubt whether it was a virgin’s bone or not. 

The waiter himself, on reflection, seemed to shrink from 
his own suggestions, as if he were not only guilty, but 
likely to be visited with the penalties of the church for his 
infidelity, were it known to the clergy: and should his day 
of confession and responsibility arrive, more likely was he 
to be marked and watched for having laughed at the super¬ 
stition, than was the i^renchman to be reprehended for 
having stolen the precious relic.* The latter might be 
guilty of sacrilege, but his crime so sanctified by a true 
reverence for the church would be venial, and classed among 
the deeds where the end justified the means: but the 
other—the waiter’s delinquency—w'as a bolder and more 
daring offence, and likely to bring scandal on ecclesias¬ 
tical ordinance., and to shake the faith of the devout in 
the divine efficacy of relics. The one could w'lth impunity 
confess he had stolen the hone ; but he believed it was a 
virgin’s; and the other seemed not only to doubt the 
virginity‘.of the bone and its connexion w'lth St. Ursula; 
he evidently had little faith in bones or saints, in the 
church, or her intercessions. It is thus scepticism is 
promot’d among a people ignorant o* Scripture truth and 
spirituality. 1 did not hear of one resident of Cologne 
who dared to defy ecclesiastical hostility and censure, in 
attem]its to diffuse Scripture truth, w’ith the exception 
of one pious and erratic churchman from England, and his 
wife, an interesting Irishwoman. They appeared to live 
alone ; and yet rejoiced to labour for the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge. They told me that they circulated many religious 
books, and were then superintending the preparation of a 
w'ork to be printed in German; the expense of which w'as 
defrayed by an acknowledged atheist, who would r ert come' 


into personal collision with the church, hut would leadily 
give his money to the sup^jort of what will bring down 


superstition. The Prof'istantism which a State religion 
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supplies does not care for the souls of the people, and 
enters into no controversy with the bones of St. Ursula, 
or any idol shrine among the Colognese. 

One word, in taking farewell of Cologne, on its relation 
to trade and prosperity; its reverses and revivals in com¬ 
mercial adventure; the occasions of its decay, and the 
facilities for extension and progress as an entrepCt. From 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century, as one of the chief 
emporiums of tly; Hanseatic Leagile, Cologne flourished 
more than any northern city of Europe ; concentrating all 
the trade of the East, and maintaining a constant and 
direct communication with tlie capital of the West. The 
productions and the arts of the East, the architecture and 
painting of Italy, were thus associated on the banks of the 
Rhine. In 12.')9 a privilege, giving undue advantage, was 
conferred on Cologne; by which, all vessels were com¬ 
pelled to unload at her quays, and transfer their cargoes 
to Colognese bottoms ;—the monopoly of shipping, wliich 
was not likely to be continued or abrogated without retri¬ 
butive reprisals. The merchants of this city, ev?n in the 
reign of Henry VI., had exclusive privileges in England, 
including the special use of the Guildhall in London. It 
moreover enjoyed the advantages of a free towlP under 
tjje German empire; and conferred upon those who dwelt 
within'its walls inmnunities and .advantages, which at¬ 
tracted the liberal and enterprising, the thoughtful and 
the enlightened of all classes. Manufacturing of cloth 
Avas carried on here. Protestant refugees from other coun¬ 
tries for a time congregated in this city; and the monetary 
and cosmopolitan traders^ the ‘Jewish brokers of exchange, 
found an asylum anfl a market for a brief space in Cologne. 
The natural advantage of its position conspired with these 
adventflkius advantages. The finest river in the universe 
for navigation, with every ^)pportunity on its banks for 
docks, warehouses, and stores fbr merchandise ; accessibi* 
for land and water carriage; and «r central situation, con- 
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venient for the traffic of the Upper Rhine with the states 
of Helvetia or Switzerland, the provinces of Prussia, the 
departments of France, and the minor states of Germany 
along the Rhine; while the cities which lay below, toward 
the mouths of the river, the coast of Holland, the ports 
of Britain, and the Hanse Towns, held forth equal facilities 
for commerce and intercourse sufficient to render them the 
earners for the world. With all these means of prosperity, 
Cologne decayed; and the occasion may be traced to its 
mode of government, and the class of men to whom the 
authority was committed. Clerical and archiepiscopal 
functionaries assumed or rather usurped jurisdiction, and 
iniposc.d their veto as a restriction on the natural progress 
of society. Under their auspices it became the favoured 
abode of ecclesiastical fraternities, inappropriately desig¬ 
nated religionists —conventual and monastic establishments 
multi})lied. The uncontrolled snay of a bigoted priest¬ 
hood, and the ever-intruding domination of ecclesiastical 
loilcrs, alike selfish and ignorant of the principles and the 
jiliilosopny of government, marred the prospeiity and peace 
of Cologne. The Jews were persecuted and expelled in 
1425 ; the weavers were banished ; and in 1618 the Pro- 
testantj were expatriated. The injuiy done to the city by 
these arbitrary acts completed its downfal. Commeice 
took a new route across the continent of Europe ; and the 
navigation of the Rhine was closed by the Dutch in the 
sixteenth century, so as to prevent even the faintest strug¬ 
gles for trade; and this restriction continued till 1837. 
The truth and severity of the remarks will not excite sur¬ 
prise, when Chambers says, “ The town is altogether a 
collection of dirty streets, lanes, and ill-arranged open 
places, jumbled together in a confused mass ; and, unlikin 
every other town in the world, it seems to have no main 
street, nor any thoroughfare bettor than another, otag- 
Kating pools, sufficient to produce a direful pestilence, lie 
unheeded beneath the scrong glare of the summer sun in 
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every tharoughfare. The quay, instead of being disposed 
for wharfs and warehouses, is a strip of road outside the 
lofty walls, and destitute of any accomroodation for traffic. 
The^whole physical constitution of the place is, in short, 
disgraceful, or, more correctly speaking, is lamentable; 
for of coarse all is to be traced to the low intellectual con¬ 
dition of the inhabitants, and the political and ecclesiastical 
thraldom under which they fabout. What a glorious town 
might Cologne be»unde% a right system of things ! What a 
miserable place is it under a wrong one !" 

The French Revolution introduced a better day; it was a 
retributive visitation upon the ecclesiastical glory, or rather 
misrule of Cologne ; and swept away the whole ancient 
monastic and conventual institutions. Not only did its 
agents strip the churches and other ecclesiastical endow¬ 
ments of their wealth, but denuded the electoral archbishop 
of his secular power, and turned the papal edifices into 
barracks and stables. The Government of Prussia has 
-only restored the shadow of old prelatical rule; hut it 
maintains in a great degree the reality of repose. * There 
is a change begun in favour of the commerce of the port: 
it is now again free; and if the people hiid spirit and en¬ 
terprise, and were not 1)owcd to the earth by their filiper- 
stition, we should augur favourably of its prospects. 
Cologne •no,w trades diractly with countries beyond seas; 
sea-going vessels are constructed here; and prosperity 
promises to increase yearly; while the continuance of 
peace and the convergence of railroads will co-operate with 
the increased mercantile navigation of the Rhine, to im¬ 
prove, or at least afford facility for the improvement 
of Cologne. Let libMty, political as well as commercial, 
smile upon this people ; let religion as well as trade depend 
• on the jUfl^ent and affection of its unfettered votaries ; 
let pri()^ts and people be equal in the eye of law and 
government; and Cologne will surpass her early greatness • 
or mediaeval prosperity: her huge^carcass, revived by 
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vigorous principles, and supplied by increasing wealth, 
will swell beyond former proportions, and flourish both in 
population and industry, in good government and true 
religion. ^ 

I 80 completely realized the scene and adventures—I 
can hardly call it a mishap of Sergeant Talfourd, that I 
cannot resist the temptation to transcribe bis description. 
In consequence of having dl-opped near Verviers, on the 
railway, my Taglioni, I was indpeed wander without 
guide or commissionaire to the station, to make inquiries 
regarding its safety or arrival, and miscalculated distances 
and time, so that night descended on iny path. I was ig¬ 
norant of the way, of the language, and the people; which, 
added to the obscurity and darkness of a strange place, 
perplexed m\ erratic speculations. It was thus I came into 
sympathy with the learned sergeant in a small grove of 
trees, just beyond one of the city gates—a shady oasis, hc- 
tw(*cn two ascending roads, where he and his company had 
“ lounged among the roots of fir trees, making their shades 
a drawang-room till the hour of departure approached. It 
w'as dark,” he says, " long before we reached the station at 
Cologne ; where, escaping from the confusion of the omiii- 
buse^i, we were tempted to try to* wend our way to the 
hotel of the Rhine, and soon repented of our rashness. 
We first found ourselves in a long dismal avenue of lofty 
trees, with the uncertain gleam of w'ater below us; then in 
deeper gloom, beneath the battlements of the city gates, 
and winding among thd silent walls of the fortifications ; 
then emerging into a long, narrow, spectral street, the dark- 
ne|p and stillness of whihh made us shiver, and quicken 
our pace as much as our burdens v?ould allow. Long diSi 
we wander in the wilderness of Cologne, shelving down, 
as we thought, almost headlong to the Rhine,%f&ar which* 
the hotel of our destinatioh was situate, only to*§nd our¬ 
selves on the other sid# of the city, till at last we met a 
guide who conducte(^s to the Rhine Hotel, where we con- 
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soled ourselves with consolidated tea and supper. We 
had also the consolation of finding some of our fellow- 
passengers, w^ho had availed tbemselyes of all the appli¬ 
ances of the station, behind us; for they had been carried 
aboht to various hotels which were full, and came after us 
poor silly wanderers, to take such accommodations as our 
previous choice had left them/* 

Other sights invited, and? I sallied forth for new adven¬ 
tures : my confidence increased by extended experience and 
farther acquaintance. I visited the habitation where Ru¬ 
bens was boni, a.d. 1577, in the Stemen Gasse—the house 
is antique and spacious, but the street is narrow and mean. 

It has, however, another attraction, which the student 
of French histor}^ will powerfully feel. Here died Mary de 
Medicjs. Bulwersays, “And to these scenes and calm 
retreats, to the cloisters of the convent once belonging to 
this church, (of St, Mary,) fled the bruised spirit of the royal 
siiftercr, the victim of Richelieu—the unfortunate and am¬ 
bitious Mary de INfedicis.** Poor substitutes \vere the cell 
and the convent for the Divine refuge to which^distress 
wTirns man to flee. Scarcely will the solitude soothe, w'hile 
the monotony will recall all the bitterness of regret. But 
how much is crabodi^ in the associatmn of this now his¬ 
torical habitation ! The one word Medicis, and its recol- 
lections,nf Tuscany, of Florence, and of Rome; of cardinals, 
popes,dukes, and queens; of the II ugenots, and the massacre 
of St. Rartholomev ; of regal nitirders; and of infamous, but 
relentless bigotry and persecution! But add tlie other 
word Mary to the de Medkts, and what ideas of domestic 
strife, of conjugal collision, and matrimonial disquietude ; 
of uxorious fondness^md fitful relentings; of pleasant say¬ 
ings and renewed quarrels between royal parents! Here 
have Jbiought individually to our recollection Henry 
of Naydrre as the French king, Louis XIII., as his son; the 
Duke de Sully and the Cardinal*R*ichelicu as tlieir premier,, 
counsellors; the assassination of JIcnry, the imbecility 

•h 2 
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of Louis, the regency of a queen-mother, and the plots and 
cabals of royal favourites; the fortunate and the miserable 
d’Ancre; bitter religious controversy and Jesuitical preteix- 
sions to religious union and forbearance, a miserable mal¬ 
administration of government, and the successful states¬ 
manship of a political bishop; the overthrow of a queen- 
mother’s power, and her banishment to a remote province ; 
while she should eagcrl 3 r‘ waif and ardently hope for the 
death of her son, and the ruin of his minister. Such are 
the reminiscences revived by the proximity to the house 
where died Bulwer’s “ unfortunate and ambitious Mary de 
Medicis!! the victim of llichclieu'!!” 

Tlie church, of which this house was a convent, was 
erected on the site (/ the Roman capito^, by the mother 
of Charles Martel, wdio in the eighth century was con¬ 
queror of the Saracen, and the arch-hero of Christendom 
itself, as the hammer whose strokes the infidels could not 
resist. The illegitimacy of his birth as the son of Pepin, 
his mother thought to wipe away by this sendee to the 
church,*and the more venerable and time-honoured the gift 
which she dedicated, the more acceptable to wily priests and 
covetous churchmen. Plectrudis, the mother of Charles, 
founded the churcTi about A.D. 73t), on the very site of 
the capitol of the Roman city of Cologne ; her tomb ajjd 
effigy, the work of an early period, are let into the wall 
outside of the choir, in the building which now occupies the 
ancient site. Tlie doors are carved with scriptural subjects 
in relief-work as old as the twelfth century. Paintings, 
the oldest that are known to exist, have occupied their 
place till time has nearly diufaced the traces of the brush. 
The place retains its Roman name; and other memorials 
of the empire may yet be traced among the people. The 
ground had been originally elevated on which the edifice 
stood ; it is now levelled, and the ascent to the floor^of the 
church is by a flight of steps, leading from a cloister in a 
back coxirt. It contukis a splendid reliquary of marble 
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and gold over the high-altar, and the sculpture of some of 
the monuments is peculiarly interesting. In one of the 
side chapels there is a carved stone representing a child 
holding up and offering an apple to the infant Jesus in the 
arms of the Virgin. I did not go in, but I find Mr. Cham¬ 
bers had entered by a secluded path and found a tolerably 
large congregation at vespers. 

I would bid adieu to Cofogne ‘with pleasurable associa¬ 
tions, though I have recalled some remembrances not the 
most fragrant or laudatory. The Rhine and its tributaries 
are not the only grateful and refreshing waters which give 
celebrity to the name, though they alone cheer and beau¬ 
tify the scenery and environs of Cologne. Jean Marie 
Farina, at No. 23, Julich’s Platz, has sustained the renown 
of Eau de Cologne in spite of Coleridge’s Sewer Nymphs ; 
and twenty other manufacturers of this famous distillation 
have vied with each other to extend the reputation of their 
local but volatile production over the world. Where the 
Roman antiquity of Cologne has not been heard of or sus¬ 
pected, the liqueur has been poured out as a lavement in 
grateful libations; on the burning plains of India, in the 
sultry swamps of America, and in the tjirongcd saloons of 
fashion or frivolity amfdst the capitals of Europe. ^lany 
counterfeits are palmed on the good-natured or credulous 
public; but this only proves to the philosophical econo¬ 
mist tlic original excellency of “ Eaude Cologne though 
other eaux are manufactured which never saw Cologne, and 
are only sold, in a thousand cases, because they bear its 
name. 

; ^ We sailed from Cologne.* Ti&e distance by the river to 
Bonn is twenty miles ; but the beauty of the banks which 
become picturesque as the Siebengeberg, or Seven Hills, 

’ break uj^'d* tlie view, more than compensates for the addi¬ 
tional seven miles of the water-cqurse. The river Sieg 
here joins the Rhine ; upon its stream is seated the Castle 
of Siegburg, and on its bapks in ancient times lived the 
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Sicambri. The shadows of the hills or banks may have 
given origin to the name of Schwarz Rhiendorf, which is 
rendered worthy of a passing glance by a twin church ; a 
structure of Romanesque architecture, erected in 1151, by 
an archbishop—Arnold von Wied, of Cologne. The name 
of the patron interested me more than the pillared arcade, 
whose hundred bases and capitals still retain their antique 
ornaments. Tlie ele<‘tom of Cologne, though usually 
churchmen, were frequently members 6f noble families, 
and Von Wied was probably in the ancestral line of many 
such exalted clerical rulers. To Bonn, as their hereditary 
estate, or an appendage to their electoral title, they re¬ 
moved their palatial residence in 1268 ; and a member of 
the Von Wied faiu’ly bore the archiepiscopal crosier to¬ 
wards the close of the fifteenth century: but though 
swaying the electoral sceptre, Herman, Count de Wied, 
was not ashamed of the doctrine of the Reformation. In 
1543 he began, as an old man, in concert with Martin Buccr 
and Philip Mclancthon, to abolish the superstitious rites 
which had prevailed, and to introduce the observance of the 
Protestant forms of worship. The canons of his cathedral 
did not sympathize with their diocesan, and apprehending 
that their dignity and w'ealth would^sulFer diminution from 
reform, opposed with all the zeal of bigotry and self-inte¬ 
rest the innovations and enterprize of their m«tropolitan. 
The energy of the archbishop was, however, rather stimu¬ 
lated than abated, and his resolution became only the more 
confirmed and excited to demonstrate the necessity and 
virtue of the Reformation. They appealed to their impe¬ 
rial and ecclesiastical superiors, an(^ the emperor and the 
pope decreed his deposition. In the year 1546, rather than 
expose his people to the disasters of civil or religious war¬ 
fare, he voluntarily resigned his electoral dignity j,nd epis¬ 
copal power. Choosing^,to enjoy truth, and the Exercise 
of his owm religion, he sought the retirement of private 
life, and declined to disturb society by any questionable 
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struggle in efforts to maintain liis office. His was a nobler 
triumph than was the success of his papal and imperial 
adversaries, or than the fretful collision of some of his 


successors. His quiescence, however, did not preserve 
Bonn, the archiepiscopal seat, from the horrors of warfare 
and siege. It was captured by Ernest, archbishop of Ba¬ 
varia; sent to depose Gebhard Truebsess in 1584, because 
he, too, had become a Prwtestajit. Again, in 1703, the 

Dutch and English army besieged Bonn under the warlike 

* 

Marlborough, whose aggressive operations were conducted 
by the celebrated Coehom, and during their achievements 
a great part of the city was consumed by conflagration. 
The palace of the electoral archbishops remained ; and on 
the restoration of peace, the prelates resumed their title to 
the revenues of the estate, which they retained till the 
country was visited by the revolutionary army of France, at 
the close of the eighteenth century. During the various re¬ 
gime of that country, till the final overthrow of Napoleon’s 
power, these revenues were sequestrated for secular or 
military purposes, when the Holy Alliance compieted the 
redistribution of kingdoms and electorates, and the tem¬ 
poralities of Cologne were transferred to the Prussian 
Government. *• ’ . 


, The town of Bonn is stated by some authorities to con¬ 
tain nearljr 16,000 of a resident population, including the 
students of the university. The archiepiscopal palace has 
been transformed into a university, and where churchmen 
once rioted or reigned in princely magnificence and autho¬ 
rity, now congregate the youth of many lands, and in 
academic halls receive th" inttruction which studious re¬ 


search has prepared, and men of the greatest literary 
renown labour to impart. The Schlegcls and the Niebuhrs 
have miCn greater princes, and have swayed a more potent 
empire than the electors of Cologne. Not alone in the eight 
hundred or the thousand students who yearly assemble^ 
at Bonn, by the pedagogue’s auth.>rity, or the professor’s 
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readings and lectures, but by the literature which emanates 
from this university, they have exerted a moral and intel¬ 
lectual influence which extends beyond Gennany, which is 
felt in transatlantic states, and endures when the master¬ 
spirits have themselves passed away. At this university the 
Prince, who is now the husband of the Queen of England, 
pursued his juvenile studies, and successfully aspired to 
literary distinction. Here he acquired those principles 
and that culture, whicn may hereafter influence not only 

i * 

the character and conduct of British sovereigns and princes, 
but also the national policy of England among the king¬ 
doms of the world for ages to come. 

There is accommodation in this immense pile of build¬ 
ing, in the lec' are-rooms, library, halls, and other places of 
concourse, for double the present attendance of students, 
which ranges from seven hundred to a thousand; of whom 
some two hundred resort to Bonn from other provinces of 
Germ.my and more distant countries. There are also pro¬ 
fessors in suflicient number to teach and care for 1,500 or 
2,000 pwpils, who are not domiciled within the walls of the 
university. Tlie govcimment and tutfirships of the insti¬ 
tution are so comprehensive and liberal, that Protestant 
and Rofnan Catholidprofessors co-optfrate in the instruction 
of the same students in particular branches, and arrange 
for the delivery of lectures in sectarian and denominational 
theology, so as neither to infringe one another's liberty, nor 
encroach on the time of the several departments. There 
is a Protestant and a Roman Catholic Faculty of theology 
in the one university, granting certificates, degrees, and 
honours, without rivalry or eolli^ion. There is a professor 
for every twelve pupils. In Catholic ideology the students 
are as nine to four in evangelical theology; whilst the 
theological students are as three to five of the studtMtts in 
philosophy, medicine, and jurisprudence. The nujibers 
^during 1844-45 are not ifepforted so high as were the state¬ 
ments of former years the whole pupils being under 700. 
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For the Catholic theological students a convietorium, or 
public board, is provided at the expense of the Government, 
which costs annually about 1,0002. The annual allowance 
granted by the Prussian Government for all the depart¬ 
ments of the university of Bonn is nearly 5,0002. But, 
beside.s the old palace, a quarter of a mile in length, in 
whose spacious halls the professors lecture, there are mu¬ 
seums and botanical gardens, * cahinets of antiquities, 
medical and hospital establishments, &c. 

One of the most enchanting, luxurious, and beautiful 
walks that I ever saw, is a promenade half a mile long 
under avenues of chestnut trees, from the college down 
towaids the botanical gardens, where is situated the mu¬ 
seum of natural history. In this cabinet are deposited 
fossil and mineral formations, illustrating the geology of 
the Rhine and the volcanic origin of the proximate hills; 
among the curiosities is a set of fossil frogs, from the tad¬ 
pole to the full-grown specimen. Poppelsdorf was a 
chateau of a Prussian prince, and has been given up for 
the purpose of promoting university education. I like to 
discover this desire to promote learning; and was grati¬ 
fied to see tlie haunts and habitations of ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nitaries. Their avoca’tion has too often been to peel and 
si^nil the people, whatever have been their pretensions— 
and every jphilauthropist will rejoice to witness the dwell¬ 
ings of such men converted into the receptacles of learn¬ 
ing, and subserving the promotion of education among the 

% 

people. But I do not class myself among the indiscrimi¬ 
nate admirers of those German universities; nor should I 
praise the design contemplated in their establishment with¬ 
out qualification. 1 went and heard a lecture in one of 
the faculty halls; you know I am no German scholar, and 
therefore 1 would not undertake to speak with any preten¬ 
sion to^ critical accuracy of what I saw and heard; or to 
judge of the excellences of the lectures. I was pleased, 
however, to observe the gyeat anxiety evinced that every 

11 3 
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student should understand every separate proposition as 
laid down. Not only did the professor slowly read it (he 
read his lecture) carefully, but he repeated every proposition 
a second time ; and uttered it so deliberately as that the 
students could write each sentence of the proposition in 
their note*hooks. From what I perceived in his Latin 
quotations, (for I understood these parts better than his 
German,) it was a lecture on predestination. It presented 
an historical account of the view» of the various writers 
from the “ Fathers ” immediately subsequent to the apos¬ 
tles down to the present century, on the subject of predes¬ 
tination : quoting St. Chrysostom and Ambrose, and others 
of that era, r nd reciting the words of the doctors of the 
middle ages, and the more elaborate opinons of ecclesiastical 
authorities among the reformers ; reciting Calvin and Lu¬ 
ther, and other divines, whether of the Protestant or Romish 
chu ch, accounted learned in religious subjects; hefurnished 
his pupils with data for their own judgment, and took care 
that every writer as an authority that was quoted should 
be specified as to the book, the edition, the chapter, the 
page, to wdiich he was referring. All these were marked 
down in the transcript which the students took of his lecture. 

I was pleased with this particularity and attention. 

But I was surprised to count so few students. There were 
not more than fifteen young men listening to this elaborate 
lecture, out of the hundreds of students that were classed 
as alumni of this university. This contrasted painfully 
with the fact of which I was also a witness, that during 
night and day, whilst I was at Bonn, the noise of debau¬ 
chery, of revelry, and mirth,'proceeding from the bcer-#^ 
houses and wine-shops along the streets, from which those 
students constantly, in twos, threes, and greater numbers, 
were passing and re-passing, was enough to prove to me 
that many youths who ’•esorted thither sought indulgences 
*of a dissipating and degrading kind, rather than learn¬ 
ing, or the means of moral improvement. The students 
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here, as indeed in most other German colleges, seemed to 
concentrate their energies and talents principally in the 
cultivation of two acquirements, the One a habit, the other 
a property. The former is the passion for smoking, which 
they carry to perfection. In this they appeared not merely 
adepts—I should have pronounced them enthralled slaves. 
How they had composure and self-command sufficient to 
suspend this operation to hear the lecture, appeared to me 
a physiological phenomenon beyond ,my apprehension. 
For at all other times smoking might be represented as 
their alpha and omega, their being and elysium, their sym¬ 
bol of religion, of intelligence, and felicity. Their second 
attainment was more hirsute and Esau-like—the culture 
and growth of their hair, till it should become shaggy like 
the lama caprtna; whether upon the head or the chin. 
Here too they excelled. If they delighted in appearing 
like bears in the wood, or hirsine and moustached tobacco- 
funnels, they reached the goal of their ambition ; none 
could be more grave and hoary doctors, or mor(^deeply 
learned in the mysteries of.smoke and nicotiana. 

I pursued my route; when I proceeded from Bonn by 
water. I will introduce here, as aiv illustration of the 

w ^ 

character of the students, what occurred within my own 
obser\'ation ; though I shall thus anticipate a little. I had 
reached the water-sidb, and waited, more as a student 
of men and manners than as hurrying on to a more distant 
scene, till the steamer came alongside. The vessel was 
not in sight; but the passengers, in expectation, were 
clustering in groups on the quay or by the river side. All 
ears were attracted ]?y the noise of music. There was a 
procession preceded by a band of various instruments : in 
the^iptance it had the air of a military detachment, orderly, 
rank and file, upon the margjn of the river; they walked 
down with the tread of soldieri and the sound of martial 
instruments. There were six or e]ght of the company, 
from twenty-four to twertty-eight years of age, perhaps 
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even more, dressed, 1 should say, like harlequins or 
merry Andrews: they had belts and swords, and gloves 
that came half-way up their anus; and caps and flaunting 
feathers, and such other semi-warlikc accoutrements as 
would distinguish them, and make them peculiar. These 
were the guardians of their fellow-students. They waited 
till the vessel came dose upon the wharf, and then marched 
on board, with dnims.sounding, trumpets blowing; and 
tlie guns on board the steamer, aj well «is from the river 
banks, bellowed as if the company rejoiced because it had 
obtained such an accession either by title or by prowess. 
They had resolved to sail some thirty miles up the river. 

The young men paced up and dowrn, from the forecastle 
to the poop, or the deck; here in the cabin, and there in the 
saloon. There were four or five geiitlenieii travelling w^ith 
their carriages on board the steamer, whose ladies maids 
chose to sit on the dickeys or hox-seats of the carriages, 
whilst they were sailing up the river. Tlie young men 
of Bonn \vent peering and peeping into the faces of the 
females, and, after various elementary exercises, seemed 
to think they had accomplished a great achievement when 
they could jiut thrjc words together in English. I stood 
by, and heard them attempting the conjugation of the verb 
lQ love in the present tense, indicative mood, and adding 
the objective pronoun The*process wasa love; 

/ love:” “ yoM;” love you;” “ 1 love—love you; 

Hove you .Then standing bolt upright, and looking 
into the countenances of the females seated on the dickeys, 
they slowly pronounced the wwds “I love you:” and 
turned again to their companions, who vrere ready to shout ^ 
their congratulations, as if they thought this was mighty 
fine. Again, stepping up on the wheels, and opening the 
doors of the carriages, they^ frankly and coolly examined 
what sort of ornaments ^nd linings and fringes i\ie car¬ 
riages had. All these were gentlemen’s sons; some of them 
were princes. There was a prijice amongst the custodiers, 
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or guardians, as Avell as a professor’s son. It was, tlicre- 
fure, no clandestine or unsanctioned adventure of the young 
men. By deputy and delegate the authorities of the uni¬ 
versity were present, and regulated whatever was acknow¬ 
ledged. They had come on board; for what purpose ? 
For nothing else than revelry. They were, before they 
left us, some of them in convulsions with drinking. The 
leaders of them had to take care of sueh. I saw them 
repeatedly—as^a well-understood remedy for the delirium 
of inebriation—j)our water upon their temples, in order to 
bring them to their senses, whieli they had lost by drinking 
wine Sind brandy. IMany of the travellers had brought 
Mell-stoeked flasks on board with them; and others had 
bought the drink on board the vessel. They landed at a 
])hice called Linz; attempting the martisil array of pro- 
eeshion again, but falling into the disorderly rout of bae- 
flianals after the fearful orgies of intoxication. Some 
of them, not able to walk, but almost insensible, were 
tarried as log-, by tbeii companions. They landed at this 
town on the Saturday afternoon, in order that ffiey might 
s]K'nd the remainder of that day, the entire night, the whole 
of the next day, and return late tm Sunday night to Bonn. 

Linz was deemetia fmourite haunt, because o?its vine- 
•vaids, and*the habits of its inhabitants for the votaries 
of pa%sw)n. And it.was tliat they might spend the time— 
the jnofessor’s son acknowledged it, and tried to defend, 
or at least to palliate, the indulgence, to my friend Dr. 1). 
—^in wine and with women*. This was the University 
of Bonn ; and this was the recre.itiou of those young men, 
who gathered together‘'there, in order that they might ac¬ 
quire learning, and qualify to become the professors of uni¬ 
versities themselves, medical men, ministers, the jireacliers 
of religion amongst the people of Germany. Mr. William 
II(/witt has written, upon Germany, several interesting 
works ; and summed up his views and conclusions of 
student’s life in German univetsities. I can most fully 
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corrotprate his judgment pronounced in the folloiving 
quotation ; and lament tlie truth when he says, “ Amongf-t 
the whole number of Geriran students whom I have 
known, it would he difficult to select a dozen who were 
not confirmed deists. Let those who doubt the extent to 
which this philosophical pestilence is spread, go and judge 
for themselves; but let none send out solitary youths to 
study in Oerman universities, who do not wish to see them 
return very clover, very learned, and veryrcomplctely iin- 
christianised,” 

No one will wonder, when you have such a svateiti 
as I have described. This is the progress of knowledge 
without piety. The young men are sent to these univei- 
sities, where they can hear and note the lectures that I 
referred to, wThout much cost; wlien they can assotiate, 
smoke and drink together; wheie th(>\ can attend to the 
class, indeed, during the hours of Itcteu •, but wlieri they 
can neglect the preparation for the i ; .'ud during the 
twon V hours that inter\en(, abandon theinst hes to ahso- 
lute wickedness. Many men of fine talent—as you will 
fiud from the writings of Schiller and his eontemporaries, 
from the Life and Works of Goethe,—many most pro¬ 
mising then, destroy themsi'lves at these universities, hy 
such indulgences as I have described. Can the blessing* 
of God rest upon such a system? or‘ought the (iJhi*istian 
and the patriot to wish the introduction or extension of a 
.scheme so unrestrained by the fervour of religious influ¬ 
ences, so paralysed hy scepticjil torpor? I have named 
the Schlegels and the Niebuhrs as professors of this uni¬ 
versity, Roman Catholic and Protestant in name; but what 
savour of piety, or what odour of Christian charity, is 
associated writh either name ? I was not, indeed, fi'ce from 

• UJT' 

a kind of hero worship in reference to the latter: the 

f 

romance of travel and adventure had warmed my youthful 
t/fthusiasm in connection with the researches and his¬ 
tories of the elder and yodnger Nij'buhr. Over the wild.s 
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of Arabia, over the field of Roman history, and over the 
pages of classic heroism, I had wandered, by the guidance 
first of the elder, and then of the younger; and I now 
made a kind of pilgrimage to the cemetery in which the 
latter, who died a professor at Bonn, lies buried. Outside 
the Sternen Thor^ or the Star-gate, is this receptacle for the 
dead. I walked thither, and loitered near the spot where 
the philosophical historian of Rome has been interred. 
Young trees vuve ever his dust, and a tablet commemo¬ 
rates the fact of his remains being here laid for repose. 
His intellect, his researches, his elaborate re-construction 
of the traditions and shadows of the imperial city, and his 
new and sagacious version of tlic annals of Livy, and other 
original if not fabulous antiquarians of ancient Rome, are 
all remembered and admired; but where are his own per¬ 
sonal and spiritual identity and immortality—where the 
foundation of bis renown among the mighty dead—when 
false marble will leave nothing but sordid dust to moulder 
here? In this burying-ground are also deposited, wheie 
they were interred with all the honours, the botGes of se¬ 
veral students Tttll&d tn duels ! Such honour is conferred 
on the practical suicide, on the deliberate murderer, on the 
morbid sentimentalist; who reputed it cow^ardic^ to suffer 
an injury, and ignominious to pardon an ignorant traducer 
and impetuous fool! The graves of such pigmy gallants 
were thought fit associates for the mausoleum of Niebuhr, 
ihc interpreter of history! 

Beethoven, too, the composer, was a native of this city, 
and bom, as some assert, in the house 815, Bonngasse, 
1772 ; though others that, as his father was a poor 

chorus-singer, ct pus trap 6o«, and as he was a lad no way 
distinguished, no one cared or knew where so obscure a 
family dwelt. The highest authorities in the musical 
world have pronounced the ^most unqualified eulogies on 
this singular character. As a composer of music, pos¬ 
sessing a powerful, original, and inventive mind; though 
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reckoned inferior, in the details of melody and harmonic 
combinations, to Haydn or Mozart; yet making every 
competent judge feel, that he was possessed of an enthu¬ 
siastic spirit of inspiration, a wild and masculine energy, 
relieved by occasional touches of tender beauty and melan¬ 
choly; his extemporaneous playing was the most mag¬ 
nificent that J. B. Cramer ever heard; and he was a giant 
in respect of command of ideas and energy of style, though 
not a finished or delicate player. * 411 tb’s was said of a 
man whose total loss of hearing had deprived him of all 
the pleasure which society could give; and who acknow¬ 
ledged that his dcafnes.s had occasioned him such anguish 
of mind, that he w^as often tempted to commit suicide. He 
speaks in the deepest grief of the many privations to 
which this defect xposed him ; his incapacity of enjoying 
audible music, and his inability to maintain social inter¬ 
course by means of speech. lie had always a small paper 
hook with him ; and what conversation took place W’as 
carried oi. in writing: in it, too, he instantly jotted down 
any muSIcal ideas which struck him. When himself 
playing very piano, he often did not bring out a single 
note ; yet he seemed to hear it himself in the mind’s ear; 
while hiSf eye, and the almost iinperccjitible motion of his 
fingers, showed that he was following out the strain in his 
own soul, through all its dying gradarions ; the ins tniment 
itself actually as dumb as the musician w'us deaf. 

Beethoven died in March, 1827, at Vienna; and was 
followed by many admirers tb his giave. But his townsmen 
were resolved they should retain a memorial of this musical 
piodigy'. They had erected 'a mbnument in the market¬ 
place—a fountain, always flowing with sweet water. I have 
listened to its softest murmurs in the silent hour of night, 
or in the earliest dawn of the morning, by day or bjjr night, 
and it always spoke of the dead in strains uiiutter&bly 
.Hvire enchanting than all the other celebrations of musical 
genius. What will be'*tiie voice of many waters, when 
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gladdened by the choral symphonies of heaven ? and yet, 
what a contrast to his “features strong and prominent; 
his eye full of rude energy; his hair, which neither comb 
nor scissors might have visited for years, overshadowing 
his brow in quantity and confusion, to which only the 
snakes round a Gorgon’s head could offer a parallel!“ His 
countrymen have held, this season, an inauguration of his 
statue, which was graced by the presence of royalty and 
genius, by Britain’s and Prussia’s Sovereigns, and by the 
Hite of all nations. ’ 

A magnificent musical festival was observed on Tuesday, 

the 12th August of this year, to celebrate the inauguration 

of a monumental statue erected to the honour of Beethoven. 

The scene of this festivity was the native town of the great 

composer; and the company, convened to do honour to the 

deceased, contained names of the greatest celebrity from 

England, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. On the moniing 

of the inauguration, all the principal streets presented a 

most striking appearance ; every house being covered from 

top to bottom with green foliage, while large streamers 

of every colour floated in long array from the windows. 

The market-place was crowded with groups of townsmen, 

visitors, and student?. The company moved tov^jard the 

market-place in the following order:—The band of ihe 
» , ^ * 
28th rqyal infantry, the militia riflemen, the students of the 

university, divided into diftcrent corps, headed by captains 
w^caring their distinguishing scarves and caps of various 
colours, and carrying large-hiltgd swords : the appearance 
of the latter was highly picturesque, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of an occasional pair, .of spectacles, denoting the read¬ 
ing man, carried one back to the middle ages. Then 
followed the committee, the town-council, and the civil 
military authorities ; and lastly, such of the burghers 
as c^)se to devote themselves, to give a more imposing air 
to the procession. The miniter was crowded in every 
niche and corner; although a verj^ large proportion of the 
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visitors were without, and had already taken their places 
on the scaffolding erected round the statue on the Miinster- 
platz. The King and Queen of Prussia, accompanied by 
the Queen of England and Prince Albert, arrived, and 
alighted at the mansion of Count Fiirstenberg, situate at 
the exti’einity of the Miinstcr-platz, where the balcony, 
hung with crimson velvet fringed with gold, had been 
prepared for their reception. After a few minutes their 
Majesties appeared in ’their places, and w'ere welcomed 
^ith hearty shouts of gratulation, 'i'he ceremony of inau¬ 
guration then commenced. An oration was delivered by 
Dr. Breidenstein; the concluding w'ords of which were the 
cue to the unveiling of the statue. In an instant the 
surrounding canvass fell to the ground, and the statue 
rose, as it were, into view, amidst the bravoes of the 
multitude and wie booming of artillery. The effect was 
thrilling—the immediate impression of the statue being 
most striking. The features are boldly sculptured, and 
bear an expression of profound and earnest thought, 
niinglet with the wildness of inspiration, which is seized 
to its full extent at the first glaifce. The figure is clothed 
in a costume which is an effective compromise between 
the mod'jrn dress and the classical robe ; and the attitude, 
which represents him wdth a pencil and note-book in 
either hand in an interval of reflection, is easy and natural. 
The only fault to be found with the statue is, that its 
vigour approaches too much to coarseness, and that its 
appearance is somewhat squatty. The pedestal, which, as 
well as the statue, is of bronze, bears four bas-reliefs, 
representing four allegorical' figures of Fancy, Symphony, 
Sacred Music, and Dramatic Music ; the designs of which 
are chaste, and full of simple elegance* The sculptor 
of the statue is M, Haehnel; and it was cast by M. BuVg- 
schmiet, whose work was soeffectually done, that? it is 
^said not to have required it-touching with the chisel. A 
parchment recording thf facts and date of the inaugura- 
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tion, and attested by the signatures of the King of Prussia 
and the Queen of England, having been soldered up in 
a leaden case, was placed under the. basement, and the 
aperture closed and cemented. 

Higher up than Bonn lies the group of hills among 
which is numbered the Drachenfels. They are called the 
Siebengeberg, or the Seven Mountains; they are ten 
times seven mountains aftef you Ascend the summit of the 
loftiest and attenjpt to calculate the*^peaks that are round 
about you. It is one of the most picturesque, one of the 
most graphic scenes of nature; you can imagine nothing 
equal to it. You see below you the Rhine winding and 
meandering, and rolling down as far as Cologne, some 
thirty miles ; it sweeps onward, giving variety, richness, 
and beauty to the scene through which it passes. These 
mountains rise from 1050 feet to 1650 feet in height; that 
is, I presume, above their base at the banks of the river. 
I ascended one that wus about 1500 feet high ; stood upon 
itssunUnit; dimed upon the craggyruin, which, having been 
erected there as a monastic or rohber fortress, reiUains a 
memorial of former times. I saw castles here and there, 
on this side and that, remnants of monasteries, fragments 
of chtirches, and w'alls or towers of cathedralsp which 
spread out before you like a map—a complete panorama, 
a gorgeous picture of antiquity painted by an almighty 
artist, in order to prove to you what the men of former 
generations have done that they might people the scenes, 
and that they might occupy w>th every variety of archi¬ 
tecture every accommodation of princely splendour in the 
immediate neighbourhood'of the Drachenfels. The hill on 
which I stood, is a’place where Martin Bucer and Melanc- 
thon passed a period of exile in the society of some others 
of^ the companions of the Reformers who had to hide them- 
selv^. Herman von Wied, whom I have already named 
as Archbishop of Cologne, remained here during years: 
and his successor, Gebhard TruchseSS, with his wife, Agnes 
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YOU Man»feldtr celebrated for her beauty, and with bet 
husband persecuted for their Reformed religion; whilst 
Protestantism was only venturing to acquire its rights, and 

whilst the Church of Rome hunted the heroes of the Re- 

* 

formation, and sought to entangle in her snares, that they 
might be made the prey and spoil of the oppressor. In 
those mountains, and. among their precipitous and inacces¬ 
sible crags, amongst their uiftracked and almost inextri¬ 
cable labyrintiis, amon‘'gst their dens as hiding-places, the 
holy men of God concealed themselves until the time of 
liberty came, and they were enabled to stand forth bearing 
the banner of the cross, and proclaiming the truth in all 
its simplicity, and in its love and poM'er. 

In the Drachenfels arc monuments to heroism, and 
fragments of remote antiquity commemorating the resi¬ 
dence of men wh chose their lofty abode that they might 
soon espy and easily plunder the merchants’ treasure. 
The name is from Drachen, in German sipiifymg dragon, 
and fel, signifying a cave or rock. The Dragon Hock in 
which is a cave, Mhere dwelt men perhaps as monstrous 
as dragons. The name of it iS associated with Siegfreid 
the hero of the Michel ungen Lay ; and the other moun¬ 
tains ere called by their position-berg ” signifying 
mountain. The Seven Mountains are considered the begin¬ 
ning of the picturesque scenery of the Rhine; ,and beau¬ 
tiful they are, indeed. It was there I first saw the vine¬ 
ries of the Continent. You see every patch of ground 
laid out in the most careful culture: you have the vine- 
plant growing in all its rich luxuriance, hanging out its 
fringed and elegant leaves^ and its promising buds; or 
when the time of the vintage is near,' exhibiting the fruit 
in all its rich variety of cluster and of colour; you have 
every^patch of ground up to the top of these b«a‘gs,’jfist 
as if they were the hoard that you call the draught-Bbard, 
squared, cut and fitted eiactly for the place; and the 
stock, or pole, that is "etnployed to uphold the vine-plants, 
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giving a sort of monotony for the time to the scene ; hut 
by-and-by they are bo richly clad, they are so beautifully 
coloured and diversified, that you fancy ypurself in something 
like a paradisiacal state. The growth of the vine is one of 
the richest, one of the most verdant and beautiful exhibi¬ 
tions of vegetation that you can contemplate with your 
eye, and where the sun’s rays come to rest upon this rich 
soil, upon the banks of the Rhine, you have every sort or 
hue of vegetation, wheat growing in abundance, all the 
kinds of grain prized by the husbandman springing almost 
spontaneously. For the vine-bed nothing is required but 
just to gather the earth; they do not need to manure, or 
separate from it the stones; so that you would wonder 
where the plants could derive vegetable moisture. In these 
places this plant grows with all the richness that you can 
imagine, and thousands and millions of pounds are made 
every year from the prodtice of the grapes that grow on 
the banks of the Rhine; every kind of wine, the ric]jest, 
the lightest, the most sparkling, and that which they call 
champagne, (though a pernicious and irritating bevei age to 
the sedentary and studious,**) all produced, in order that 

they may bring the greatest revenue from the land. 

■ « 

* Of SchHler it is said, “ Often was the light seen at night streaming 
from the window, and the curious might even catch a glimpse of his 
tall shadowy ugure, walking to and fio in his chamber; now halting 
to write down the verses which he first declaimed aloud, or to support 
the overstrained physical power with the fatal excitements. ... It 
was his custom to have placed on the table not only strong coflee 
and chocolate, but champagne, and the far more irritating and perni¬ 
cious wines of the Rhine. Thus would he labour the night through, 
Jill sleep, or rather exhaustion, came on in the morning.’' A German 
commentator notes that the Rhenish wines would only be “ more 
irritating and pernicious” if the champagne was genuine—but not so 
if theVliaro}.agne was manufactured m Germany;—sparkling poison, 
which D;> man since Mnhridates jould drink habitually and live 
long. 
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Th« cities on the Rhine—Trade of middle ages—Monastic insti¬ 
tutions—Feudal powers—Mercantile democracy. 

There were a few sketches or allusions which I deferred 
from my last Lecture in reference to the region over which 
we cast our rapid suivey. Though minute and subordi¬ 
nate, they serve to fill up the hack-ground, and give a 
colouring and impression to the tout ensemble of the scene, 
characteristic of the region. I will recur to these with 
brevity, so as not to abridge the space required for other 
localities. 

The Bridge of Boats at Cdlogne was the first of these 
interesting and convenient structures, which I particularly 
examined, as the ineans of transit «nd communication be¬ 
tween the opposite banks of the Rhine. This bridge 
traverses the stream without any unpleasant moticgi or feel¬ 
ing of insecurity, and conducts the passengers froia one 
side of the river to the other, in all weathers, as safely as 
if it were a structure of tte most solid stone and the firmest 
masonry. It is wholly composed of a series of boats, 
which are moored to anch»rs o» incorrodible fixtures in the 
bed of the river, and are held in their relative position 
by chain-cables. Along this bridge of boats, which is 
1,400 feet long, carriages, even artillery of the he^.J’iest 
metal, are conducted with the greatest readiness, whilst the 
people of the neighbouihood make the bridge a sort of 
promenade, where ..hey have the advantage of retirement 
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from the dust and filth of the town, of friendly and neigh¬ 
bourly converse, of seeing and being seen, and also of breath¬ 
ing the salubrious and refreshing air from the river; not 
merely a recreation or an indulgence for the luxurious, but I 
should consider it a thing necessary for life or enjoyment, 
as a respite from the air of the city; which you will remem¬ 
ber required more than "the waters of the Rhine to wash 
down its impurities, and ^feemed to have suggested to the 
happy discoverer the distillation o^ Eau de Cologne. Per¬ 
haps in no part of the world has any city acquired such a 
kind of celebrity on account of the filthy atmosphere 
which pervades its streets : I did not wonder to behold its 
citizens, male and female, resorting in trooping multitudes 
to the promenade of the bridge. On the opposite side of 
the river is a small suburb called Deutz. The pleasure 
parties of the citizens find this suburb an agreeable change 
from their own rancid atmosphere. I wonder they do not 
seek improvement by a permanent residence. I crossed 
over and traversed its streets ; sauntered through the green 
lanes of its environs; bought some fruit in its Inarket- 
place ; went round its bulwarks, for it also is fortified as a 
IHe du pont; and examined the temporary domiciles of a 
very strong military"force which is kbpt there : tlie corps 
is chiefly a mounted artillery dep6t. It is inviting, and 
yet revolting to the lover of his species, inasmuch as you 
see how the men are separated from the world, in order 
that they may be nurtured for the trade of war. 

The magazines arc well storedwith the ammunition of the 
soldier, while the mechanical automata are fed, and trained 
in the most approved arm of destruction, the butchery of 
human drudges. iP’or other purposes I have no sympathy 
with it, though Constantine the Great built here a castle, 
aM gave eclat to the place. On the river-banks, upward 
from^this point, vineyards of the most regular arrange¬ 
ment begin to open upon the view. The traveller in a^ 
first visit thinks of the scriptu5a[ associations with the 
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vineyards of Palestine; looks for the lodges of the keepers; 
and remembers ’* Zion when left as a cottage in a vine¬ 
yard inquires for the wine-cellars, which were for the in¬ 
crease of the vineyards; and wishes to ascertain the meaning 
of “ the cluster of camphire in the vineyards of Engedi.” 

I ought more particularly, perhaps, to give you from xny 
first impressions a more distinct description of the Rhenish 
/vineyards. They are, in many instances, composed of ter¬ 
races built upon walls, perhaps as dpep as, eight or ten feet 
the front of the terrace; while the earth w'hich is gathered 
inside of these walls, may pnrhaps not spread over a sur¬ 
face much more than ten feet as a whole, that is ten feet 
in depth ; the length may he much more. Its soil is often 
forced:—an accumulation by the industry and perseverance 
of the husbandman, from the lower parts of the adjacent 
district, carried un in baskets upon the heads or shoulders 
of males and females, the htimble and assiduous labourers 
being themselves the proprietors or the tenants of the vine¬ 
yards : and should it happen that there is any severe fall 
of rainri'^ frequently occurs that the soil is washed down, 
that the plants are rooted up, and tliat even the walls give 
way, and the vine-dresser has the work of its reconstruc¬ 
tion to 'do again, 'these vineyards are not composed of 
large massive trees ; the vine is a plant, it cannot hs 
called a tree. Tlie wood of the vine-tree is unsightly and 
worthless as is that of the bramble, and its branch is not 
to be named among the trees of the forest. The pungency 
of the prophet’s rebuke to Israel, who is compared to a 
vine, is most severe, when he demands, “ Shall wood he 
taken thereof to do any woik ? ‘or will men take a pin of 
it to hang any vessel thereon ? Behold it is cast into the 
fire for fuel; the fire devoureth both the ends of it, and 
the midst of it is burned. Is it meet for any wofK / 
behold, when it was whole ft could he made fit fSr no 
work.” Were the vine left without support, it would 
creep along upon the*gtound, being from its tendril and 
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supple texture a p|n%Bite, or creeper, in fact. In order 
that its fruit be not laid upon the earth, and consequently 
mixed with the soil, there are poles or stakes put into the 
ground, at the distance of about two feet one from another, 
and the depth between pole and pole may be from twenty- 
four inches to thirty, or two and a half feet; and this gives 
to the whole aspect the greatest appearance of regularity, 
just as if it were chequered* work, especially till the plant 
has grown up to (he top of the pole, and has been twisted 
round. It is then like a well-planted, thick-set'shrubbery, 
between the various divisions of which the vine-dresser 
passes, repairing and pruning, watching, binding-up, train¬ 
ing, and taking care of the plant, until the fruit is ready 
to be gathered. Most of the vineyards are occupied by per¬ 
sons of limited means, who are in moderate circumstances; 
and the consequence is, that they have to dispose of the 
produce of their vine almost ^ soon as it has been gathered. 
They usually sell it, not to parties who want it for their 
own consumption, or in thp market, where they may 
have competition, but frequently to large enterprising 
speculators, who go amongst them and buy from them in 
their time of need. However, there are in the chief towns, 
or estates, some extcfisive vineyards, and some wealthy 
proprietors of vineyards. The celebrated Prince Metter- 
nich, wlft) k the prime minister of Austria, is the proprie¬ 
tor, by gift from the Emperor of Austria, of a vineyard 
that brings in somewhere about 80,000 florins a-year; a 
florin being perhaps 2s. 6d. of our money. 

I had the pleasure of an introduction, from a friend in 
,thi8 town, to a wine-merchhnt fh one of the cities upon 
the Rhine ; and in consequence of that letter, was hospit¬ 
ably and kindly entertained by my friend’s correspondent, 
who seemfid to have a pleasure in developing the treasure 
of the country of vineyards! EU had extensive lands 
upon the Rhine, perhaps forty or fifty miles further up 
than his own residence, wholly planted with the choicest 

I 
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vines. On one occasion that I called, his servants were 
busy jneparing a description of wine which was merely to 
he a sample i^eculation in the market. H e meant to bottle 
and keep it for a twelvemonth, before he would bring any 
portion of it into the market; and then his object was only 
to ascertain how it would succeed, or take among his cus¬ 
tomers ; and this experiment extended to 100,000 bottles. 
You may hence judge of the wealth of such speculators, 
who, as proprietors of vineymds, fmp]<^ their wealth in 
the wine-trade of the Rhine. I ought to have noticed one 
circumstance which I witnessed at Bonn. 

There is a village in its environs called Popplesdorf, be¬ 
hind which is the Kreutzberg, a mile and a half from the 
town, and there is a church connected with that village on 
this hill, which is elevated, and from which you may obtain 
a commanding and extensive view of the surrounding 
country. In order that we might ha>e this view, my fel¬ 
low travellers, Mr. Burd and his sister, and I, walked from 
Bonn that we might ascend the hill, and from the church 
look upon the country around. This church, built in 1627, 
occupies the site of an ancient chaj)el, and its sacristan 
professes that the^ possess the sacred stairs which led up 
to Pillte’s judgment-hall, which ar(f built of Italian marble^ 
and bear even now stains of the blood which flowed from 
Christ’s head when wounded Moth the crown of thorns. No 
one is allowed to ascend or examine them except upon his 
knees, and I did not see them or their stains, nor ascertain 
how this boast could he true,—they were only erected 
in 1725 by the elector, Clement Augustus, in imitation of 
the Scala Santa, a staircase e^^isting at Rome. Perhaps^, 
the monks transferred the stains, by a secret process of 
Daguerreotype, from the apostolic, Roman, Jerusaleuj, 
real, bond fide stairs of Pilate. But the churdh contains 
other memorable and mysterious demonstrations^ of the 
virtue and prodigies of monkery. These are deposited in 
vaults, and are even vnore sacred to the priests than the 
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usual treasures of conventual cellars. The passage is by 
a trap^door to cellars or caves under the floor ; trap-doora 
are too often the entrances to such mysterious symbols. 
Here monks, or cowled abbots, are buried in open coflins. 
A series of venerable abbots, who presided for some 
200 years; I think there are as many as twenty-five 
buried in these cells, or vaults, and their bodies exposed. 
The peculiarity, it is said,*in the jsoil and air preserves 
the bodies, so th^t, although they have lain for so many 
years, they are rather shrivelled than corrupted mummies, 
preserved without the embalming of the learned Egyp¬ 
tians or the art of tlie apothecary. The scene reminded 
me of the language of the poet Burns concerning Alloway 
Kirk, where, he said,— 

“ The coffins stood round like open presses, 

And shaw’d the dead in their last dresses.” 

The dead were exhibited in their last monkish uniforms; 
and no very pleasant or comely sight did these relics 
of mortal superstition present; nor are they calculated 
to inspire associations of Icveliness or' beauty. I should 
rather expect to hear the exclamation ; 

- “ No neareP, pray 1 

I never could abide a dead man cheek by jowl.” 

These monks may neyer have looked well in their life; 
but, if they did,— 

“ Death has much improved them the wrong way.” 

Their canonized bones, hearsed in death, have burst 
their cerements,” and “ th^ sepulchre hath oped his pon- 
'derous and marble jaws to cast them up again.” It is 
not always the grisly monster hides him * 

# “ In ftesh cops, soft beds, sweet words;” 

yet the master of papal ceremoiyies has sometimes suc¬ 
ceeded in his delusions, and, borrowing the dramatist’s 
representations for purposes congenianmore to the actor 

I 2 
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than th6 teacher, and conducive more to the revenue 
of the church than the credit of religion, has trafficked in 
the anatomy of corruption, in death’s heads and cross 
hones. The apostrophe of the poet might appropriately 
be put in the mouth of Rome: 

** O amiable, lovely death I 
Thoa odoriferous stench, sound rottenness I 
Arise forth from the" couch of lasting night, 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones; 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows ; 

And ring these fingers with thy household worms.’* 

1 cannot resist the association recalled by a visit to these 
sepulchral dormitories with 

“ The winnock-bunker in the east. 

Where sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast $ 

A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large, 

To gi’e them music was his charge.” 

In perfect harmony with such objects of venerated devo¬ 
tion and means of exciting homage and liberality was the 
concourse of -worshippers whom I met on my descent 
from the Kreutzber^. It must have been a church-festival 
or holiday, for we encountered numerous and lengthened 
groups in procession wending their course from surround¬ 
ing villages, as well as from the town, towards a station or 
sanctuary, as a centre of attraction. At the head of every 
group, as they proceeded, a functionary presided, who 
seemed to bear a religious character, and exercise para¬ 
mount authority—a kind of Romish class-leader. We 
passed as many as eight or more of such processions, men 
and women, boys and girls, mingled together in mutual^ 

. and devout sympathy, and hurrying on to witness or |^ar-, 
ticipate in some sacred scenes. They carried* in every 
instance an image of jf^me saint, or representation of 
Christ upon the cr^s; they walked forward singing songs 
pf praise to ' Maria ’ dr to * th§ Lady,’ and chanting their 
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anthems and choruses with considerable melody, and in 
rather an attractive air. The ear of one of my yowng 
friends discriminated more promptly than I did the several 
tunes which they sung, and remarked, “ it was too bad 
that they should have our best tunes employed for such 
purposes.” The tunes, though I did not recognise them, 
brought to her mind associations of a purer devotion and 
a nobler worship. With these devotees it was the creature, 
but in our appropriation of them it was “Godover all” 
who was praised as blessed for ever, and worthy of all 
honour and glory. When they happened to approach the 
little chapelrics on the way, (and they were numerous and 
conspicuous,) or when they passed crucifixes by the road¬ 
side, they stopped and crossed themselves; they went 
through certain forms indicative of devotion, counting 
their beads, repeating ‘ Are Marias,’ ‘ paternosters,’ sym¬ 
bols of prayer, and, taking fresh courage, proceeded on 
their way. 

I particularise these obser^'ances to contrast the open 
and avowed manner in which the people of that* region 
frankly observed and jirofessed their religion, with the 
shrinking timidity and hesitation, or, rather, the reluc¬ 
tance and apprehension of many among ourselvel', who 
bqpst of a purer religion and a more scriptural and 
spiritual tfavdi. They dti not fear to confess their images ; 
they are not ashamed to proclaim to the world their 
adoration ; there is no seeming need of argument to urge 
them publicly to avow their attdfchment to the cause of 
their religion. 

Other scenes invited thb exflmination of the curious, 
and would, no doubt,*have rewarded my attention had mj 
time permitted. Friends, whom I afterward met higlier 
u^^he Rhine, referred especially to the Laacher See, a 
circular lake, which evidently occupies the crater of an 
exhausted volcano. Perhaps I should not say exhausted, 
since at the period of my tour some convulsive pheno- 
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meoa agitated t^e bosom of this deep blue lake. It is 
heipmed in on all sides by a ridge of hills, though its 
margin be nearly seven hundred feet above the Rhine. 
Its banks, which are two miles in the length of the lake, 
and one and a half in its breadth, are completely covered 
with luxuriant wood down to the water’s edge, and scat¬ 
tered over with masses of scoriae, pumice, ashes, cinders, 
and other volcanic remains. A scarcely perceptible open¬ 
ing is mentioned as being on the porth-east of the lake, 
from which issues a jet of carbonic acid gas; near to 
which the lifeless bodies of birds, bats, toads, squirrels, 
&c., have been found, the victims of noxious vapours. 
In the neighbourhood the rocks are perforated as pas¬ 
sages for the same vaporous combination, and from 
which the owner of a chemical manufactory collects a 
supply of gas for his manufacturing purposes. 

Six miles hence is Brohl, situaledln a picturesque valley, 
in the vicinity of which, in the magnificence of royalty 
and the hospitality of a prince, the King of Prussia has 
since Velcomcd the Sovereign of Britain. The Abbey of 
Laach, the Castle of Schweiipenburg, (once the mansion 
of the Mettemichs,) the Castle of Olbriick, and other 
remntfnts of former time, variegate the scenery in and 
around the Brohlthal. In another route, the Hochkreqjz, 
a cross erected in 1331, the alum-^'orks of Fijesdorf, and 
the petrified and buried forest woods of Putzburg, would 
furnish an excursion for the geologist not surpassed in 
the richest stratus. * Hete trunks of gigantic trees inter¬ 
mixed with clays and sands exhibit all the stages of fossil 
formation from the discdtnibR fibre and texture of the, 
vegetable to the bituminous coal fit for burning. Fossil 
fishes and fresh water shells intermingle in these beds ot' 
bitumen. Plittersdorf serves as a landing-place4bT GotTes- 
berg, whose shaded wa^cs l&ad to the ancient casfle-kecp 
which Cologne's warlike*prelates constructed on the site 
of an older Ron^ ^ort, in the year 1212, and which 
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Bavarian'soldiers, in the religious war of 1583, blew up, 
because it was a &8tnes8 for Protestant zeal. Here is 
the mineral spring called Draitscher Brunnen. These 
would be pleasant and iriiitful excursions to the pleasure¬ 
seeking tourist, as would be also the scenes which so 
enrich and beautify the valley of the Ahr, the verge of 
which 1 afterwards skirted; but more time would be 
required than 1 had now to appropriate. I had proceeded 
from Bonn by the steamer to Konigs-winter; a mode 
of travelling in which 1 could enjoy much without ex¬ 
cessive fatigue. Konigs-winter signifies King’s Place, 
and was, doubtless, first designated as a royal haunt. 

1 returned from Konigs-winter to Bonn again in an 
open boat; the distance was perhaps about five or six 
miles, and it took us nearly an hour to sail up, though 
we proceeded by the steamer; but we came down in an 
open boat in something less than fifty minutes. 1 men¬ 
tion this, to show you the rapidity of the current upon 
which we were most placidly carried along. The river 
was spread out like a glassy stream, no violent Yir dan¬ 
gerous ripple upon its wide bosom; while the vineyards 
1 have described lay upon our right hand, crowning the 
banks, reaching tht. summit, spreading their loxuriant 
{jpliage at every point, on every hill, and in every valley 
lying op^ to our survey; whilst on the other side were 
the various castles and antique remains which have given 
to the river the appellation, and that a jixst one, “ the 
castellated Rhine.” My friend*, Mr. Burd, was pleased to 
use the oar, whilst 1 gave rein to luxurious and dreamy 
imagination, and wantoflly or capriciously followed the 
flitting shadows of clouds or cliffs on the varied land¬ 
scape or the buoyant stream, and indulged the memory 
Tff other days and tlie traditionary recollections of the 
histoHe Rhine. I recalled the notes and verses of a few 
favourite airs, with their retroJ^ective associations, illus¬ 
trative of my own feeling. WljilsiT'my fellow-traveUer 
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was rowings I was modulating tones which, though not 
sad or melancholy, had awakened, as they were excited 
hy, sympathies of tenderness. One of the pieces with 
which the depths of the heart were stirred was one of the 
songs of Zion in harmony with a tune which some would 
reckon secular, though 1 always feel it sweetly pathetic. 
In the straius of an old English melody I sung:— 

** There is a land of pure delight, 

MHiere sunts immorta^reign; 

Infinite day excludes the night,^ 

And pleasures banish pain.” 

* 

It was suggested by the scene which lay around me as 1 
glided down the peaceful stream. The other was one 
of my own native Scotch melodies : 

“ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon 

contrasting the scenes of home,—things that were sacred 
and sweetly endeared to memory,—with the scenes that 
were presented before me in grander, in liclier beauty, no 
doubt,*but yet not claiming so mucli of the allection of 
the heart as those vhich recullVd home and its pleasures. 
It is thus that the mind untravclled, wherever the wan¬ 
derer finds himself. Vests in its own rest, and seeks enjoy¬ 
ment in its own early sympathies and endearments. ^ 
Passing up from the Drachenfels. the Seven^ Hills are 
called, as I have already intimated, Siebengeberg, and 
they have all particular names, which I need not repeat, 
for it would be merely using words that would pass away 
again from your memory. From Drachenfels you look 
down and up the river: «you 4ook down upon a wide 
expanse and extended course of the* river. Drachenfels 
stands some 1,100 feet above the river’s level. From 
*this summit I saw the region of Westerwald and Wesfr^* 
phalia, as well as the city of Cologne and the intemfediate 
windings of the majesti6*river and its border scenery; 
and, turning your Tfcw up the river, you see a place that 
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is celebrated as “ the pride and beauty of the Rhine.” 
Bulicer well describes the eloquent and wild grandeur 
of the whole scene, and, from the Drachenfels, points to 
the shattered crown of a lofty and perpendicular mountain 
on the opposite shore, which is consecrated to the memory 
of the brave Roland, while he directs the eye of his 
companion to the trees which arise thick and verdant 
from the smooth tide and* skirt an island below to which 
the lady of Roland jretired. To the island the name 
Nonnenwerth is given; but though thus commemorated 
as the Isle of Nuns, it is not now appropriated as the 
residence of such ladies. The convent which stood here 
was doomed to the secularisation which at the close of 
the eighteenth century the revolutionary French brbught 
upon all the monkish establishments that fell into their 
hands. The wife of Napoleon interceded on its behalf, 
and the Consul of France conceded for the nuns the con¬ 
tinued possession of their cells and shrines. 

The ladies pined in the region of solitude; and where 
there were no monasteries and reverend fathers the appetite 
for nunneries subsided, 'fhe fashion of this world passeth 
away. Unnatural associations are effervescent among 
mankind. Several years ago the lady abbess Ind her 
sisterhood departed from this asylum of lingering super¬ 
stition 4in0 devotion.. Another and more profitable occu¬ 
pation of the premises has been discovered: they have 
more recently been converted into a hospitable caravan¬ 
serai, an hotel for travellers off all classes. Every man 
as well as woman passing this way may have the comforts 
and accommodation of a'nun*if they will consent to pay 
for them, and havff the pleasures of a nun’s cell for a 
bed-room by night, and a participation by day of all that^ 
be q>rovided as entertainment for travellers —fish 
dinneA of carp, eel, and teftch.^amid well-cultured gar¬ 
dens and beautiful scenery. ThS place derived its original 
celebrity in connection wdth the Igve ‘arrows of Roland, 

I 3 
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called by some the Knight of Toggenberg, a nephew of 
Charlemagne. The tale is told among the roroancists 
of Gemany. He had gone to the wars in quest of chi¬ 
valrous feats, and, as a valiant knight, with the zeal of 
Hon Quixote, to fight in famous battles, and acquire 
renown as the champion of his Dulcinea. A false report 
of his death had reached his betrothed; and when he 
returned from war's alarms. Be found the lady of his 
heart had taken the irrevocable ve^ in the convent isle 
of Nonnenwerth. Despair, or love’s jealousy, had 
prompted her retreat to the nunnery; and her religion 
was as enlightened and disinterested as was his patriot¬ 
ism and virtue. Flushed with glory and hope, he had 
returned for his reward, but found that the very fidelity 
of his affianced had placed an insuperable barrier between 
him and her. She had taken her virgin vows, and he had 
vowed to her in his heart as a faithful lover, or, rather, 
gallant knight. There was no other lady whose pure 
love he would seek, or with whom he could henceforth 
sympathise. The a'ows of the church were inviolable, or, 
rather, the superstition was inexorable, and therefore he 
built the castle which bears his name and overlooked the 
monastJfcry. In this*’ military cloister* he fixed his dreamy 
residence; where, till his death, he waited and watchc^, 
happy even to gaze upon the walls pf her cell, ^nd fancy¬ 
ing, as he sauntered forth from the towers of Roland-seck, 
or moved his solitary skiff upon the waters, he could, in 
the music of the cloister, hi the festive solemnities of the 
nunnery, or the occasional intercourse of its inmates, trace 
the fair form, hear the sw«et vhice, or receive the love- 
token of her upon whom his heart \^s fixed. Thus the 
legend employs him, and here he haunts till death, many 
years sacrificing himself to what was, in fact, an«idle a 
was a useless passion ; as if tite walls held the only tA;asure 
which a man could win oi*cherish, could value or lose, in 
the fondest and iflbst^generous aspirations of his soul. 
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The tonwer chosen for his residence still bears his me¬ 
morial, Roland-seck. Here he mourned vainly for him¬ 
self and for his espoused one, now tiie prisoner of 
superstition, as the hand-maid of the church in Nonnen- 
werth. “ The willows droop still in mournful luxuriance 
along the island, and harmonise with the memory, that, 
through the desert of a thousand years, love still keeps 
green and fresh. Nor hath it .permitted even those* ad¬ 
ditions of fiction whiclj, like mosses, gather by time over 
the truth that tfiey adorn, yet adorning conceal, to mar 
the simple tenderness of the legend.” I will not mar 
the moss-like beauty of Bulwer’s comment by the aus¬ 
terity of a severer criticism than fiction, but leave “ all 
still in the Island of Nonneuwerth.” 

Proceeding up the river still farther, you pass, on every 
clitf, or every succeeding ridge of the mountains, some 
memorial of ancient warfare, or some token of early super¬ 
stition—tower or church, castle or cathedral. Those banks 
were in early times the special haunt of the bold robbers 
of the Rhine ; and from amidst the entangled bralAs that 
then covered the rugged clifis, they rushed upon their prey. 
The .author of the “ Pilgrims of the Rhine” assumes more 
of the license of the*poet than the discriminationi of tlie 
y}iilosopher, when he exclaims, “ In the gloomy canvass 
of thesa ^udal days,^what vigorous and mighty images 
were crowded! A robber's life amidst these mountains, 
and beside this mountain stream, must have been the very 
poetry of the spot carried into* action!!” The men on 
whom the action of this poetry was perpetrated did not so 
admire the reality as the riiapsodist does his dream. About 
the middle of the eleventh century, there was a resolution 
adopted by certain plebeian inhabitants of the commercial 
"Tt/wiis <ak)ng the river, which we shall yet visit in our 
route,*that they should put ^ stop to depredations which 
occurred almost daily. This au§ured a near and summary 
reckoning and retribution for the OTTginators of those 
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’ v^ORHis' and mighty images ” who had rendered this 
, necessary. These were feudal and titled chiefs, 

•whn ruled with a lordly sway over the banks of the river, 
and usurped an injurious domination over the commerce 
of whkih it was the great highway. They had built their 
• castles in chosen and commanding positions, in secure 
places, uith accessible and well-defended points of com- 
munfcation for their freebooting auxiliaries. They levied 
a capricious taxation, a'feudatory mail—^black mail, as we 
are used to call it in Scotland—^upon those that trafficked 
up the river ; and if this black mail, this arbitrary revenue, 
was not submissively yielded to them, they not only ex¬ 
torted it, but took all. The oppressed people obtained 
the privilege of making one city a sort of free port; and 
they wise.y and unitedly resol’^ed that they should estab¬ 
lish free trade. This mav be designated the wonder of the 
thirteenth centurj'. They were thorough and enlightened 
free-traders ; taught, no doubt, by. the necessity of their 
c onditiun and mutual dependence, they had a sort of Anti- 
Corn-lftw League ; or at least an anti-chieftain, or moun¬ 
tain-robber league. They proceeded to despoil the nests 
of these feudal lords ; taking the roofs off their homesteads, 
and leaving them t6 seek for themselves shelter in other 
places. In this way they secured much of the prosperity 
of the city of Mayence, and expansion to the ,gi;owth of 
popular power. But I must remind yon, they had per¬ 
mission from the emperor to effect these changes. 

This great and paramount lord found that the monopoly 
of his subordinate chieftains was maintained for their own 
exclusive gain, and served <n n{» way to increase his terri¬ 
torial or fiscal revenue ; and while it pkindcrcd the many to 
enrich a few who gloried in proteclion, it injured the genera? ’ 
and common interests of the people, from whom his weal<i^ 
and strength were derived. In consequence of* these 
proceedings, the ruins, wliich now are really ornaments, 
and which may looked upon placidly as assurances 
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of peace, as monuments and memorials of by-gouo tirneSi^' 
on the banks of the Rhine, which give variety and pk-^ 
turesque effect to the river, as yon^ sail along its banks.-' 
These fragments are interesting, as showing the improve¬ 
ments which ever accompany the extension and freedom 
of commerce. Not in all the time that those barons, or 
feudal lords, or robbers, held possession of their castles, 
was any attempt made toselear.or improve the navi^tion 
of the Rhine; though there was dne part of it so difficult 
of navigation, a^d comparatively so inaccessible, that loss 
as well as danger frequently befel the traders. 

When the rafts, usually the merchandise of chiefs, came 
down the river through this gorge, or narrow part, the 
water rushed in violent waves over the whole flotilla; 
sometimes submerging the wood, which composed the raft, 
five or six feet under the water; and sweeping the men, 
who wrought the raft, off their firm footing, leaving them 
to swim for their lives. Now I sailed through it: this gorge 
has been so altered; the rocks in the river have been 
blasted, blown up, cleared away. The whole channel has 
been improved, and vesi^ls of considerable burden may 
go up and come down the river in that place with perfect 
safety. So closely pent in and w’edged together*are the 
jocks on either side of the river, naturally, so curiously 
grouped,,they are objects of great interest, and attract 
attention from the travelling novice. Their echoes are 
both distinct and numerous. There is an amateur echoist 
who takes his station—whether for pleasure or for pay, 
may be a question—in a sort of cave ; and his occupation 
is to load and fire a gun,•or blow a bugle, when a steamer 
sails up or sails down, in order to prove to the passengers 
what an echo there is. It is said there is an echo fifteen 
■•vimes %>m rock to rock, on either side of the river. 1 
did fiot count the echoes. • He fired as I passed; and it 
certainly sounded magnificentlj^ He blew a born, too; and 
tlie horn vibrated along amongst the JTClleys, and amongst 
the dales and glens of tfie mountain scenery, with great 
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effect. The experiments of this seemingly disinterested 
demonstrator of nature, and her secrets in philosophy, 
proved how the varied positions of the hills, the rocks, 
the gaps in these hills, produce diversity of sound, or the 
repetition of it. 

We are, as voyagers, not now dependent on the fair 
hreese for our progress up the stream of this spacious and 
powerful river. The tourists o§ the Rhine enjoy the faci¬ 
lities which steam affofds; and are constantly reminded 
of the superiority over their ancestors of file present age. 
They skim along upon the freshly-curled waters, though 
the downward tide roll strongly, and the winds blow fresh 
and adverse to their course ; and no vision can be more 
enchanting than the opening and widening bosom of this 
river, expanding into the appeaiance of a broad and ma¬ 
jestic lake between Nonnenwerth and Unkel. Above the 
latter it sweeps and bends more narrowly toward the Es- 
pelcr Lei and Remagen. Below Unkel scattered villages 
give life to the plain, w'hich extends on the left; while 
the habitations of Oberwinter and the isle ofWerth, give 
contrast to the right bank; tl|^ lowly-tapering hills are 
clothed with vines; and universal verdure never wearies 
the eye* Where th^ banks curve er jut-out into the 
stream; or w'here some sheltering bay spreads its boson^ 
as a haven, spires or ruins mark the resting-place for 
social man. Where the spires of Unkel rise, you are 
directed to the opposite shore, and behold the basaltic 
columns of the Unkelsteiu, which spread like the ruins 
of an engulphed city under the river, extending to the 
middle of the channel, and beifeming visible when the 
Rhine runs low. The mins of Oklftnfels stand above . 
the bed, where rolls the pastoral Gashach, as with sweet 
murmurs its gentle waters mingle with the river.* Thos^ 
black basaltic precipices, the 4Sspcler Lei, though afmost 
inaccessible from their height, 700 feet, ahmpt and craggy, 
have been, by huffl&n ingenuity and perseverance, ren¬ 
dered a productive vineyard. "From amidst the clefts 
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of the roeks the vine* peep fortJi luxuriantly, and give 
richness and col<nuing to what would, naturally have been 
unproductive. Baskets filled with mould have been made 
the beds of plants, and inserted in the crevices; and thus, 
W'here it would otherwise have been impossible to retain 
the earth about their roots, which every shower would 
have washed bare, a fruitiul vineyard is maintained. 
Between Remagen and Sinaig, on the opposing banks, the 
winding Ahr issues from its fruitfuf and picturesque valley 
within view of tfie ancient fortified Lin^. Remagen de¬ 
rives its name from Roman antiquity; and presents to the 
chronologist a gateway, with the signs of the zodiac, as 
old as the eleventh century. Sinzig, the Sentiacum 
of ancient Rome, is near the spot where, traditionally, 
Constantine, on his way from Britain, received/rom heaven 
the cross, as the sign by which he was to conquer, and 
substitute Christianity for paganism, as the religion of the 
empire ! Fatal and superstitious delusion! 

At Linz, the tower still stands, which aCologncsc arch¬ 
bishop erected near the Rhine, to enforce the payntent of 
tolls upon the river, and t^withstand the burghers of An- 
deniach, w'ho probably disputed such exaction. Above 
Sinzig a few miles, <s the small town of Brohl, situated 
^ctween two mountains. The grey remains of Rheineck 
occupyJth^ summit of one of them. Bulw'er says, truly, 
“ There is something weird and preternatural about the 
aspect of this place : its soil betrays signs that, in former 
ages, some volcano here exhausted its fires. The stratum 
of the earth is black and pitchy; and the springs beneath 
it are of a dark and giliveoknt wrater.’' Here quarries 
of tiiffstone are wovked, whose resemblance to the matter 
of volcanic eruption from Vesuvius and .®tna warr.mts tliis 
^onjectitfe. Others, however, suppose that it is the re- 
siduu'm of a volcano from riie Eifcl; which, being thrown 
into what was then a lake, haf* consolidated the pumice, 
ashes, &c., into a soft stone, and fittedrit as a composition 
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for tite very tenacious Roman cement. “ Here the stream 
of the Brohlbach falls into the Rhine, and in a valley rich 
with oak and pine, and full of caverns, which are not 
without their traditionary inmates, stands the castle 
Schweppenhourg.” I do not feel I shall have completed 
my sketch without the outline of this varied and cultured 
valley of the Ahr. It is reckoned, hy tourists, not in¬ 
ferior to the choicest of.Rhenish scenes. The stream 


itself is only full in the rainy or wintry seasons; hut its 
sheltered and secluded vales, and gently Sloping or favour¬ 


ably situated mountainous districts, invite the husbandman 


and the vine-dresser. Ahrweiller is ten miles from the 


mouth of the stream, and is the centre of the wine trade 


of the valley; whence is derived annually an average pro¬ 
duce of li/,000 ohms. The Burgundy grape is cultivated 
here, and produces a pale red wine, highly valued among 
connoisseurs. From the village of Walporzheim begins 
the wild and beautiful scenery, which has given fame to 
tl e region. Amid jagged precipices and undulating hills, 
shelving rocks and sloping vales, ruined convents and 
castles, and picturesque villa^^, the vine-plant spreads 
its luxuriant foliage, and produces its generous fruit. The 
patient,toil exerted *111 cultivating the grape on every ac¬ 
cessible shelf of rock up the declivities of the hills around, 
has not been surpassed in the most valuable ,viiieyards 
of the Rhine. “ The rocks at Lockmuhlc (a fishery 
for minnows) are low and narrow ; and a passage has been 
cut through them, by whieh the road passes, without fol¬ 
lowing the river irt its windings round the projecting hill; 
and rejoins it at the othea sidd of the cutting. Before 
reaching Altenahr, precipices of slate^ock rise 350 feet 
in height, which round about are partly wooded, partly 
(Jbvered writh vines; and on their highest peak are 4 )erched^ 
the ruins of the castle of Altenahr. This precipitous rock 
seems to deny all passageVp the valley; the river sw'eeps 
round its base^ amMorms so complete a curve, that, after 
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a course of a mile and a lialf, it returns to almost the same 
point. A tun](fel, of 192 feet long, has been cut throiigh 
the rock, to allow the passage of the road.’* 

Broad and straight flows the Rhine from the mouth 
of the Ahr to Andemach, on the opposite bank to which 
we pass the castle of Hammerstein, with its mighty rock, 
which Bulwer describes, with its green and livid ruins, as 
sleeping in the melancholy moonlight* “ Two towers rise 
haughtily above the more dismantled wrecks. The changes 
which have passed since the alternate banners of the Spa» 
niurd and the Swede waved from these ramparts, in the 
great war, in which the gorgeous Wallenstein won his 
laurels” over Gustavus, in 1631, will interest the student 
in history. But the constant and mighty Rhine pours 
down its majestic flood, and spreads out its smooth ex- 
I>anse, as it did then; while the twin spires of Andemach, 
and the rocks covered with verdure, continue to cast their 
shadow upon its beauteous mirror in tranquil and ceaseless 
repose. The wooded village of Namedy, the hamlet 
of Fornech, and the blue rock of Kruzborner Ley, form the 
foreground for the inount^ns that shield the mysterious 
Brohl, as much us if Wallenstein and Gustavus had never 
occupied the battle-fiold. • ^ 

^ Andemach is one of the oldest towns of Roman origin 
on the ^hyie : the camp of Drusus having been pitched on 
the spot, and the Romans having called it Anioniacura. 
Its massive ramparts, w'atch-towers, and vaulted portals, 
date as far back as 1520. Ouewwatch-tow'er still stands 
at the lower end of the town, by the water-side— rou)id 
below, and octagonal ab#ve- •What is called the crane 
does not date so far J[>ack by thirty-four years ; but both 
give it an air of sombre antiquity. A Jew’s bath remains 
'beneath tJie Ratbaus, much more ancient in yeais. The*" 
Israelites w^ere expelled froni«the town in 1596 ; and have 
never since been allowed to settle wdtliin its walls. The 
castellated palace of the archbishops Uf Cologne, built 
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about 1500, shows its ruins near to the elegant gothic 
gate which leads out to Cohlentz. The paface o£ the Au- 
strasian kings occupied the same site previously. There 
remains an old gateway near the river, which antiquaries 
ascribe to Roman architecture ; while at the water’s edge, 
on the opposite bank, stands the ruined castle of Friedrich- 
stein; called by some the devil's house, because erected 
by the forced labour of the peasants. How many build¬ 
ings have deserved, on the same grounds, the same appel¬ 
lation ! I admired much more the regullLr and lengthened 
avenue of poplar-trees, which shades the whole way from 
Irlich to Neuwied. This I frequently found a feature 
of tM<cr-urban scenery in the interior of Germany. I shall 
not now stay to recall my associations with Neuwied, which 
I shEdl atiompt to describe hereafter. 

We ascended the Rhine till we came to the town of Cob- 
lentz. A more particular description of the intermediate 
scenery might afibrd gratification and amusement for us, 
bad we time to describe Weissenthurm ; the white watch- 
tower* bordering the electoral domains of Treves; the 
valley of the Sayn, its cann^> foundry and ironworks; 
the chateau of Schonbomlust, an electoral palace, for a 
time the refugee residence of emigrant Bourbons ; and the 
monument of the young General Marceau, killed at Alteq- 
kirchen. We came to this city, which is situf^t^ on the 
mouth of the Moselle, under the most favourable auspices, 
for our comfort, and the impressions it was likely to pro¬ 
duce on the minds of stsangers. The Moselle flows into 
the Rhine at Cohlentz. The town and fortress also oc¬ 
cupies the banks of the Rhine. * It is considered tq be the 
strongest position, in this part of Germany, for defending 
the Rhenish countries; and yet the most inviting for 
TFrench invasion. It has, consequently, been ftequentlj" 
the scene of great conflict, of many severe and celebrated 
battles, and displays of scfldier-like heroism. On the one 
side of the Moselle is a fortress, called Petersberg; on the 
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Other side is Coblentz, which itself is fortified. On the side 
of Coblentz farthest from the Moselle, are two fortresses 
—one called Constantine, and the other called Alexander. 
The site of this Constantine fortress was the Karthauser- 
berg, a large but decayed monastery, which has been 
strongly fortified; and presents, from some of its points, the 
finest views of the surrounding scenery on both rivers. 

Opposite to Coblentz, on She other side of the Rhine, rises 
Ehrenbreitstein, which signifies thfe Stone of Glory. Its 
summit, I should think, is about 400 feet above the level 
of the Rhine, and is precipitous ; rising abruptly from the 
Rhine as the front of a rock, and inaccessible as a fortress 


of nature. You wind up by steep roads, terraces, and 
stairs, until you have reached the loftiest terrace; but 
cannot then enter the gate till a permission in writing has 
been obtained from the general in command of the Coblentz 
division. The Gennan potentates have spent, I think, 
somewhere about a million of money upon this fortress, to 
render it what they call impregnable: and yet there is one 
part of it that is kept under special guardianship ; and the 
authorities are afraid to exhibit its aspect to strangers, 
because it is conjectured that that is its weak point. The 
military subaltern, who showed me through the /ortress, 
^'as exceedingly anxious to introduce me to the culinary 
rooms, the food of the soldiers is prepared ; and he 

sho^^ed me one kitchen, where the military cooks could 
make as much soup at one time as w^ould suffice 1200 sol¬ 
diers. He evinced more than an inclination to supply me 
with a specimen of the military dainty: he was even 
urgent, and had manifeltly dome to the conclusion that 
there would be gwat propriety in my compliance, if 1 
would just taste the soup; anticipating that 1 should, with 
epicurean relish, exclaim, in a gust of admiration, saptt 


jucundmime! I yielded t9 his solicitations, that I might 
gratify him; and farther, fehaf, experimentally, I might 
know upon what food the slaves of despotism are fed. The 
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inmates of this magni^cent citadel exhibited all the skill 
of machines, and all the ductility of the most pliant in¬ 
struments, in order that they might follow with success 
the trade of war; and it was proper that they should be 
fed in character, and fed without a will, or the power of 
choice. There is no particular domestic comfort in the 
idea of 1200 men having their soup made in one vessel, 
with a common mixture, of whatever ingredients would 
fatten or satiate, at one'^time; no tender feelings are asso¬ 
ciated with the engine-boiler and the s^up-vat, so as to 
engender or cherish domestic sympathy; nothing to sig¬ 
nify that the regard, the watchfulness, the provision of a 
beloved one, who has taken care of the domestic hearth, 
has furnished the beverage or the luxury. To such house¬ 
wifery 1 should be ready to address tlie words of the dra¬ 
matist :— 

“ Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is ctdd; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with ” 

1 do not wonder that they feed* the trained-bands of war 

in twelve hundred at a time; for men are onlv fit to fulfil 

' • 

the ohl^ations, and «act in the capacity of soldiers, when 

they know not the joys or hearth-bred sympathies of home ^ 

when they have neither wife, nor mother, nor vlisughter. 

What man, supplied from the years of boyhood with a 

daily provision which has been concocted by the steam- 

pressure of a four or six h»rse-power engine, and has been 

agitated with more fury, and, perhaps, less of kindness, 

than the witches’ cauldron, when*they sung 

Double, double, toil and troullie; 

Fire bum, and cauldron babble 

^at man, fed from the “hell-broth,” and the ingtedients 
of such a cauldron, could^evA sympathise with the poet, 
when he chimes of love, as Roman’s power; and adopt his 

truth-telling aposti^he ?— 

• • 
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'* Wbat I most prize in ironum 
Is her affection—not her intelleet. 

Compare me wirii the great men of earth— 

What am 1? Why, a pigmy among giants! 

But if thou lovest—mark me, I say lovest— 

' The greatest of thy sex excels thee not. 

The ■world of affection is thy world— 

Not that of man’s ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a-'womqn—calm and holy ; 

Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart, 

Feeding it%flame.‘’ The element of fire 
Is pure. It cannot change its nature: 

But bums as brightly in a gipsy camp 
As in a palace halL” 

1 refused, at first, to visit Ehrenbreitstein. When I was 
requested to join a company, who -wished to explore it, I 
said, “ Go and see the memorials of blocJd and carnage! 
why, it is like payi g a penance, or doing homage to the 
cruel Moloch of -war. ” I refused to become an accom- 
dice, or bow my knee to the sanguinary idol. However, 
I was told that the view from the top of the fortrei^s was 
ueaurifnl. ‘‘Well, 1 wil’ 'fo, and see the view.” 

I venture to borrow, . kindred spirit with my own 
moralising and conclusions, Sergeant Talfourd’s pacific 
reflections on this Rhenish Gibraltar:—“We crossed the 
Bridge of'Boats to Ehrenbreitstein, passed through a long 
outer court of the fortress unchallenged, and took reftige 
from a shower in the mouth of one of its caverns, whence 
subterraneous but ascending passages lead to its higher 
galleries. Below us lay, in iron, unmitigated by moss or 
^mst, horribly bright for carnage, thousands of cannon¬ 
balls ; whDe around bnd above us the rocks and rock-like 
fortifications morticed into them were gradually yielding^ 
their stiff, cold, forriial, warlike fronts to the weather 
stains, the lichens, the hirci-smfrn shrubs—all the soft 
approaches of the green, Ther^’lay the most destructive 
implements of war, ready^ for immediate service; here 
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bt&adied the gentlest teachings of peace, not in lessons 
of prim Quaker formality, hut expr^sed by * nature’s 
own sweet and cunning hand,' stealing away the aspects 
of hostility from Europe’s strongest fortress; as, if it 
were shattered or decayed, she would beautify its ruins. 
Best of peace-makers! Her wisdom is penetrating the 
mailed breast of Prussia, and may find even there an 
echo to my wish, that those “balls may lie and rust till 
they shall harmonise in dull coloi’r with the grass green 
heights above them! ” I might demur to the learned 
Sergeant’s claim for his “ best of peace-makers,” were 
this the place to show that the Gospel is the best herald 
of “ peace on earth.” 

From the top of this fortress the spectacle is magnifi¬ 
cent and nchanting. Certainly the scene down the Rhine 
and up the MSselle, along the banks of the Rhine, and 
all across the valley through which the Rhine flows, is 
the richest of all the scenes your eye can rest upon or 
s irvey. The well-wooded plains here and there ; the 
vineyards in all their beauty ; the coni-fields (it w'as one 
of the most productive seasons I fancy that Germany had 
witnessed)—the ripened crop of corn-fields waving in 
their golden beauty, inviting the scythe of the mower: 
whilst the sun rested with its chastest and yet richest rays 
■ upon the radiant scenery, and threw back *tlh)sc rays 
reflected from the glassy streams that flowed along. The 
Moselle was seen taking its course quietly, unostenta¬ 
tiously, but very deteibainedly, with a kind of inde¬ 
pendence, as a parallel and concurrent river, by the side 
of the Rhine, and they flowed down the channel together, 
as twin streams, proving for miles' and miles that they , 
.were able to maintain their individuality, though ulti¬ 
mately they were to be wedded and rendered Ihdivisible 
for their future course. J crossed the bridge which passes 
from Coblentz to the Petersberg fortress : just below this 
point the eontemplatiye tourist will often linger, to, mark 
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the superb view which luay ihere be obtaiued of Ehren- 
breitstein. The weather was bright and yet calm, pre¬ 
senting a mid-day scene of voluptuous indulgence and 
tranquillity. I could realize all that the ** Pilgrim of the 
Rhine” has given as his impression. “ There stood the 
old herdsman leaning on his staff, and the quiet cattle 
knee-deep in the gliding waters. Never did stream more 
smooth and sheen, than was'at that hour the surface of the 
Moselle mirror the iraqges of pastdral life. Beyond, the 
darker shadows oi the bridge and of the walls of Coblentz 
fell deep over the waves, chequered by the tall sails of the 
craft that were moored around the harbour. But clear 
against the sun rose the spires and roofs of Coblentz, 
backed by many a hill sloping away to the horizon. 
High, dark, and massive, on the opposite bank swelled 
the towers and rock of Ehrenbreitstein, a type of that 
great and chivalric spirit—the honour that the rock 
arrogates for its name, which demands so many sacrifices 
of blood and tears, but which ever creates in the restless 
(unsanctified) heart of man a far deeper interest thah the 
more peaceful scenes of life by which it is contrasted. 
There still, from the calm waters, and the abodes of com¬ 
mon toil and ordinary*pleasure, turns 'the aspiring‘mind ! 
S*ill, as we gaze on that lofty and immemorial rock, we 
recall tho'fii’mine and t,he siege, and own that the more 
daring crimes of men have a strange privilege in hallowing 
the very spot which they devastate!” 

Below, in green curves and mimic bays covered with 
herbage, the gradual banks mingled with the^ater; and, 
just where the bridge closed, d solitary group of trees, 
standing dark in the' thickest shadow, gave that melan¬ 
choly feature to the scene which resembles the one dark 
thought ^t often forces itself Jnto our sunniest hours. 
Their boughs stirred not; nb 'N?ice of birds broke tlie 
stillness of their gloomy verdure; the eye turned from 
them as from the sad moral that ^belongs to existence. 
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Here, at the confluence of the rivers, the Roman Castrum 
■was entrenched—Whence the name Coblentz; and, in the 
middle ages, the Electors of Treves found a stronghold 
and a refuge ; here Marshal Boufllers and a French army- 
in vain carried on the siege and assault, conducted by 
Vauban under the personal auspices of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth ; and here, again, the soldiers of the Revolution 
reduced the Prussian garrison, in 1799, to the most 
humiliating extremities, when, during the straitness of the 
siege wherewith they were besieged, a cal's head was sold 
for five shillings, and a pound of Jiorse-fiesh was bought 
for tenpence, or thirty kreutzers. It then fell into the 
hands of the French, who, before they evacuated its gar¬ 
rison, blew up its shattered -walls and tower of victory 
“ on which the iron shower for years had poured in 
vain.” 

The town of Coblentz is remarkable, as 1 have said, as 
a fortress. They hsue about 8,000 troops there con¬ 
stantly, and#the to-wn itself does not contain more than 
lli,o6o people ; so that the -whole })oj)ulation is about 
21,000 in the touTi of Coblentz and its citadels. From 
the bridge on the Moselle down that stream towards its 
embouchure with the Rhine the 'prospect is beautiful. 
Looking up towards its origin or fountain, the scenoty 
is grand and jneturesque indeed. Pohlentz ha'l'n convent 
belonging to the Jesuits, which is rather remarkable for 
its age than for its beauty; and in this building there arc 
capacious cellars, which'arc still shown, lofty and wide 
enough for a loaded stage-eoaeh to he easily driven round 
them, and capable of containing about 70,000 gallons of 
wine in vats. The monks, and abbots, and princely pre- 
. lates of former times used to keep thousands and thou - 
sands of gallons of the richest wine. They used’ to think 
that it was congenial to .'the character of a priest to have 
a good full goblet, that he might be ‘ a merry old soul.’ 
There was not much fif piety, amongst them—there was 
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rattier more of indulgence, and the memorials of this 
indulgence contiuue to this day. 

The French crossed ove^ at Coblentz, but they had to 
retreat again from Leipsic. They had built a monument 
to conuneinorato their visit to Coblentz, and it was just 
about being finished, when they found it convenient, or, 
lii'rhaps, necessary, to withdraw. They had carved an in 
scription ujion it, signify inj^ that, they, as conquerors, had 
passed iilong this gn'at highw'ay irf their progress toward 
Iliissia ; had broken through the furtiesb wliich had here¬ 
tofore been reckoned inijiregnable, and valued as the key 
of the Tlhine; and that they were triumphant. The 
Tlussian general, St. Priest, followed them as they re¬ 
treated and cro'.sed the Rhine on their route again to 
France, and with roguish humour—not often does it seem 
natural t<i a Russian to exercise much wit, but the eom- 
in.nulanl of the pursuing force hud wit, and knew how to 
embody the very soul of it at the expense of the French, 
for lie brii lly added to their inscription—“ Vu et approuv6 
])ai nous," Arc.,—“ Wc ha\t seen this and approve of it 
as lunch as to sav, it is ji*inonuinent for ns, and such a 
nionuineiit for the French .is proves their glorying to have 
bei'ii jm mature. “ Ret not him that»putteth on the har¬ 
ness boast as he lliat puttith it oil’.” 

A ilupeii IS jioiiited out in the guide-books, and by 
local antiquaries, as worthy' of note, because within it 
(St. Cantor) in the year 813, nine years after its erection, 
the grandsons of Charlemagne met to make a partition of 
their grandfather’s em^iire into the three divi.sions, France, 
Italy, and Gennany. He?e is*a tomb of the fourtc*enth 
’ century, eoinmemoratiug Cnno, the Archbishop of Treves. 
The Enqicror Louis of Bavaria here installed Edw'aid III. 
of Engliyid, whom he had invited thitlier to dignify, as 
viear of the empire. The bwili^jig itself shows no beauty 
or jiecuHarity of arehitecturc ;• it is, however, distiii- 
gtiislicd by its four towers and its position in the comer 
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of land, on either side of which the two rivers flow, and at 
the angle of which they join in one. I examined it, and 
looked for the Stamm Haus, the family mansion in which 
Mettemich was horn. . I also went in quest of the Town- 
hall and the original castle of the Electors of Treves, now 
converted into a manufactory of Japan ware, but erected 
in 1558. The modem palace of these electors T explored 
without much interest,. though built by the uncle of 
Louis X'VIII., the fast elector of Treves, in 1786. It 
now contains the Palace of Justice, the* almost only open 
court in all Germany, and was occupied as a barrack by 
the French. I attended at the Palace Chapel, where the 
service of the English Episcopal Church w'as performed by 
two clergymen, and where a sermon was preached, without 
awakening much sympathy in my bosom. There was 
moie shipping craft moored at Cobloitz than 1 had seen 
on any other part of the Rhine. The mouths of the 
Moselle and of the Lahn, combined with its central 
lel 'tion to the great river itself, have rendered this port a 
greater entrepot of trade than other less favoured places : 
wdnes, Seltzer waters, corn, iron, potter’s clay, stone ware, 
volcanic lava, and timber, constitute the material of 
exportation for Holland, Britain, and France. Here 1 
enjoyed the pleasure of being introduced to several mer- 
cantile friends, from whom I obtained much»information 

r 

and seasonable advice, which served to direct iny further 
movements, and to render permanent and agreeable my 
associations with German society. I w'as pleased with the 
general aspect of this city, both in the antique old town 
and in the more showy and fortified part called the New 
Town. 

From Coblentz I took the Eil-wagon, as it is called, 
and went up towards Treves. Treves is by deputation , 
the oldest city in Northern Europe. There is an inscrip¬ 
tion which I read upon the Rathaus, as it is called, or the 
Town-house, which states, “ before Rome was, Treves 
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stood,'* 1 dare say it is rather a chronological adventure, 
a dream of Gascony, a boast on the part of some modern 
retailer of tradition. Ho%ever, it was a populous and 
prosperous city fifty-eight years before the Christian era, 
and was considered as the second cMpital of the western 
world, the second Roman caj^ital of Europe, for many 
ages- Treves may be reached in about fifteen hours' tra¬ 
velling ; the road passes ihnmgli some of the most romantic 
scenery, interspersed and varied with other districts which 
arc uninviting, where ^;\v comforts and none of the luxuries 
of life could he procured by a traveller. A cliiuk of mdk 
was the most refrcsliing beverage I could obtain on the 
journey. In one place, looking down from the verge of a 
mountain on which we stood, we saw' a river W'iiiding its 
eouise and losing itself, as it wore, at each bond of its 
ciirrtmt, so that it seemed to tlie traveller to be six parallel 
riveis ; and if ho w^as unawnie of the nature of the countrv 
or the locality, he might imagine, from his mountain po¬ 
sition, tliat this meandering stream flow'od in the channel 
of six diiierent rivers. So completely did the lulls shut 
in the course of tlie stream on cv(a*v side of this vallev, 
through which the mv^terious rivulet found its doubtful 
channel, that \ou wnild have conjoctuicd it was^utterly 
impossible for the water to find an outlet; and that it 
must hav 9 peiforatcd a passage for itself under the hills, 
in order to make jts exit. Tins stream is called the Iss- 
bach, or Ui^s, and wends a meandering course down by 
the village of Alf, and empties jtself in the Moselle, con¬ 
tiguous to the Marienburg. H<*re is combined the richest, 
the most beautiful of the ^losejle scenery; an undulating 
* ampliithcatre of forest-covered liills, verging and darkening 
the horizon, and inclosing vine-clad slopes, water-side 
villages, find old ruined castles, wdth the once-famed Arras 
fortress; and giving to thctV’il^le the beau coup 
called Priuzenkopfehen, If, from the ferry at Schw'eich, 
where the Eil-w'agoii crosses the Moselle again, prior to 

•k2 
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entering Treves, T were to cast a retrospect upon tlic route 
from (\)blentz, I should but imperfectly convey the im¬ 
pressions of my ovm mind. 

In iny brief and pleasant tour between Coblentz and 
Treves* I had the gratification of forming one of a party, 
in wliich w^ere a Prussian medical officer and a B-avarian 


civilian ; the latter evincing all the courtesy and afliable 
famillaritj on common topics oY the cultivated geiithanan; 
miich of the learning and versatility of the refined scliolar; 
and a large measure of the reserve and luystery on politics 
of ii diplomatist serving under an arbitraiy government. 
I cnjfjyod his kindness and coii\ersc; and not less the 
blulf, frank, soldier-like familiarity, and readiness to in¬ 
form, and aeceuunodati*, or assist, which my medical com¬ 
panion disco\cn d. Their education gave them advantages; 
and th(ir knowledge of llie ((/untrv ihiongh which we were 
passing enabhd Iheiii to Instruct me. Theii vernacular 
tongue would hav<‘ served me as a most rlefective medium ; 
blit were, happily, all three ]>arti.ill^V eoinersant wiih 
the language of ancient Rome; and made oiii iiupiiries, 
at finsl, with some hesitation, but ultimately with more 
fluency, in the Latin longue. The valley of the Alir, the 
U])])er and Lower I'niel, and the Sclimufel, or snowj Kifel 
country, lay to our right, and invited to many curious and 
anlupie rcsearehes. The gcologital fonnalioi^/- the vol- 
eaiiic eruptions ; the bleakj, sterile sj>ots; the verdant and 
picturesque nooks and vahss ; the monkish, electoral, and 

castellated remains, wUk^i aie vet traceable hetwuum the 

% 

poijjts of Aix-la-Chiipellc ami Colo^u* on the one side, 
and Coblcntz and Trcvc*s*on the other, T^ould give oceu- 
pation and reward for many days to the geologist and the 
.historian, whether along the left hanks of the llhiue anu 
iVIoselle, or oti either bank of the Issbtaeh and tlw Ahr, the 
Kyll and the Nettc. ^’>*1 the Span- 

heinjs, and others, famed in war or diplomacy, traced in 
this rt'gioii tlie birth-place of their families, and the retreats 
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of their ancestral renown. At Priim, on the verge of the 
Snowy Eifel, the Benedictine monks chose iu early times 
the site of a monastery, in a valley sheltered l>y hills, and 
shrouded by woods. Superstition or chicanery soon en¬ 
riched the establishment. Charlejnsxgne bestowed large 
grants of land; his son Pepin became a monk among its 
brothcrhof)d; and within its pfalls the Emperor Lotliairi* 
took the cow'l, converted liis crown into a crucifix, and 
transfem d hither mu<»h of liis imperial treasure. Hence 
the ])ossessi(ms of the convent extended to Picardy and 
St. (loar, Znl])hen, Gueldres, and Arnheim ; and its abbots 
acquired the rank of princes. Between Pruin and Lut- 
zeratb, the ancestral ca.stle of Marshal Daun is situate; 
whence that soldier issued to take command of the Austrian 
.ivniics in the Scseu Vears’ war, and defeat the great Fre¬ 
derick at {'ollin. On an eminent aetli\ily near to this, 
uill the geulofilst trace three crater lakes, sc])arated from 
one anotbs'r hy slender partitions of rocky slate ; and not 
far distant fr.im them, another eialer lake, the ^M.erfeldcr 
M.'u.i, a perfectly circulai hasjn, a hundred fathoms deep. 

Lutzerath is the centre of a scries of towns ; but I must 
not sto]i to d(“-eiibe tbem. Two miles farther 1 traversed 
the mad where the Ues meanders Itml seems loluullijdy 
'its ehanm Is ; giving, by the w'indings of the roail and the 
tUMiiBig**.'of the stream, name to the Lntzerather Kehr, 
anti jjresenting an unparalleled succession of diversified 
scenes, \arming (Wtry few roods with umbrageous foliage 
and volcanic ,slrala. The Fah'onlei seems to divide its 
cone-sliaped summit, cr^'sted with basalt, and siij>phing 
crannies in which the wild fhlcons may nestle. A ca\e 
has l)een dcseriln'dtiere as a chccsc~rellar, from the chetse- 
like forms of its jointed basaltic ctdnmns ; the sides, roof, 
and fldljr of which have bccii worn or laitl b.Bre b} llie 
fulling cascade of a niount?iinvill. Not distant from this 
arc the baths t»f Jlertrieh, in a romantic and secluded spot, 
sequestered by liills, .and almost faiio))iod by woods; 
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through which retired and picturesque walks have been 
cut in an agreeable manner. In ascending some of the 
steeper declivities, which our Diligence had to climb, I 
repeatedly preferred the pedestrian’s mode of progress; 
and thus had a closer view of the habitotions and manners 
of the people. The progress of civilization, whether by 
Roman conquest or monkish convents, has been miserably 
slow. From the Remap Itinerary, and other sources, we 
are assured that Agi’ippa superiutendcHUa great Roman 
highway from Cologne to Treves ; to which, either then or 
afterward, were added aqueducts to supply the imperial 
stations uith water. The rountiy was then wild, and 
almost uninhabited; but the Romans erected places, 
called imttaUoncs, ft>r changing horses employed by the 
eouriors; and ])osts, designated man'iioiies, for the accommo¬ 
dation of troops as in a ganison, and the entertainment 
of the emperors when tliey j<mineycd through the country. 

J?ll( theie‘>ion, which is a track of high land, and bleak 
in cLmaie as nell as barren iu soil, thuiigb abomuliiig in 
woods, with here and there an opening and beautiful view, 
is even yet inhabited by a niclo and nnpolisbed peopb* ; 
their houses and persons alike slovenly, and corresjifmding 
with their wild and secluded condition. They are just 
the population among whom the sacred tunic ^f Treves'" 
would jierform wrmdei.s. They are ignorant and su))er- 
stitions. Kot contented with the holidavs and festivals 

ft 

appointed by papal authority or monastic tradition, each 
village has a patron savif of its own ; to honour whom, 
feasts are celebrated. The 2 )ro^^nce of such tutelary idol 
is peculiar; assigning some particular^cluss of diseases to 
its care. ** Thus, St. A])ollonia is invoked in cases of 
tOoth-ach; St. Blaize to avert sore throats; St. Lambert 
to cure epilejpsy; St. Odelji,’^ fyr sore eyes ; St. Lncia, for 
other complaints; St. Ger^ude is employed to drive away 
rats; and St. Wendelin is looked upon as the protector 
of cattle! On their apuiversfinies, the people flock in 
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crowds to the places dedicated to these tutelary quacks, so 
rich in remedies; bringing offerings, not only in money, 
but also of butter, eggs, pigs’ heads, &c., which give their 
shrines the appearance of a market-place rather than a 
place of worship. Upon those days no work is done; 
and the evening concludes usually in drinking and gamb- 

Treves is remarkable fot various antiquities, that still 
remain. It is a town cqntaining about 14,000 inhabitants; 
and is as mucli characterised for what vre would eall super¬ 
stition, as Cologne. 

The chief cathedral, of St. Helen and St. Peter, into 
which I entered—at least, parts oi it—has stood for more 
than 1500 years. Supposed to have be(>n the imperial 
residence of Helena, mother of Constantine, it is described 
as having consisted originally of nine arches; the central 
arch beir)g the strength oi‘ the others, and upheld by four 
colossal pillars. The capitals of these pillars, in Corinthian 
architecture, arc still visible in the iTiterior. Three of the 
pilJais weie, it is aflinned, huiit into the walls of the 
cathedral, by bishop Poppo, in the eleventh centurjs lest 
they should go to decay. These principal pillars sup¬ 
ported the dome, ^thile in its greatest magnificejicc ami 
splendour, one of the pillars broke down, leaving its Co- 
rinthian‘'Cflpital; and/emains a mighty fragment of anti¬ 
quity at the door of the cathedral. The building inside 
is beautiful and spacious, notwithstanding its tawdry and 
warlike monuments of ambitioiie electors and contentious 
archbishops, who aspired^to he lords over God’s heritage. 
The style is denominated Byzemtine, or Romanesque, with 
round arches; and flic east choir, later in its erection than 
the other parts, is peculiarly light and graceful. Under 
the guidance of my Bavarian fellow-traveller, 1 inspected 
its diversified ornaments, arlti c.'yiccially its carved pulpit; 
though I saw nothing of tho*inlaid ivory <and wooden 
Mosaic, spoken of in guide-books. The sacred tunic, 
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whicb for safety had been, in past days, built into the 
wall, was now removed to the archiepiscopal palace, pre¬ 
paratory to its approaching exhibition. I was assured 
that a letter of a friend would have prevailed for me with 
his Grace’s chaplain to show me this vesture woven with¬ 
out seam, which it is alleged Jesus wore on the day of his 
crucifixion : but I did no|; then anticipate that the gar¬ 
ment was so speedily to exercise a reforming influence; 
and my curiosity or credulity was„not strong enough to 
move me. 

I looked on this building far more as a secular link 
of connection with the early history of Westeni Europe, 
than as a fragment ofa Italian su))erstition. 1 thought 
of Julius Caesar and his .allies, the Treviri. I recalled the 
Emperor Augustus and his colony, the Augustus Trevi- 
rorum, on whom ho bestowed the privileges of a senate 
and magistrates of their own—ibis was the e.-ipital of Bidgic 
C.-uil, whose provinces spread out over the w'hole of S])ain 
and Britain. Julian, Yfdentinian, Valens, Gratian, and 
Theodosius, had, after ConUaolius .and Constantine, re¬ 
sided here as eiupei-ors, and had govenied not only the 
w’estern part of the empire, but Rome itself; and under 
such artspices it haa ])ros]H‘rc*d in manufactures, in com¬ 
merce and wealth, in learning and the arts: .and its ad- 
v.ancement had been so rapid .and extensive, that'jiusonius, 
preceptor of Gratian, Valenlinian's soji, lauds it as the 
second metropolis of the empire. All the morbid super¬ 
stitions of papal times, all vhe perversions and vicious taste 
of electoral archbishops and princely arth-chancollors, who 
laboured to deface .and transform Roman magnificence, or 
render it subservient to clerical delu^ons, have not hcc'^ 
able to obliterate the remains of the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries, when the wealth of the empire poured its««trean)s 
within the porta nigra oy Ti^ves. Marlborough, in the 
War of the Succession, m^do this city the victim of w'.ar 
and English aggression; and revolutionary France sent 
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her legions, and commissioned her hero Napoleon to lay 
it under tribute; and yet it eloquently speaks of Roman 
grandeur and imperial power. 

I passed on from the cathedral, in front of the Lieb- 
frauenkirche, or Church of our Lady, reputed a building 
of the most elegant, graceful structure, in the pointed 
style, and bearing date from*the* early part of the thirteenth 
century; contiguous to^which I saw the residence of the 
present archbishojp; and was shown the building, now used 
as a barrack, \ihich was once the palace of the electors, 
and is conjectured by some to have originally been the 
Roman Basilica: the local guid^ denominate it Con¬ 
stantine’s Palace ; but its common name is Heidenthurm, 
or Heathen's Tower. It -was a hall of entertainment, or 


for costly and splendid exhibitions, or spectacles given by 
the emperors of Rome. The walls stand, in some places, 
ten feet thick; and the bricks are as close, as compact, 
as regular and "smooth in their suiface to-day, as they 
probably were when they were building, l.'iOO years ago. 
They stand at u height of ninety I'ect, in some places, from 
the ground. 1 inspected and scrutinized the construction 
of the wall of this an^’ent edifice uitlwgreat intercs^ , and 
^elt as if the place associated me with events and men 1500 
years ag<v* The bricks altogether differ from the shape 
and subsistence of modern composition. They are about 
2 inches, or 1|: inches in thickness; and then about the 
same space is filled with a spccigs of lime, or mixture, or 
rubble: so that the brick and the mortar lie alteriiatelv 

* V 

in equal la)ers. The mixturti has become as tenacious 
and adamantine as the brick itself; and constitutes a build¬ 
ing, which it would require cannon of the heaviest metal 
to overthrow, or mines of tremendous power to blow up 
and destroy. The walls, aftur t’lc lapse of a hundred ages, 
are a consolidated mass, withouWa crack or decaying rent 
throughout. I entered this immense pile, and strayed 
from one quarter to another; cxpli^red the winding stair- 
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case, which does display much rich and elaborate carving, 
and is most capacious: its breadth and landings, as if de¬ 
signed, not for occasional passage, but for thronging troops 
and ciowding myriads hastening to pass from one scene to 
another. These majestic tenements are now the transitory 
dwelling-place of a lounging soldiery; the mercenaries of 
despotic po-w'er, little able and less inclined to appreciate 
the skill of the architect, or the ■wcp.lth of the founder, and 
the character of the times of whicli these fragments speak. 

1 thence directed my course in froi’t of the ])alace, toward 
the Bader Pallast, the thermae of Roman luxury. These 
thermae were baths thiit the Romans reckoned necessary 
appendages for every populo\is town, and expended on 
tlieir construction much contrivance and wealth, so as to 
provide every temperature requiiedfor sickness or enjojed 
in health. They were provided at the cost of the com¬ 
munity; and certainly w'ere large enough, if the}'^ were not 
also intended, for the citizens generally. The walls and 
apartments of the baths at Treves remain to this day, dis¬ 
playing imperial power and resources of the supreme 
government, which ruled here wlien Rome was in her me¬ 
ridian' strength. Ihe Huns, Goths, and Vandals of the 
middle ages, had not jet made their ruinous incursions 
w’hen these structures were designed and execiR\^d. Here 
are pipes and conduits for conveying cold and hot water; 
places for heating the water; places in which to reserve 
immense quantities of water, when collected, for replenish¬ 
ing the baths, and supplying ^ the multitudes who might 
require its renewal. A provision w’as made here for inim- 
hers of them, who could swim at onV,* time ; other places,^ 
^ain, were allotted and prepared in the same building, 
where only one could take his quiet and refreshiiig bath in 
every variety of accomni^darion. You can trace in the 
ruins and fragments the Remains of this ancient and luxu¬ 
rious comfort. You have no such thing at Manchester, nor 
in our other large and^ populous places. But, since I am 
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confident it would be conducive not only to cleanliness and 
comfort, but also to health, I wish you had. Treves is as 
destitute of any adventitious stimulus to the spirit of en¬ 
joyment, of indulgence in the bath, as is Manchester: yet 
the Romans, nearly two thousand years ago, erected baths 
for their common people, as well as for their enfranchised 
or titled and wealthy citizens.* When you have secured 
your Manchester parks, I hope jfoti will provide for Man¬ 
chester baths, to'be acdbssible for the poor as well as the 
rich. 

Another vestige of Roman antiquity, though not so 
attractive to my mind, was the spacious amphitheatre, or 
circus, for games and combats.* The amphitheatre at 
Treves, is a wide enclosed space, oval in shape, and longer 
than circular, built for the purposes of sports with wild 
beasts, or for athletic games ; for gladiatorial combats; not 
only for conflicts of wild beasts with one another, the lion 
with the tiger, or the buffalo with the elephant: but for 
the more savage amusements which cast men to the lions, 
or compelled them to contend -with such beasts defended 
only by the least aggressive weapons; occasionally*too, 
the gladiators were d«omod to mortal combat with one ano¬ 
ther. Constantine, that is called the Great, it has been 
'aflSrmed, ^jjad repeated displays (a. d. 306 and 313) of 
such games, such atftusements, in order that he might 
entertain and gratify the people at Treves, lie w'as dis¬ 
posed to exhibit, and he usually had the games exhibited' 
at the expense of the Germans who were his captives. But 
the chroniclers of those tifties, in fawning and subsernent 
adulation, magnify his liberality as having on one occasion 
provided “ magnificum spectaculum ct famosa supplicia," 
when he brought so great a number of captives for the 
Frankisfi sports into this ^latc, the verj- place where I 
now stood, that the savage beasjs, which had been trained 
and employed for the purpose of combat with human anta¬ 
gonists, or whose appetite for blopd had been whetted by 
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abstinence, desisted of their own accord, having sufficiently 
glutted themselves ; and, gorged with their prey, lay down 
reftising to kill or 'contend with their wretched victims. 
But more sport was required to satiate the appetite of the 
assembled multitude; and to please them, the emperor 
and his fnends commanded that the poor Germans should 
be compelled to fight amoag themselves, till one of each 
two was mortally wounde'd. "VVlicther it be only a legen¬ 
dary tradition, or an authenticated fact,r I know not; but 
it is recorded that rather than contend in such sanguinary 
brutality, tlie savages, as they were reckoned, preferred 
to fall upon their own weapons, dying voluntarily, rather 
than be the instrument? of mutual destruction. Yet Con- 

r 

stantint the Great could sit and witness this scene! 

This was a mode of theatrical entertainment common to 
Grecian and Roman cities, and to it my young friends will 
remember the apostle’s allusion, “ If after the manner of 
men I have fought with boasts at Ephesus, what advau- 
tageth it me if the dead rise not ? ” The provincial cities, 
or imperial colonies of Rome, imitated their metropolis, 
and indulged in this cruel exhibition with great av'idity. 
Bulwer describes such games in hi' legend of Pompeii; 
and as his description enabled me to form, as I believe, 
a more correct conception of the scene than jitherwise i 
possessed, I shall here present an abridgment of his truly 
graphic representation of the amphitheatre in the midst 
of the games. But first we may glance at what w'as called 
the vivaria, the cell in which the wild beasts were confined 
prior to the sports : their dens were usually separate, hut 
on the day which preceded the combats the animals were 
congregated under one covering. The fell and grim wan-" 
derers of the desert; the lion incited to ferocity by hunger, 
stalking restlessly and fiercely to and fro his narrow con¬ 
fines, his eyes livid with rage and famine; every now and 
then the savage beast would pause and glare around. But 
the tiger, not so famished, extended quiet, and at full 
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length in his cage; only by an occasional play of his 
tail, or a long impatier-t yawn, testifying any emotion at 
his confinement or his spectators. In the same company 
the gladiators, Lydon and Niger, looking on and measur¬ 
ing their own limbs by contrast, and their chances by 
omens or the casual expressions of the hustling mob; 
while the sight-seeking and excitement-loving multitude 
wnre chanting,— 

“ Ho ! ho! for the merry, merry show, 

With a forest of faces in every row; 

Tramp, tramp, how gaily they go, 

Ho! ho! for the merry, merry show!” 

On the upper tier (but apart from the male spectators) 
were seated on the day of sport, the women, their gay 
dresses resembling some gaudy flotver-bed. On the lower 
seats round the arena, sat the more high-born and weal thy 
visitors, the magistrates and those of senatorial dignity; 
passages by comdors at the right and left at cither end 
of the oval arena, gave ^access to those seats, and were 
entrances for the combatants. Palings at such passages 
confined the beasts^to their appointed prey, and protected 
tlie audience from their movements.* GladiatoriaT inscrip- 
‘ tions, and fresco paintings emblematic of the entertain¬ 
ments,* occupied tlie parapet raised above the arena. 
Throughout the whole building pipes, not perceptible, were 
laid, from ^^hich as the day advanced, cooling and fragrant 
showers \\ ere sprinkled over tlih spectators : a vast awning 
was stretched over the •vhole circumference; and, varie¬ 
gated with broad crimson stripes, sheltered the spectators 
from the noon-dav sun. With a loud and warlike flourish 
of trumpets, the gladiators marshalled in ceremonious 
cessioif, entered the arena, and moved round the space 
slowly and deliberately, tTiat^the spectators might have 
full leisure to admire and estimate their brawny limbs and 
various weapons. Here the reiiarius^ or netter, carry- 
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ing his three-pronged spear, and his net; his antagonist, 
a gladiator, stood hearing a round shield and drawn sword 
without body-armout. Other combatants prepared in 
Greek fashion to fight almost naked, first with the cestus, 
(a leather thong loaded with lead for the pu^list,) and 
then Avith sw'ord and shield. Yet others again appeared 
mounted on prancing steeds, p,rmed cap-d,-pi6, bearing 
lances and round shields, armour intricately woven with 
bands of iron, covering only the tliighs snd right arms ; 
their legs naked, except for sandals; and short cloaks, 
gracing rather than clothing their bodies, down to the seat. 
Sham fights preceded the more serious tumults of passion 
and revenge. 

The Uf lal preliminary indulgence was the combat be¬ 
tween a convict or a religious martyr, and wild beasts, and 
which was almost certain to termiliate ii» the death of the 
human A'icti m; the lion and some criminal heathen; the 
t gcT and some persecuted Nazarenc. We have no modem 
symbol, not even Spanish btill-fight.s, with wliieh to com¬ 
pare this scene. A ^^■lst theatre,, rising row upon row, and 
swarming rvith human beings, from fifteen to eighteen 
thousand in number ^ intent upon nu fictitious represen¬ 
tation—^no tragedy of the stage—but the actual victoiy^ or 
defeat, the exultant life or the bloody death of^gach and * 
all who entered the arena! Hoav I ‘felt wdicn I trod the 
very soil on which the sand and saw-dust were sprinkled 
to receive the life’s blood, flowing from the death wounds 
of a virtuous man brought here to afford sport to myriads ; 
and where the shouts of the pd^ulace maddened by the 
scene, mingled with the groans of the jjierced, reeling, and 
falling murdered gladiator, it would be impossible for me 
to«describe; and hardly would it be conceivable, that im¬ 
mediately after, the cheer, of ^welcome would greet the 
appearance of six new nioytal combatants; the retiariusy 
and his net, matched by an antagonist bearing his shield 
and short broad sword v the m%ted pugilists, naked, and 
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each only armed with the death-dealing Greek cestus; 
and the two Roman gladiators clad in complete steel, 
equally armed with immense bucklers and pointed sw'ords. 

I could not here form any conception of the excitement 
which prevailed in the midst of ghastly wounds and streara- 
ing gore for sport: but I could lift my heart to God in 
grateful praise that the bcaign*Religion of Christ has con¬ 
quered the sanguinaiy Molochs of polished Greece and 
civilized Rome.* On this spot where I now moralized, 
some such event occurred as may be thus described ;— 
they stood for some moments, each eyeing each, until the 
swordsman, slowly, and with great caution, began to ad¬ 
vance his sword’s point toward the breast of his net-bear¬ 
ing foe. The retiarivs retreating, gathered up his net with 
his right hand, and holding his three-pronged spear in his 
left hand, never withdrew his eye from the movements 
of the swordsman. As the latter approached till nearly 
within arm’s length, the retiarius stiddenly threw himself 
forward and east his net. The gladiator now saved himself 
from the deadly snare by a quick jerk of the body, and 
rushed upon his almost defenceless and not now dangerous 
antagonist. Rut tlK retiarius had already draw'jj in his 
net, thrown it over his shoulder, and now fled round the 
lists wi swiftness which the ponderous gladiator could 
not equal, amidst the shouts and liuighter of the specta¬ 
tors, A second time the net was cast, and unsuccessfully, 
whilst the flight of the reUarjus this time was not with 
suflicient agility, and he had in this encounter received a 
wound in the right leg from the swordsman, which incapa¬ 
citated him for flight, and compelled to closer combat. He 
could yet, however, boast of advantages in his height and 
length arm, and keeping his trident at the fiont of^us 
foe, he successfully repelledihitli for several minutes ; now 
the enthusiasm of the populAe was excited and fixed. 
The swordsman sought his advantage by rapidity of evolu¬ 
tion, striving to ciicumvi^it the rrt/ar/«.v,who moved round 
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in his own defence with pain and slowly. The gladiator 
lost his caution ; in his confidence advanced too near his 
adversary, and, raising his arm to strike, received the three 
points of the fatal spear full in his breast. He sank on 
his knee. In a moment more the deadly net was cast over 
him—he struggled against its meshes in vain—again, again, 
again, he writhed mutely beneath the fresh strokes of the 
trident, his blood flowed fast through the net, and redly 
over the sand. He was defeated. I’he conquering retiarius 
w'ithdrcH bis net, and leaning on liis spear, waited the 
judgment of the audience. They had no mercy. The 
gladiatoi felt that his doom was scaled: he uttered no 
prayer, no groan. The people gave the signal of death. 
In dogg d but agonized submission he bent his nock to 
receive the fatal stroke. The headsman stalked into the 
arena, a grim and fatal form, ])randishing a short sharp 
sword, under a Mzor. With slow and measured ste})s this 
ninister of popular brutality approached the gladiator, still 
in bending submission, laid his left hand on his humbled 
crest—drew the edge of his blade across the neck <>f the 
victim—turned round to the asseinblv—the dread sijjnal 
continued the .same.. The sword glittered brightly in the 
air, fell, and the gladiator rolled upon the sand, his limbs 
quivered, wi-re still, and his lieadles.s trunk wus dragged at 
once from the arena, through the gate of death, and thrown 
into the gloomy den termed the spolmriunK Such, and 
marked by even greater cr^uelty, were the spectacles wit¬ 
nessed by the congregated thousands lor wdiom this amphi¬ 
theatre was built, and with^wliom it was often thronged. 
Such were the delights which the doilies of Greece and 
Rome, and the priests w'ho ministered at their shrines, and 
tb? rulers who upheld their claims to worship, sanctioned 
and provided for the favoufcd ,millions of the Rotnan em¬ 
pire in its most chivalrous rfimes. 

The arena of this amphitheatre w'as excavated from the 
solid rock, and carefully*levellet^ and is said to have been 
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234 feet long, and 155 broad. I measured the number 
of paces, and found the open space as now exposed about 
eighty paces in length, and about seventy in depth. But 
from this rose up, in retreating and ascending tiers of 
benches, the seats for the spectators. Deep channels for 
water were dug round and through the centre, supplied by 
an aqueduct from the stream of the river. I climbed up and 
strolled round, and sought to tracfe all the characteristic me¬ 
mentos of the people and the times. The walls are about 
five or six feet thick ; beyond the walls rose the benches, 
built of brick, and supported by the earth dug to excavate 
the arena. Under these tiers of benches were passages, the 
vomrforia, through which they could bring the wild beasts, 
or through which they might conduct the human victims 
with which they were to contend. These passages were 
bored through the hill, and communicated with Treves. 

4 

One of them, supjioscd to hav(* led to the emperor’s private 
box, IS now converted into a Mine-cellar to receive the 
jnice of the generous grape wliich now grows on the soil 
above. Some have estimated the dimensions of this ain- 
phitheatre as not >nort tlian sufficient to contain 6,000 
spectators. I think tjiey undcr-cstimate its size ; and this 
measurement docs not correspond witiT tlie stateimnit that 
here Constantine exjioscd wati^ thousand Frankish pri- 
soneis Io'Ik' torn by Uic wild beasts. The memorial is, 
howl vcv, sufficient as the remains of Homan brutality. 

There is another antique remain, whether of Frankish 
or of Roman architecture, at TreVes, which is supposed to 
hare heen built in the middle of the old city. It is now 

ft 

called the Porta Nigra, or ‘'The Black Gate ” The 
Sclns arizes Thor, its*German name, is a most be.intiful, T 
cannot call it ungraceful, though fantastic structure, jjr 
style it €ias heen characterised by massive Roman siin- 
plicity. It stands now at the ^ate of Treves; vas pro¬ 
bably built about a. d. 320, as the capitol or forum. 
About the 11 th century, a man called Simeon, of Syracuse, 
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came from the Holy Land, after travelling as a palmer 
monk, and dwelling as an anchorite in the convent of 
Mount Sinai, and took his position on the top of the 
highest pinnacle of this lofty structure. He was but an 
imitator of the Stylite. I should suppose it was higher 
thaji any building in Manchester. Here he sat day and 
night, till his eccentricity rather than his holiness, acquired 
for him a reputation as a saint:— 


The people wonder’d, and still the wondfer grew. 


This very wonderful man being a monk, must in his exalted 
and ascetic austerities be devout, and his devotions would 
give him great prevalence wilh heaven: and with such 
pretensions and popular suflrage Archbishop Poppo, in the 
same century, naturally concluded the monk ought to be 
canonized. They made a saint of him, eniolling him in 
the calendar of the ehureh, and consecrating the scene of 
his idleness as the churth of Si, Simeon, llecause he spent 
his days and nights upon tlie top of this pinnacle, they 
canonized him, not onlj at Treves, l>ut also in tlie holy 
Catholic (’hurch of Rome; and the}’’ modified this gor¬ 
geous and interesting inonuinout of,antiquity as a temple 
21 

to his fame. It became an episcopal building; three 
chuiches were constructed out of tlie colossal edifice, on6 
above- another, and vivvv occupied till the close of the 
eighteenth century for the rites of the papacy. 1 mention it 
not merely for this historical fact, hut merely to illustrate 
the origin and virtues ?)f pajial canonization. I went 
through the various chambers from the base to the loftiest 
summit, from what had recently become subterranean and i 
dungeon-like to the semicirc ular apsis which Poppo addc , 
and left to be set ajiart as a kind of episcopal mausoleum. 
Stones of six feet in length, and three feet in tlhickness, 

Y w* 

w’ere reared one upon another, through the whole edifice, 
so as to rise to perhaps 150 feet in height; stones of that 
massiveness were morticed o^e into another without a 
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handful of lime between them, closely joined so that you 
could not put a penknife between them, without any ap¬ 
pearance of cement, or any means of securing adhesion. 

Bonaparte visited Treves, and he was more ambitious of 
conquest than of canonized renown; rather than the relics 
of the superstitious, he was in quest of necessaries, the 
material of a military chest to discharge his warlike engage- 
ments. He discovered that these iipmense piles of build¬ 
ing were clenched.withibars of iron, and he directed his 
soldiery to break away the corners of the stones in order 
that they might extract the iron and cast it into ball, that 
he might complete his conquests and extend his empire. 
To this day the Porta Nigra bears the memorials of Bona¬ 
parte’s visit, and the proof of Bonaparte’s unscruptilous 
jmrpose to appropriate whatever came in his way that 
nould servo the business of -vvaT. The Prussian govern¬ 
ment had undertaken the removal of the ecclesiastical ad¬ 
denda, and of the earth which ages had accumulated. They 
have not renovated the caj)itol, but they have restiuc'd the 
ruin to its secular associ.itiows. 

There is just anothei of the antiquities of this city 
which I must mentionV it is the bridge o\er the Moselle. 
This hiidge was built before the Chiistian era, aiuT built 
o1‘immense piles f>f ^oleanic stone, which must have been 
biought lit all piobabilify some eighty or a hundred miles, 
from near Lake Laacher. This granite stone, clenched 
with iion, remains undccaycd and uncoiToding. Its huge 
blocks having oncountoied the current of the Moselle 
river for the last 2,000 yeSrs, mre j\ist as permanent as 
when they were first l^\d doten in the bed of the ceaseless 
stream. That bridge, as they built it, would in all its 
completeness have stood to this tlay, but for the French*, 
who, in Sieir warlike achicvj'm^ts during the times of 
Louis XIV., took possession of vreves, and when it ap¬ 
peared subservient to their vanity or their power, blew up 
the arches of the bridge. Thus it w'jis necessary to rebuild 
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the upper part of the bridge, and to give the structure a 
more modem character and appearance. But I felt in 
standing upon it, and looking down to its everlasting piers 
and iron bound blocks, where the murmuring and rolling 
river had flowed for thousands of years with a force and 
majesty which the accumulation of ages could not de¬ 
crease, that I was holding sympathy, through it, with the 
master spirits of the Augustan era, with the historians of 
Rome; that I w'as communing' with, the projects and 
achievements undertaken 2,000 years ago; gazing upon 
the same things as the thoughtful men of imperial Rome, 
Tacitus and his contemporaries, had contcmjilated, and 
admiring works that their enterprise and skill had wrought, 
1 sought out and visited whatt;ver was curious in Treves ; 
w^andered into the countr\% and east my eyes on Luxom- 
hurg, whose tenitory almost touches upon Treves. On 
the banks of the Moselle 1 found sweet and sequestered 
scenes, inviting and tortile: Pallitn, its rocky dell, its 
thihenclosed water mills, and its tall, hold, single arched 
bridge, thioun o\er the ravine by N.ijndeon ; Igel, on the 
ancient Roman highway, and its saule ; a Roman struc¬ 
ture, a tetragon obelisk of sandst(;ne sevenij feet high, 
with carvings, has-rtliefs, and inscriptions; leferred by 

some to the time of the Anttmincs, by otliers to ('onstai*- 

» » 


tine’s era : ereat (‘xcellenee is ascribed to it as .i work of art, 


as a successful combination of inomiinental architecture and 


sculptural decorations, and as a record of bypone times. 

I have already alluded to the “sacred tunic,'’ the 
coat of Treves. Events wdilcli occurred almost simul¬ 
taneously with my visit,’which were, indeed, then in em-. « 
bryo, and have since attracted the attention of Europe,'^', 
require that I should not so slightly dismiss the claims 
and connections of the seamtass vesture which hak been the * 
glory of Treves, and mj[y fee reckoned its disgrace, but 
which I hope will be the confusion of Rome, and a star 
of morning light to reformed Gt nnaiiy. I w^as gravely 
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told by one who thought it no folly or delusion, that the 
Empress Helena made a present of it to the church, which 
she had devoted and enriched at Treves. These preten¬ 
sions were propounded, I thought, unambiguously and 
directly. But I was ignorant of what was then in pro¬ 
gress with the highest sanction. In the month of July, 
two days prior to my sojourn on the Moselle, Amoldi, the 
archbishop, and his coadjutors,* by the powers vested in 
them, or by a mandate^ from the "Viatican, had issued an 
authoritative prodlamation, though it was not yet pub¬ 
lished, reiterating this assumption, but admitting that from 
the fourth to the ninth century it had lain in concealment. 

The first public representation took place in 1196. To 

Frederick I. is attributed the honour of reviving the 

attention of the inhabitants to the great treasure held 

within their city. Three hundred yeais again elapsed, 

during which it had fallen into obscurity; but, in 1514, 

Maximilian I , to give pomp and distinction to a diet held 

in Treves, under the auspices of a bull of Leo X., jiro- 

claiming comjilete absolution to all who, in the proper 

spirit, made a pilgrimage to*Tre\es, and contributed to the 

expenses of the spectacle, caused it to be exposed to the 

% 

adoration of the inhabitants. In the t]iree eentiiric'^ which 
followed, it was again exhibited; wdion the German diet 
was conyt fied here, and the city filled with princes, 
princesses, and eiowds of devout pilgrims. The French 
Reiolution threatened its sanctity as well as security, and 
it was carried to Ehrenhreitsteip, or to Patinos. When 
the Rhine provinces received their new- political organi¬ 
zation, the coat was made the ^subject of diplomatic dis¬ 
cussion between France, Nassau, and Bavaria; the last 
Elector of Treves, and the bishop, Carl Mauuay. Its last 
display jeeurred in 1810; when, according to the bo/Iljt 
of the local ecclesiastics, order pi^vailed, universal devotion 
and edification were manifested'though, nightly, betw'een 
twenty and thirty thousand persons w'ere quartered in the 
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city. Thirty-four years have now elapsed (this autho¬ 
rized document affirms) since our city found within its 
walls 200,000 strangers, all actuated by a pious longing 
after this holy relic, before which they might present their 
adoration, and, in lively feelings of devotion, strengthen 
themselves in the faith and love of the Lord.” . . . 

“ The youth of our city have (since) grown to ripe man¬ 
hood ; and, accordingly, they have expressed the wish that 
the vcnerahle relic should be once more oxlubitcd. These 
pious wishes roulil not remain unknm'n to our worthy 
bishop; wht^, inde<‘d, hnd preriousUj resolved to meet them. 
Before his consecration in 1842, when he met Prince Mct- 
temicb in Coblentz, who is, from reasons known only to 
few, in possession of one of the Imly nails:” (most won¬ 
derful prince! and jnore wonderful treasure!) “and who 
then promised to restore that which was the rightful pro¬ 
perty of the cathedral of 'I'reves—the bishop had deter¬ 
mined to signalise the event of the resloidtion of tin holy 
nail 1)}’ exhibiting both the nail and the coat to the reli¬ 
gious wtnshi]) of the people, lint the promised return 
of the nail ha* not yet talrer i»lact>; iKUwithstanding, in 
the present year, the bishoj) resolved to satisfy the general 
desire expressed for the exhibition‘"of the holy coat.” 1 
must give tin: cloac of this wonderful ad<lre.?s. “The 
lieving sight of this pre-eminently sacred relii, with which 
had been connected, in a manner so immediate and impres¬ 
sive, the associations with the whole life and snficrings of the 
Saviour, must at once cause many overpowering thoughts 
and feelings to be awakened in the soul; so that one nnist 
feel himself involuntarily tom*' asunder by tlicm, and be¬ 
lieve that he is placed in the immediate presence of the 
body of our Lord. Tn all those lively associations, the 
Shristian believes that he hears the voice of Him who w'ore 
this raiment, proclaiming tl»e w'ords of eternal truth, and 
exhorting sinners to repentance: he believes the holy 
garment encompassed with that brilliancy of light which, 
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on Mount Tabor, made Peter exclaim, ‘ It is good to be 
here he believes that it is covered ■with that sweat which 
bedewed bis face on the Mount of Olives. Hence the 
phenomenon, that often hard-hearted men were led, by the 
sight of the holy coat, and the feelings of devotion thereby 
awakened, to turn into themselves: their heart has melted 
like ice before the heat of the sun; and thus have they 
been brought back to God,»and .his means of grace in the 
church. O ! may man^ such miracles take place in these 
days which aie iiow approaching! May God bless the 
resolutions of the faithful, who come on a pilgrimage to 
our venerable cathedral, guide their steps on the road to 
the august sanctuary, and infuse devotion and love into 
their aouls.” After these preliminaries, it was announced, 
“ This holy relic will accordingly be exhibited for a period 
of six weeks, beginning with the 18th of August, in order 
to satidj those who may have the pious intention of pro¬ 
ceeding to Treves, to worship the holy garment of our 
Divine Saviour by immediate view; each of whom will, 
according to tin* Hull of Pope Leo the Tenth, dated 
2Gth Jiiimary, J.'ill, leceive complefe ahsohdion. Accord¬ 
ingly, we intimate to all within the bishopric, what w'c 
believe to be called for, that tin re ‘liould not b'* a too 
^numerous streaming together of the faithful on the same 
(lav, cansirfg disorder and confusion; and also, that no 
neighbourhood may he deprived, to too great an extent, 
of its inhabitants. Accordingly, it is required that two 
separate dajrs be allocated for yaeh part of the bisliopric, 
so as to divide the number of those who intend to come to 
Treves ; and also that the localities for particular days be 
so arranged as to prevent the crowding together of too 
many pilgrims on the same line of road.” 

On tl^ morning of the 18th of August, .all the bells In 
the churches were made to,announce that the ceremony 
had actually begun. The steaihcrs on the Moselle were 
crowded with passengers, who disembarked amid the dis- 
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charge of cannon. All kinds of vehicles, in addition to 
the Tegular post conveyances, were called into requisition; 
and the romantic appearance and interest of the whole was 
enlivened and enhanced by the motley groups of pilgrims, 
iu all varieties of costume, who had made the journey on 
foot. Pontifical high mass was performed hy Dr. Win. 
Arnoldi. An oration of Dr. Braun followed, bearing upon 
the great event of the day.^ Then came the exhibition and 
elevation of the relic, and at tep o’clock the procession 
of ])ilgrims commenced, ’(lens-d’armrs were stationed 
without; the clergy of the eath(*dral within; wdiilst, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the relic, uas a guard of ho¬ 
nour, com])osed of the most n*siu'ctablo of the citiiscus, and 
recognised b ’ their silk sashes over the shoulder, in the 
yellow and red colours ol* the city. I>enc*hcs were i)laccd 
from th(‘ portal, on i1h‘ riglil side of the iMthednil, to the 
choir; and betv\een these tlu prtK.ss'ou mo\ed. 

Eu'h of the pilgnms was allowecl to stand a slioit Iniie 
heion* the relie; ud so vast nas the eoncou'^-ts that Ix'twein 
one and two tluins.ind are rejioited to ha\e pa*<si‘(l in tlu 
short spare ol' an hour. The n^lie IIm If was placed neai 
the altar, in a golden fianie A^ith a glass front, at a (onsi- 
derabk' distance fn in it: its shape resenihling a Fianeh 
blouse, the colour somewhat hrowm ; though tlie poor pii: 
santry were taught to believe that, to i\evj eye, it ])re- 

sented a combination of colours entirelv distinct. An 

• • 

opening W'tis mad(‘ on each side of the frame, to allow the 
hand to come in contact with the ndic ; and whatever did 
touch it A\as believed to acqipre a peculiar sanctity. A 
deep basin w^as placed in fiont, to receive the oflerings of 
the pilgrims, Avhicli were to be given t**) the cathedrals of Co- 
and Treves, and to ti Catholic seminary in the latter 
city. For twelve hours did the service last qach day; 
opening and closing by ffie thinics of the cathedral bells. 
Band after band advanced. The clergy marched wdth 
their parishioners. Betw'cen the 18tli and 27th of August, 
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1844, 112,224 persons were reported in the police-lists as 
having come into the city; but the multitudes who came 
in and left the same day were not reported. Afterward 
the influx increased, and the hourly resort of pilgrims, day 
and night, averaged ultimately from 1500 to 1700 passing 
through the city. The number who had visited the relic 
as holy, and were, therefore, cla'^sed as devout pilgrims, up 
to the last day of the exhibition, on the 7th of October, 
was estimated as pot fat short of 1,600,000 persons. Fifty 
days the exliibition lasted; and, take the lowest number 
specified at 1,200,000, the daily average ivill be 24,000 
])ngrims; w’hile the recipients of the revenue boast of a 
daily aggregate at 32,000 devotees. Cures, it was alleged, 
were wTought, and sins wcTe pardoned ; w'bile indulgence 
to the transgressor was sold; and the German newspapers 
shouted triinnjfli, or contested the authenticity of the holy 
coat. The hundreds of thousands who resorted thither 
went from all parts of the surrounding provinces ; some 
of them travelling, on foot, twenty, fifty, and a hundred 
miles. Like the crusaders, of old, all the sufferings and 
hardships of the journey were forgotten as they approached 
the holy city; while sacred music ever and anon filled the 

S ii, and soothed the fatigues of long travelling. Places 
iree Imndr^d miles distant poured in their tributary 
streams. ‘ Thousands of these pilgrims proceeded as de¬ 
votees to this shrine, at an expense of many pounds ; 
doubtless some would expend their hundreds. The total 
cost of the exhibition cannot be measured by what was 
collected into the arehbisliofi’s coffer. 

Can it be wondered^that, during this excitement, the cry 
should come from the east, w’hich, “ like the ro.ar of the 
lion ill the desert,” would silence all the voices of inferiot' 
note, an<f electrify Germany^ Rude and pithy, Tmther- 
like in its style and meaning, “ tit judgment of a Catholic 
priest, M. Joliannes Rouge, on the holy coat of Treves,” 
instantly roused attention ; and from} its date, October 1st, 
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till now, its echoes reverberate, and sound like thunder in 
the mountains of Silesia, in the wolds of Saxony, along the 
banks of the Elbe, the Oder, the Main, the Rhine, and the 
Moselle. In my simplicity I had inquired, “ What is this 
rag, which is kept by the Archbishop of Treves ?—^why was 
it intrusted to him for security and safety ?—and whence 
arose the necessity that |t should be built into the wall 
of the cathedral ?—and what Virtue was in it, that it should 
be taken from its strong tower onJy on great occasions, to 
be shown to travellers of distinction, or to crowding 
myriads convened by archiepiscopal invitation, that they 
might conic in their devotion to worship ?” And the reply 
was, “ It is the robe without seam, woven from the top 
throughout that Christ wore Mhen he was crucified.” The 
declaration was positive, that that is (he robe. 1 had 
answered, “It must have been remarkably preserved, 
of course. But how did the soldier, to whom it fell when 
the lot was cast, preserve it for posteritv ?—Was its viitue 
so efficacious as to aceon)plish his conversion ?—^^Vas he 
inspired with holy Catholic zeal, though a Roman heathen 
soldier, to keep it?—How, having treasured it while he 
lived, did he contrive, without any apostolic declaration or 
revela'rion, to place'it into safe ket'ping for three hundred 
years, till the empress Helena obtained possession of it ? 
And how, through the chequered scenes of changing time, 
should this frail garment be guarded and perpetuated, so 
that it is now safe, and a sacred relic, and worshipped with 
all the solemnity of a pilgrimage ?” Such were questions 
to which I could elicit no satisfactorj' reply or explanation. 

But Johannes Rouge Ras evoked a spirit of restless in¬ 
quisitiveness among the miners and*thinkers of Germany, 
which Government censorships or priestly craft will not so 
easily lull or subdue; set aside or contravene.* As vast 
bodies of the clergy ha^ cdhvened, from distant parts, at 
Treves, took part in the ceremonial with the lay votaries, 
and shared in the duties of the mass and the confessional. 
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they are not only cognizant but responsible, and will be 
required to answer his demands, or sustain his rebukes and 
expostulations. They know that to complete the arrange¬ 
ments on the evening of the 23rd, an immense banner, 
with a red cross on a white ground, was elevated to the 
top of the cathedral, to direct the weary steps of the pil¬ 
grims, and to cheer their hcarls as they approached the 
honoured city: and they will be ^reminded that, though 
official authority urgently requested that “cZ? citizens and 
strangers should avoid all criticism on religious matters or 
opinionsthat restriction is not perpetual or satisfactory to 
those Avho must give account to God for the deeds done in 
the body. There is a rebound in all moral agitations and 
mental impulses: and though the voice of politics was for 
a time hushed; the busy commerce of the city, and even 
the harvest labours of the field were silent, and everything 
like this world’s occupations and concerns were all alike 
neglected, to give pomp and emphasis to the imposing 
spectacle wherein men's faith was deceived and led astray 
by a piece of an old garment; it is the character of the 
times to look for causes, and to trace their connection with 


effects. The villagers in the vicinity were not the only 
^pilwrlms or devotees : the enlightened towns on the Rhine, 
—CoblentZyllonn, and Cologne,—sent forth their myriads ; 
and wdiefi they returned, the question was mooted and 
boldly discussed, not only by Protestant professors, but 
also by Catholic sceptics—^liow many places pretend to 
have this very vestment? IIow many reverend bishops 
contend for the superior cldims of other, perhaps tu'ENTY 
tunics ? and what virtue has gone out of this coat ?—.ire 
the pretended cures real or spurious ? and the effects, do 
they come from enthusiasm, virtue, or knowledge ? Take 
one specimen: ^ , 

On the evening of the 22nd\of September, a numer¬ 
ous procession, which had loft Cologne nine days before 
for Treves, returned. This procession was composed chiefly 

'l 2 
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of the lowest classes, with a vast proportion of women 
of every age. A body of white-dressed girls had advanced 
a long way to meet the procession, bearing all kinds 
of papal emblems in their hands—crucifixes, flowers, 
anchors, hearts, &c. The pilgrims w'ere all supplied with 
medals and engravings of the holy coat, as well as with 
small books containing jvn account of its history and 
miracles. These were jreople who looked poor and mise¬ 
rable, and wlio evidently had not tht* meaps of undertaking 
such a journey: and yet so great was the passion for visit¬ 
ing Treves, that the pawnbrokers reaped a rich harvest 
from the desperate madness to collect money ejiongh to 
supply the’r bare wants during their absence from home, 
and to give their votive offerings to be applied as before- 
mentioned. Cases the most heart-rending have been 
published, of poor people parting with their last pos¬ 
session to obtain means for the journey, from wdiich the}’’ 
looked for such marvellous results. The sick were even 


carried tliither, wifh the finti belief that they would be 
healed; and the debased devo^tion of the pilgrims broke 
out in such expressions—“Holy coat, w'e pray to thee!” 


“ Holy coat, pray for us!” and the like. The higher 

t i“ 

classes, of course, consulted their own convenience in the 


modes of travelling—employing the Moselle., and Rhine 
steamers, or their private conveyances. But it is melan¬ 
choly to think that such vast bodies of the respectable 
classes did lend their influence to these unholy expedi¬ 
tions. 


On the 7th of October, at* 2 p.m., the doors of the 

« 

cathedral w'cre closed; and the ceremony of removing the 
holy relic from jiublic view proceeded with, in presence 
o^he whole body of the clergy. At 4 p.m. the doors were 
re-opened, and Bishop Apioldi delivered a discourse to a 
vast audience, on the “fUnity of the Church.” At its 
close began the procession of the civil officials, of teachers 
of all grades, of merchants an4 artizans, and of the guard 
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of honour, dressed in black, with wax torches, through the 
transept into the choir, to join in the Te Deuin. After the 
hymn of St. Ambrose had been sung, accompanied by the 
thunder of the cannon, and the pealing of all the hells in 
the city and neighbourhood, the general procession ad¬ 
vanced through the chief streets of the city. The com¬ 
mittee were in front, followed^ by the guard of honour. 
They were succeeded by tHe diiferent fraternities, all with 
wax candles. A strong choir of singers ; then vast crowds 
of the people; with the various trades, each with their 
peculiar flags and emblems. They proceeded through the 
cliicf parts of the city to the palace of the bishop, which 
was brilliantly illuminated. He, accompanied by the prime 
bishop of Verdun, and the dignitaries of the cathedral, 
dispensed the benediction. Then advanced from the arch¬ 
diocese of Cologne a torch procession, accompanied by 
instrumental music. The whole proceedings closed by the 
chorus, “ Lord God, we praise thee!” in the cathedral. 
The chief streets of the city w ere illuminated in the even¬ 
ing, and the grand organ continued pealing. In the 
middle window of the cathedral, where, in former times, 
the exhibition of the relic had taken place, w^as a trans¬ 
parency of the cross, wdth emblemaTic devices. "During 
^tlie whole ifjt'stival, menageries, panoramas, plays, &c., all 
solicited the attention and money of those assembled, 
equally with the music and services of the cathedral. 

The bishops who had ofliciatedduring the ceremonial from 
first to last, were those of Met/, Nancy, Verdun, Luxem¬ 
burg, Spires, Limburg, Osnabruck, Munster, Cologne, 
with several from Holland. Each bishop entered the city 
amid the ringing of "the church-bells. The pilgrims from 
France did not enter the city in processional order; but 
their clfergy were numerously represented. During the 
whole period, processions to the! city w'ere not uncommon. 

Of the miracles said to have been eflected, I will select 
one case, as having created great interest; that of the Coun- 
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tess 0rostc-Vi8chering, a relation of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, who has been for many years unable to walk with¬ 
out the use of crutches ; but who, after beholding the holy 
coat, was enabled, to the astonishment of all, to walk home 
unassisted. Her medical adviser has been examined; and 
from his testimony, it appears that she had been long suf¬ 
fering from a diseased knee-joint; that she resolved, at 
all hazards, to go to Treves; and that, while in a fit 
of ecstasy before the relic, she had exerted a degree of 
energy, in stretehiiig or bending the diseased limb, which 
had given the temporary relief, by relaxing the long-rigid 
muscles. Since this peiiod she has had relapses ; and is, 
we believe, m'»w using the crutches, which had been too 
hastDy hung up in the cathedral, as a thank-offering for 
her marvellous restoration. 

It was natural that such a commotion should awaken 
a prevalent iiitercst, and that the German mind slniuld 

mpathise in the moral effect and impulse of sucli a 
phenomenon. The pride of Falhejland and the mental 
dignity and reputation of the Teutonic tribes were in¬ 
volved in this humiliating spectacle. The profcssorc, Gil- 
dermeister and Sjhel.—the latter a Catholic, and both 
omamcjnts of the Uiuvcrsit> of lionn ,—whtc stimulated to 
grave and learned histoneal inquiry to ascertain whether 
the relic was genuine, and expose its claims to the bit¬ 
terest sarcasm. The competitors for maintaining the re¬ 
putation of the coat of Argenteuil, and many other coats, 
entered the lists, l^rose as well as i)oetry, satirical bal¬ 
lads and lyrics, as well as historical disquisitions, have 
been called into requisition. All Germany, the men as 
well as many teachers, have looked upon it as more allied 
to, fiction than truth that such an exhibition should be 
made. In impassioned and indignant irony the^ appeal 
to the enlightened of th^ir people, whether it could have 
been reasonably expected that hundreds of thousands of 
their peasantry should be so infatuated as to abandon 
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their fields, their workshops, their domestic duties, their 
children’s education, to take part in a heathen festival—to 
adore a piece of dress at Treves! Can it be possible, 
they have exclaimed, that thousands should, as pilgrims, 
deprive themselves of the necessaries of life to raise the 
money requisite for their journey and the offering made 
to the tunic—that is, to the clergy ? But especially they 
have denounced the man Who publicly has displayed this 
piece of dress for rcirercnt regafd, and led astray the 
religious feelings of his credulous, ignorant, or suffering 
countrymen; lias given an impulse to vice and super¬ 
stition ; wrung tlieir substance from the poor and starving 
multitude ; has entailed on Germany the ridicule of other 
lands, and drawn more closely the heavy clouds which 
float already, darkly and dismally, above the heads of the 
community. 

It is thus John Ronge pours out his indignant rebuke 
from Laurahutte :—“ Arnoldi, bishop of Treves, I, there¬ 
fore, turn to you, and demand, by the authority of my 
office and calling as a jiriest and teacher of the German 
people, in the name of Christendom, in the name of the 
German nation, and in the names of its instructor, that you 
put an end to the unchristian spectdtle of the ciehibition 
of the holj^ tunic, and withdraw this garment, that the 
offence which it has ^iven may not he increased! For, 
do you not know — as hishop you ought to know—that 
the Founder of the Christian religion left to his disciples 
and his followers, not his eoat,*but his Spirit ? His coat, 
Bishop Arnoldi of Trcv®s, belongs to his executioners! 
Do you not know—as bishop* you ought to know—that 
Jesus taught, ‘ God*is a Spirit, and they w'ho worship him 
must worship liim in spirit and in truth t’ and he maj be 
worshipped everywhere, not only in the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, on the mount Geriziln, ^r at Treves, in presence of 
the holy tunic. Do you not know—as bishop you ought 
to know—that the gospel expressly forbids the adoration 
of every image and of evfcry relic*; that Christians in the 
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apostolic age, and in the three first eenturies, sufibred 
neither images nor relics in their churches, (and ihep might 
have had plenty of them;) that the worship of images 
and relics is a heathen custom, and that the Fathers in 
the throe first centuries abused the heathens on account 
of it? We read, for instance, (Div. Inst. ii. c. 2,) ‘ Nei¬ 
ther do these besotted men understand, that, if the images 
possessed life and motion, they would rather worship the 
man by whom they had?been fornie^.’ Lastly, do you not 
know—as bishop you ought to know this also—that the 
vigorous and healthy mind of the German jieople was first 
degraded to the worship of relics by the Crusades in the 13th 
and 11th contones, when the exalted conception of the God¬ 
head Mhich Chiistianity inculcates bad been obscured by all 
the lying marvels brought from eastern lands ? Hark ye, 
Bis!]\op Ariioldi of Treves, you know all this, and better, 
probably, than I can tell it to you. You also know the 
clActs which superstition and the idolatrous worsliip of 
relics base ufirked among us,—namely, the religious and 
political bondage of Germany ; and yet you can display 
j our relies to tlie admiration oi Uie multitude. And were 
It even possible you should be ignorant of all I have told 
you, that the salvati'^n of souls was youi aim in the exhi¬ 
bition at Treves of this holy tunic, you would, notwith¬ 
standing, have two sins upon your conscience. 

“ In the first place, it is unpardonable, if the garment 
in question actually possesses saving power, that you have 
withheld its benefits fiom,.suffering men until the present 
time; and, secondly, it is unp^irdonable that you accept 
the offerings of these countless multitudes. And, is it not 
unpardonable that you, as bishoi), should accept of money 
from our poor starving people, especially when you have 
seen, not many weeks ago, that hundreds har’e been 
driven by necessity to mhtiny, despair, and death ? Do 
not allow yourself to be deceived by the influx of thou¬ 
sands upon thousands; but believe me, that, while hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of the German people hasten with holy 
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fervour to Treves, millions like myself are filled with horror 
and the deepest indignation by the disgraceful spectacle. 
And this indignation prevails, not in individual ranks and 
parties, but among all classes, even in the Catholic priest¬ 
hood. 

“ Judgment will overtake you, therefore, sooner than 
you think. Amoldi, the historian is already seizing 
his pen, to submit your ipimtf ,to the contempt of your 
contemporaries and of posterity, iand stigmatizes you as 
the Tetzel of tiie nineteenth century! And you, fellow- 
citizens of Germany, whether near or at a distance from 
Treves, unite your efforts to prevent the continuance of 
such an insult to the German name. You have various 
means of working, take courage and employ them; endea¬ 
vour, each and all, with resolute determination, to encoun¬ 
ter and restrain the tyrannous despotism of the llomish 
Church. For it is not in Treves alone that the modem 
traffic in indulgences is carried on : you are aware that in 
the cast and west, the north and south, rosary, mass, 
indulgence, burial-moneys, and the like, are still increas¬ 
ing, and, with them, .spiritual darkness. Forward, then! 
Catholics and Protestants, together to the w'ork, our hap¬ 
piness, our honour, our freedom is ai stake. l)o*not the 
* manes of your fathers who stormed the Capitol frown to 
see you sufler patiently the Castle of St. Angelo to lord it 
over Germany ? Dishonour not the laurels of a Huss, a 
Iluttcn, and a Luther. Give words to their ideas, and 
convert their will into deed., Finally, my colleagues, 
w’hose solo endeavours gnd desires are centred*, in the 
welfare of your congregation.Sf the honour, the freedom, 
the happiness of ^’our German countrymen, keep no 
longer silence! You din against your reputation, your 
religion, and your fatherland, if you longer hesitate to 
follow out your improved wor^Victions. 1 ha\c already 
elsewhere briefly addressed you, and shall, therefore, now 
conclude. Prove yoursehes the true disciples of him 

* r 3 • 
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who gave up all for truth, and light, and liberty. Show 
that you have inherited not his garment, but his ipirit.” 
—JoHANKEs Ronoe, Catholic Priest. 

There is a difference between the character of the present 
times and that of the times in which the first Reformation 
was produced, which may account for the diversity mani¬ 
festly subsisting between Luther and Ronge. Perhaps the 
tone of tnind in the lattef^mwe accords with the liberty 
and general knowledgeo of the present times than would 
Lutlier's strain have been, had he spoken fo them as he first 
attacked indulgences. Contrasted with Rouge’s letter to 
Arnoldi, I may place the first reformer’s rcnnonstrance 
addressed to the Archbishop of Mayeiice. Luther acquired 
more courage as the work advanced; Ronge may Icam 
more discretion as he has oppoitunity to appreciate the 
critical, responsible, and eventful relations of bis destinj and 
position. Luther had propounded in his Theses—“To hope 
til be saved liy indulgences is a hope of lies and nothing¬ 
ness, though the commissioner of indulgences, and (shall I 
say so ?) the pope himself w'ere to pledge thcii souls in 
warranty of that hope. They are enemies to the pope 
and to Jesus Christ; who, because of the preaching of 
indulgences, forbid Abe preaching of the word of (iod. 
The pope can have no other thought than this, — if men' 
celebrate the indulgence, which is the lesser lliing, with a 
bell, pomp, and ceremony, much more must they honour 
and celebrate the gospel, which is the greater, with a 
hupdred bells, pomps, and ceremonies. The true and 
precious treasure of the church, is the holy gospel of the 
glory and grace of God. The treasures of the gospel are 
nets, in which, in other days, men have been caught— 
men of wealth and easy condition ; but the treasures of 
indulgence arc nets with which people’s wealth is fished 
for now a-days.” To the ^rckbishop he apiiealed : “ Par¬ 
don me, most reverend father in Christ, and most illus¬ 
trious prince, if I, who am hut the dregs of men, have the 
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boldness to write to your sublime grandeur. Tbe Lord 
Jesus is my witness, that, feeling how little and con¬ 
temptible I am, I have long put off doing this. Let your 
highness deign, however, to let fall a look on a gfain of 
dust, and, in your highness’s episcopal goodness, gra¬ 
ciously leceivc my memorial. They are hawking the 
papal indulgences about the country in your grace’s name. 
Great God! the souls committed to your care, most ex¬ 
cellent father, are instructed not ^or life, but for death ! 
The exact and sCvere account which will be demanded of 
you for this is swelling every day. I have found it im¬ 
possible to keep silence any longer. No ! man is not 
saved by the work or by the oflicc of bis bishop. The 
just even are saved with difficulty ; and the way that leads 
to life is narrow. Why do the indulgence-preachers, by 
means of baseless fables, fill the people with a carnal 
security ? What, then, can I, vliatmust I do, most vorthy 
bishop, most serene prince ^ I entreat yotur highness, 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, to turn a look of paternal vigi¬ 
lance on this affair, and to command the preachers to 
speal^in a different manner to the people. Unless you 
do so, dread that you Mill one day hear some voice lifted 
up to confute these preachers, to the ^rcal shame «f your 
most serene highness.” 

So did the lion of Germany bec/in to utter his voice: 
not so Ronge. I shall hereafter meet again with him, 
and those who have identified themselves with his 
cause, when 1 may be better •able to estimate his cha¬ 
racter and the consequences of his fearless struggle and 
generous undertaking. Leipfcig and Ilalberstadt will 
recall his adherents* to the new Gennaii catholic church. 
A few M'eeks may produce a mighty change in the 
religious aspect of the German nation aud the jiresent 
century. • * 

An occasion occurred, in the early history of Christi¬ 
anity, when the people of a whole country were excited 
and went out from theib* homes' and occupations ; the 
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whole multitude gathering on the banks of a stream, con¬ 
secrated by many a tradition, around a person of no great 
attraction, whose garb has oftener been simulated tiian his 
spirit has been imitated and cultivated. The question 
was asked of these multitudes,—^What went ye out into the 
w'ilderness to see ? Was it a man dressed in soft raiment ? 
He had, indeed, been covered with camel’s hair, and 
braced for his work by a leathern girdle. But again the 
question reverted,—^W’^hat w'cnt ye /)ut to see ? and full of 
meaning was the reply suggested,— “A Teed shaken with 
the w'ind.” I have not extended these statements and 
remarks upon the soft raiment, the delusive, the fictitious 
gannent called the coat of Trei'cs, whose custodiers and 
traders dwell in electoral, in episcopal, if not in king’s 
palaces, as if its traditions or its virtues were worth con¬ 
sideration though it had belonged to a prophet, and one 
much more than a prophet; hut I contemplate it as ‘‘ a 
reed shaken with the wind," and which will, I liave no 
doubt, prove much more ominous to the papacy than a 
local weather-flaw, which, in an atmosphere saturated with 
electricity, may become the nucleus of a temporary stonn. 

The Roman Catholics of Germany have, I believe, 
suffered much from *he enervating influence and security 
afforded by tlie patronage of secular association and state- 
governments, as enjoyed by the Protestant communities 
whom the Reformation created. Protestantism itself now 
requires to be reformed. Yet events have been in pro¬ 
gress among the nominal Catholic myriads arising from 
w'ithin, and originating as the J^utheran controversy w'as 
primarily and opportunely excited, and as the elements 
were prepared for its reception and expansion. TJie 
French revolution did not expend, perhaps it misdirected, 
the* vivid and electrifying stream ; hut its tremendous 
convulsions and simultanel^us reverberations in continental 
lands showed how fully charged the public mind was with 
the resistless element whose mighty energy would yet, iu 
proper season, discover tts presqpce and its destiny. 
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I am indebted for the following extract to a journal whose 
religious opinions and political bias differ much from my 
own : yet I think the “ Spectator” is correct when he 
states:—“About 1798, the priest Becker, of Paderbom, 
(Westphalia) was imprisoned by order of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, the prebends of the cathedral. lie never was 
brought to trial: the prime bishop and his councillors felt 
that a rash step had been •taken, and connived at the old 
man’s escape into a seaular and Protestant territory. The 
rest of his life was wasted in litigation with those who 
incarcerated but dared not bring a definite charge against 
him. Extracts (MS.) from his journal, written in con¬ 
finement, are in our possession; and it indicates his 
offence with suflieient clearness. lie had been in the 
habit of instituting Sunday-schools; he had expressed a 
conviction that the religious processions of both sexes 
from village to village with the images of saints, in the 
course of which liquor was offered to the ‘pilgrims’ at 
every farm-house and accepted by them, were productive 
of indecorums and graver offences against morality ; he 
was yivolved in a controversy with other priests on the 
relative importance of such formal observances and the 
observance of moral duties ; discouraged by his siljieriors, 
in the heat of argument he did not scruple to glance at the 
gallantry and general laxity of the prebends who owed 
their stalls to their ‘ quarteiings;’ and, finally, he Spoke 
of Luther as a great man, whose rebellion against the 
church was extenuated by the‘'abuses against which he 
had stniggled in vain. At that time and since tEerfi have 
been not a few Beckers among tKerinferior Roman Catholic 
clcigy, scattered though Germany, uninfluential because 
they had no commiuiication with each other, and bccapse 
their superiors judiciously refrained from persecuting them. 
There was another poweifuf element at work to modify 
the creed of the German adherents of the Italian church. 
Under the empire, ecclesiastical electors and other prelates 
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possessing secular jurisdiction necessarily had each his 
staff of secular councillors. Like almost all the litmury 
class of their country, the ablest and most energetic of 
these men were, about the beginning of the present century, 
disciples of the French revolutionary school of politics ; 
and more than one of the dignified clergy themselves had 
leanmgs that way. At the disruption of the empire, an 
elector of Mayence did not scruple to take upon him the 
oflice of fw'si prmas of the Confedciation of the Rliine. 
Under the protection of these I’ree-thinking dignitaries and 
their oouncSls, latent dissent witliin the church continued 
to gain ground. 'fhe personal impunity with which 
Hermes, "^an Eck, and others have disseminated their 
neological ojiinions, and the perseveruig clamorous urgency 
of the Silesian priesthood to be allowed to take unto them¬ 
selves wives, with many other local plienoniena of a kin- 
d-ed character, have long convinced the observant tliat 
reform (or innovation) from within was at hand in the 
German province of the Romish church. Rouge and 
Czersky, like most other ecclesiastical and political re¬ 
formers, are little more than accidents.” 

And yet Johannes Rouge has been formed of sterner 
stufl’ than to w’arrant“the application of the term accidental 
to his appearance on the arena. It is neither as a gladia¬ 
tor or a reiiarius that he enters the lists in the Saciisischc 
(Saxon) Vaterlands-blatter. His manly love of truth, which 
has disdained equivocation or suhterfugc, has entitled him 
to the rank of a confessoi, and the honours of a martyr. 
His justification is already ciroulaling in thousands, and 
passing into every quarter*where his own (Jemian, or our 
English tongue is spoken. Near tin? Giant Mountains in 
the circle of Neisse, is the village of Bisehofsw'ald, and 
here Ronge’s parents lived, happy in eight ehildsrcn, and 
honoured by the birth of.thfiir third child, Johannes, on 
the 16th October, 1813. The little flock of sheep of the 
farmer father was committed to his son’s charge, between 
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the age af six and twelve, during spring, summer, and 
autumn. In his pastoral occupations Konge had leisure, 
as he seemed inclined, for thought on religion, a future life, 
and eternity, whilst none debarred him from his catechism 
and Bible lustory. In the village sdiool of Bischofswald 
the highest class of teaching was reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and these only was he taught till he was four¬ 
teen years old. From lJi27 1830, he attended the 
high school at Neisse, ^here he formed a greater Mendship 
for history and Cffcmian literature, than for Horace or other 
Roman classics, and entered the university of Breslau with 
inexpressible joy. Here he paid the penalty of a Prus¬ 
sian denizen, and fulfilled his period of military service 
in the corp of sharpshooters, under Major Von Fink, at 
Breslau. 

At the close of 1839, another probation awaited him. 
He had determined to enter the Roman Catholic priest¬ 
hood, both to relieve his father of his support, and because 
he felt a predilection towards teaching, though already he 
perceived its formalism, and almost discovered the hypo¬ 
critical system of tlie RoVnish hierarchy. He gives a 
gloomy picture of the first evening spent by six acquaint¬ 
ances and friends consigned to the hai»e coll—none«uttercd 
* a single word—all were so amazed and humiliated at their 
discoveries, that they strove to forget their speechless 
misery in sleep. Foity >oung men in the bloom and 
strength of manhood glided silently about like locomotive 
mummies. Here the veil of hypocrisy was lifted by which 
deceitful Rome surrounds «thc people from their tiadle to 
their graves; while among the‘noviciates ghastly stagna¬ 
tion was seen from* one side exhibiting depression, and 
from the other side levity, discontent, or cowardice. TJie 
young Kian here had closed accounts with himself at 
twenty-four, and with all tl* natural sympathies of man¬ 
kind ; the dearest ties were broken which bound him to 
his fellow-men. Egotism poured the poison of suspicion, 
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envy, and self-interest, vdtii fri^d torpor. Enveloped as 
for eternity, in one impenetrable shroud, they felt as if 
doleful spirits were singing to them burial«songs through¬ 
out the gloomy night. The despotism of the Roman hier¬ 
archy scowled like a monster callously digging graves for 
the burial of living youth—graves in which would be en¬ 
tombed the freedom and happiness of nations ; the intelli¬ 
gent pupil of such a system was summoned to witness the 
ruin of a frank and upright manhood, in a blind obedience 
and submission to the most degrading oppression. Five 
hours daily spent in lip formalities, as if they were prayer. 

Rome appeared truly to him using devotion as a means of 
enslaving men ; thus she endows her priests. Ronge says, 
“ my case was, therefore, desperate, and many a time in 
fever beat have I outnatchod the night in the spirit of the 
prayer, ‘let this cup pass from me.”” The gates of the 
institution they were allowed only ♦^wico a week to pass to 
visit their fellow-men—agates whieh ho regarded as of a 
gjave for independence, but which he was happy ultimately 
to pass forth from as an emancipated convict: “ and I 
beheld once more before me the free and lovely world; 
I inhaled long draughts of the fresh air as I gazed on the 
free bkic sky, in all tl»e brightness of the glorious sun. 
But the sun and the heavens were changed to me—the 
world itself seemed narrow and contracted, for my soul 
and spirit were in bonds, disgraceful bonds! I hastened to 
roy native place—there I fondly hoped to lose my burden 
—there, where I dreamed the dreams of youth—there in 
my mountain home ! the kindly eyes of my brethren, 
said I, will revive and warm this licart, which has been 
frozen by the hypocritical and piety-feigning glances of 
the domineering creatures of Rome. . . . An aged man 
approached, well knovix and dear to me from boyish years, 
I extended my hand to ‘‘hint, he fain would kiss it, the 
aged man! Is it not sufficient, 1 muttered, that / should 
be myself a slave ? must I also be a tool to work the 
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. degradation of my fellow-men He went amidst suck 
straggles to Grottkau, to wkick ke was called to act as a 
priest, in 1841.* Here he found pleasure in the cILildren 
of his school—all reformers love childhood. Here he 
was free. 

In other circles,—^in his oificcs, in his colleagues, in 
his superiors,—he had no freedom. Every morning he 
awoke as under the pressure of*a nighf-mare, thinking he 
was a slave,—that his life was not duly useless, but fraught 
with degradation *to his fellow-men. He saw before him 
the abyss of falsehood, or an early grave. Hd could not 
faithfully perform bis oflicc as a teacher of the people ; he 
was convinced the Romish hierarchy does not teach and 
.act in accordance with the doctrines of the religion of 
which Christ was the author, and that the statutes incul¬ 
cated by them tended directly to the sundering and oppres¬ 
sion of his native laud. The government of the diocese 
and chapter of which he was a member, was administered 
in a mode to exasperate a man so constituted and affected; 
capriciously oppressive to the clergy, with usurpation 
and vjfjlence. I'ostering bigotry and fanaticism, and in¬ 
stituting or countenancing rosary meetings, the grossest 
^ materialism and sensuous worship, did Dr. Ritter, Ss vicar 
of the bishypric, dispose and manage all things in the 
diocese of JJreslau. Jesuitism was secretly cherished, and 
w'eekly contrilnilions, or the sale of books, purchased the 
good-will of the influential members of “ the Society.” 
At length came a struggle between Rome and the people 
in the election of a bishop* for the diocese: the object of 
the popular choice w'as treated ^th contumely ; ho- -vas a 
moderate and liuinant; man, perhaps even a liberal-minded 
man. The chapter had chosen him, but Rome for a soawin 
disregaroled the rights of the djocese. This drew forth 
Johannes Rouge as “ a cBaplaiii” in the Vaterlands- 
blatter. « 

I give merely the last paragraph in his letter, written 
November, 1842 :—“ Are those days to return,” he ex- 
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claims, with generous fervour, “ in which it was necessary . 
to sen^ gold-laden cavalcades to Rome, in order to become 
a bishop ? If so, the canons of Breslau would have but 
faint chance of a mitre. It is very remarkable what the 
Italians have of late demanded of us Germans- We are 
commanded to pray tliat the Spaniards may return to their 
old ecclesiastical bondage. Who have been the leaders of 
this bloody drama ? Perhaps the disobedient people, Es- 
partero and such like ? " We know :n Germany, and almost 
every school-boy knows it, that next to the tyranny of 
royalty, the bloo<ly slaughtering of this fine peoifie has 
been, for the most part occasioned by the licentious, lazy, 
Rome-subjected priesthood! Wc also know that the 

A 

French revolution was not occasioned by Danton, Ciunille,, 
Desmoulins, and others of their stamp; but by the tyranny 
of I.(Ouis Fourteenth—the profligacy of Louis Fifteenth, 
aided by the shameless excesses of the court nobility, 
lay and clerical. No less are aware that the “ tliirty 
years’ war” was not caused by I-uther and Mel.anctbon, 
but had been hatebmg for centuries by Rome, and the lay 
and clerical nobility of Gennanj. It is, indeed most 
necessary that we pv.ay for ourselves, and for the Spa¬ 
niards, but it shall be for the Ireedom and independence 
of ourselves and them—^in union with whirh alone can 
true religion and morality exist—.'»nd not for slavery and 
dependence, which can at best engender dissimulation and 
hypocrisy.’‘ 

For such frank and forcible denunciation the writer w'as 
called to a reckoning; he ploclaimed it, and told the 
world “ the vicar of the* bishopric, a priest nearly sixty 
years of age, wdth grey hair, dared tof call me to account 
aijd required him on his word of honour as a pkiest, dis¬ 
tinctly to declare whether he had any share in itt produc¬ 
tion or appearance. It was ifttimated to him that he might 
escape by denying the authorship*, by apologising for his 
precipitation, hy retractation or confession and submission; 
whilst hy persisting in his opinions Im should expose him* 
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self to other charges and reproaches; that he would be 
presented as guilty of wearing too short a coat and haii 
too long, and a performance of ordinances in an indecorous 
and undignified manner, while no one would distinguish 
him among men as a Catholic priest. He was immovable; 
his accusers would say contumacious. He was tlierefore 
denounced, suspended by the chapter of Breslau, and 
ordered to submit to the restfaints'and exercitia spiritualia 
of the church. The authorities of*the town of Grottkau 
testified in vain to his character; they spoke of his in¬ 
offensive and becoming conduct as a pastor, of his modest 
and highly decorous conduct, his exemplary morality, his 
zealous energy for the welfare of youth, and his friendly 
and winning carriage by which he had deserved universal 
love and rebuked the foulest calumny. But they bore 
witness to prejudiced and hostile judges, to priestly digni¬ 
taries w'lio had no confidence in popular affection, or the 
testimony of a servile laity. He was condemned to de- 
gradij}g imprisonment subsequent to his suspension, un¬ 
heard ; witliout tJic consideration of j)roof, or an oppor¬ 
tunity ^ defence. He forwanled a defence. 

Ilis answ'er to the charges about appearance, &c., 
jllustrates the contemptible falschoofls of his actusers 
and their unprincipled and reckless hostility.. “ My 
hair is not an inch lojiger than that of (Ins accuser’s) 
Hoffman; that it curls naturally, while his is smooth, 
is no fault of mine; my dress is of a dark colour 
like that of other respectable fitizens, and the reason 
that my coat is some iuchts shorter than that of Hofl- 
man, is, that it is of newer 'fashion. I am y^.ung, 
healthy, vigorous, aifd, it is said, spirited; hypocritical 
bigotry is foreign to my nature, and hateful to ine;^I 
assume nft other manner in the p(jrformance of my priestly 
functions than that of ordinary life. It may be that Mr. 
Hoffman makes lower bow's, beats his breast with deeper 
groans ; it may be that this imposes upon uneducated 
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people, but to my thinking, it bears no proof of piety, nor 
does it elevate the feelings of educated men.” He refused 
to be incarcerated; abstained from priestly functions; 
sought to the bishop, who kindly received him, but failed 
to effect his restoration : and, finally, having retired to 
Laurahuttc, as a tutor, he continued labouring for his 
pupils’ welfare, whose absence even for half a day, made 
him feel as if his friends luttl deserted him. His sphere 
of labour lay near BOthen, in Upper Silesia, half a mile 
from the Russian frontier, and was connected with an ex¬ 
tensive foundry, erected in 1839. The brightest hours of 
his life were spent in the school-room, cheered by the 
tixaeious and alTectionate hearts of his pupils, where he 
thought to find a resting-place by building on their love. 

On the first of October, 1811. he received from the press 
his letter to An\oldi, bishop of Treves ; and the exultation 
of the emancipated slave is thus strongly expressed:— 
“ From the moment "when 1 saw my article in print, (I 
trembled lest it should be intei dieted,) I felt as ^f the 
month of May were come, and sjning were budding in my 
fatherland.” In the beginning of November he received 
the decree of his excommunication, which was first condi¬ 
tionally conveyed In tins sentence,—“If tlie required ex¬ 
planation be not furnished within the time.specified, and 
should j’ou not show yourself refjdy to satisfy the ques¬ 
tions put, I am reluctantly compelled, in addition to the 
decree of suspension, uhich has already been put in force, 
hereby to suspend ovcr'jou the ecclesiastical punishment 
of degradation and excommifnication.” I shall only be 
doing justice and nothing more m transcribing his reply to 
this threatened persecution, worthy of a reformer and cro- 
dkable to a Christian, deserving imitation by all the 
teachers of truth in dangerous times, and indicating the 
ab.surdity of papal clauns aiM ecclesiastical oppression. 

“ As to the article in regard to the exhibition of the so 
called holy tunic, at Treves, my name was plainly and dis- 
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tinctly affixed to it, and there has been no misuse in the 
matter. J only spoke the truth, and shall continue to do 
so without fear of men. I shall not hesitate to denounce 
abuses, even when they seek to hide themselves behind 
the altars of a thousand years. I have but done my duty 
in lending words to the almost universal indignation of 
my countrymen at the adoration^ of a piece of dress. It 
is truly marvellous that a liigh " ecclesiastical authority 
should endeavour jto deftnd so shameless an abuse. Is 
the abuse less blameable, because consecrated by a bishop ? 
What would have been said, had an inferior member of 
the priesthood, or other Christians, sought to win fifty 
thousand dollars by the exhibition of that holy tunic ? 
Did Christ or his apo.stles do such things? Christ fed 
those who came to him, but did not rob them of their 
money: and he indignantly exclaimed in the Temple, 

‘ My Father’s house is a house of prayer; ye have made 
it a den of thieves.’ I have spoken the tnith ; and shall 
never^retract it, as is required of mo. If, on this account, 
your lordshi]) should considey it your dutj' to degrade and 
excoiniminicate me, let it be so. I, for my part, am 
firmly convinced that the exalted Head of our religion 
numbers me among his disciples, notw'ithstanding: and I 
feel assured that my fellow-b^dievers and my' fellow-citi¬ 
zens will not exclude me from communion with them; 
for millions of men have heard my simjilo word ; and 
they have gladly received it, because convinced that it 
proceeded from an boncht heart. 'Millions have loved me 
on account of it; and their love has not allowed itself to 
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*be deceived by the disgusting calumnies of embittered 
opponents. Their lov*e will still support me. I can give 
no other reply. • 

* * “ I am, my Lord Bisliop, 

“Johannes Ronge, Catholic Priest. 
“Breslau, Nov. 30, 1844,” 
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Breslau, Dee. 4, 1844. 

“ In consequence of yemr reply, dated Nov. 30tli, and 
received on the first day -of the month, wherein you admit 
that you suhscribed the article on the ‘ Holy Tunic at 
Treves;’ acknowledge it as your own composition; and 
refuse to recall it; I find myself reduced to the highly 
painful necessity, in pursuance of my decree of tlie 29th 
of October, and on account” of the gross offence against 

the church, contained in the said article, to issue the 

% 

sentence of your degradation and excommunication, in 
accordance with, and by authority of, the canonical 
statutes and decrees, I therefore charge you to return to 
me, wdthout delay, your letters of holy ordination. As 
you have not complied with ray injunction to appear 
before me in person, and have therefore dejirivcd me of the 
wished-for opportunity of convincing you, by fatherly 
admonition and friendly conference, of your false and 
heterodox views generally, and, in particular, regarding 
the worship of relics—as the adoration of the holy tunic— 
I can only add to the sentence, which I most reluctantly 
pronounce, my fervent prayer, that, by God’s gr#ce, you 
may be led to a right understanding of the Catholic faith, 
and fo a discriminiition of that worship of relics which i,s 
permitted and approved by the church, fiyim the abuse 
of it, of wliich alone you seem to think. 

“ D. Latussek, Suffragan Bishop 
and Vicar-general of the diocese. 

“To the late Curate, * 

^ Rev. Johannes Ronge.” 

t 

The trip down the Moselle, frohi Treves to Cohlenlz, 
Tfas indeed beautifhh I was ahle to remain on deck from 
five o’clock A.M, till nearly six o’clock in thfe evening. ' 
The length of the voyage was 150 miles,‘In consequence 
of the windings of the river. The scenery was exquisite; 
and the frequent ruins did not mar the effect; which is 
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enlivened by more than one hundred picturesque towns 
and villages between Coblentz and Treves. It is the most 
romantic and beautiful sail ever enjoyed by me. There 
is not a turn of the vessel—there is hardly a kngth of the 
steamer—there is not a peak or bay of the whole passage 
down, but is characterised by some new beauty, and ex¬ 
hibits some rich manifestation of the goodness and power 
of Him who made all things; whose invisible things are 
discovered by the^thingii which are made; and whose glory 
in all is divine ; whilst human culture is carried to the 
greatest extent of perfection, for the purposes of the vine¬ 
dresser, and the growth of the vineyards on the Moselle. 
I was happy to perceive there was much less of the spirit 
of blood in the memorials of the Gothic church steeples, 
the watch-tow'crs and castles of bygone times on this river 
than on the Rhine; whilst the ruins themselves rather 
betoken the advancement of society, the progress of mind 
and of liberty, since the classical associations of Ausonius, 
than the contests between feudal chiefs, or the aggressions 
of stmiigcr nations. There is here little to excite the 
regretr of the tourist or the patriot. The ruins were gene¬ 
rally the memorials of a system which is decaying, and 
.passions which, no longer cherished,"were often tfie fruit 
of superstition’and caprice. Feudalism has been engulphcd 
in the vortex of a wider dominion; and popular sym¬ 
pathies no longer respond to its assumptions. The larger 
sovereignties govern more diversified classes, and must 
minister to more various interests; and therefore must 
cultivate a more generic c^iaracter. Nunneries, and in¬ 
stitutions fostering celibacy, and ministering to morbid 
devotion and consecution, do not now people these banks 
as they once did, secluding amiable and accomplisjiied 
womanhtiod from society, and jpflicting a suicidal mar¬ 
tyrdom upon the fairest poAion of our race; destrojdng 
themselves, or absorbing their generous sympathies in 



dresms, vigils, and plaintive sigbings, and depriving man¬ 
kind of tbe active discharge of their most virtuous obliga¬ 
tions. Many of these sepulchral cells, which had entombed 
ri»e living victim, and robbed the age or generation of na¬ 
ture’s best offerings, have been blown to atoms. 

It is also a remarkable fact—I wonder it does not excite 
the attention of the observant Catholic—the glory of papal 
architecture is anttque; Its most gorgeous fabrics are of 
former times: and while many of th^ are absolutely mould¬ 
ering into dust, and others cannot be kept in hal)itable 
repair, the prodigal liberality of the devotee is insufficient 
to rear struchircs Hhieh shall supply the place of those 
which wax old. The nests and hot-beds, the nurseries and 
cradles of its most precocious progeny, the nunneries and 
convents, lca\e tlicir fragments as mausoleums for the 
shades of superstition ; while abbeys and episcopal princi¬ 
palities, and the territorial j>ow<*r and doniinious of electoral 
and palatine prelates, have b^-en secularised, and transferred 
to the possession of other bodies. What wist man will 
mourn, when he looks on the ^uins of a conveutunl estab- 
lislnneut ? What patriot will grieve to sec the cottuM-inill, 
the forge, or the implements of husbandry, occupying the 
palace of the warlike archbishop, or the jdundering chief¬ 
tain ? The refleetion- thus expressed are huti the sugges¬ 
tions of the scenes and rceolleetions of the banks and 
sloping vineyanls, tbe rich harvest-homes, and the manu¬ 
factories on the Moselle. Here and then* the remains 
of monastic life arc traceable, only as discovering how the 
passion for it has subsided, and how mueh more active 
and diffusive are the habits of modem society, than were 
the practices of ecclesiastical and papal institutions. Some 
of^e scenes on the Moselle deserve at least a passing 
notice ,* and 1 think, wi<;^out extravagance 1 sUbuld not 
hesitate to say, that, had niy pilgrimage only embraced 
this rivCir and the old city of Treves, I should have re- 
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tamed not only mort tban compeni^ted, but gratified to 
have formed aseociations which I shall cherish^ «o long as 
memory reigns, with fervent pleasure. 

Bemcastel, though a dirty town, shows its castellated 
ruin perched on the ledge of the Hunsdruck mountains, 
and points to the hospital, on the opposite bank, of Car¬ 
dinal Cussmus, the son, but,notjthe SYCcessor, of a poor 
fisherman : below which is the gothic monument of John 
of Neuhurg, and the cave of Michael&lcy, once a harbour 
for robber knights, and a shelter for a hermit. Descend¬ 
ing the stream on its right bank, tradition points to the 
tlmme of Bacchus, as the town of*Traibach. Bulwer’s 
impression of this dirty town presents before us " the little 
hostelry, a poor pretender to the Tlironus Bacchi, with the 
rude sign of the Holy Mother over the door. The peaked 
roof, the sunk -window, the grey walls chequered -with the 
rude beams of wood, so eommon to the meaner houses on 
the rontiuent, bore something of a melancholy and unpre¬ 
possessing aspect. Bight above, with its gothic windows 
and venerable spire, rose the church of tlie town; and, 
crownin*}^ the summit of a green and almost peiqiendicular 
mountain, sco-wled the remains of ore of those mighty 
t.istles which make the never-failing fro-vra on a German 
laudsiape. This dreary grandeur overhung the capital 
of the perished—of the 'bold counts of Spanbeim, of the 
Gi all nil burg.” There is a pleasant story told of the 
widowed countess of one, named Henry of Spanheim,—• 
how she for a season withs<-ood, and captured Baldwin, 
the plundering archbishop of Trjves, betw'een whom and 
her husband a fierce ^and relentless feud bad long sub¬ 
sisted. In her unprotected position, the unmanly, and 
we shonld say unmannerly bishop, violated her dominion^. 
She first expelled, -with tlisgracc ai/d loss, the unprincipled 
intruders, to the surjirise of Baldwin, and so as to excite 
his vindictive indignation. She took her revenge yet 
again. In the same year, he quietly and unsuspectingly 
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was sailing down tihe Moselle to Coblentz, with only a 
small retinue ; when abreast of the castle of Starkenbuig, 
his barge was suddenly arrested in its progress by a chain 
stretched under the surface, across the river. Armed boats 
put off from the shore before he had time to recover from 
his surprise, and he was led a prisoner into the castle 
of the countess. Though sh^ treated her persecutor with 
courtesy, she held him an involuntary guest till he agreed 
to abandon his aggressions, and a fort which he was build¬ 
ing, and paid down a large ransom for his own lordly 
person. Opposite to this place is the site of Fort Mont 
royal, on the sumnflt of a hill almost encircled as a 
peninsula by the Moselle. Louis XIV. employed 8,000 
men, and expended millions, in the erection of this fort, 
which the treaty of Ryswick, sixteen years afterwards, 
required him to raze to the ground. 

Marienburg reminds the tourist of the nunnery once 
■standing liere, Fort Arras, and the Isshach. Below Alf 
again, but on the other side, a nunnery {of Stuben) shows 
its massive walls, its ruined* chapel pierced with pointed 
w'indows, and tells of French revolution, and tiieir war 
agaiiviit monastic c,ndowments. We have hardly finished 
the reflections here suggested, till the sight of Beilstein 
recalls the names of Mettemich and Winiieburg as the 
vassals of the electors of Treves, 

Cochem, with its twin castles, leads us to the hereditary 
birth-place, the most ancient seat, of the family which has 
so long given Austria her pr^me minister. Nor should we 
forget that, in 1689, thq, upper castle, an imperial fortress, 
witnessed the atrocious and inhuman butchery of 1,600 
Brandenburgers, and of others being citizens, who were 
to the sword to gratify Louis XIV., against whose 
troops it had maintained a^ protracted siege. 3?our sepa-' 
rate assaults preceded its capture by storm, when tbe 
houses and castle were burned. The criminals of this 
foul and brutal transaction were, Marshal Bouffters, who 
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commanded, and M. De Grignan, who executed the san¬ 
guinary carnage. 

On the same side of the river we sail down to the 
sweetly-cultured and beautifully-adomed Carden, with 
its church i» honour of St. Castor, buried here. Two 
miles below, the valley of the Elz comes in view, with the 
peaked turrets of its castle peering over the green mea¬ 
dows. The stream winds and convolves, as if it would, 
by encircling coqtortiofis, embrace the bold rock on which 
the castle stands. The banks of the Elz are adorned 
with trees, and clothed with brushwood ; and its romantic 
valley boasts of yet another, the rival castle of Trutz-Elz. 
The former castle is considered to have been a group 
of buildings, all dissimilar, and of dilTerent periods. The 
walls, of solid masonry, are loop-holed, and surmounted 
by pointed gables and wooden frame-work housed. Oriel 
windows alternate with projecting turrets; the roofs, like 
extmguishers, ctipping the whole. The rock on which it 
stands does not seem larger than to suffice for its site, and 
it rises abruptly, as from a precipice. In the solid rock 
is the pathway cut which leads to the main entrance; and 
its gateway is so low, that a tall man must stoop^to pass 
under. It is an almost solitary example of a feudal resi¬ 
dence, the ojaidle of an ancient family, being spared from 
the visitations of fire, war, and time. It is almost as it 
was three centuries ago; though on the verge of decay, 
the floors loose and creaking, and the slates falling from 
the roof. The chambers, ^allenes, ascents and descents 
as cork-screw stairs, form a complete labyrinth. The 
forms of the rooms are most diversified, and have been 
adorned as picture-giflleries for the hereditary possessors. 
A few pieces of rusty armour remain, sufficient to equip a 
modem ©on Quixote. From the projecting turrets the 
view is tmique: the winding Elz, in the depths of the 
wood, is seen stealing its snake-like course, till it rushes 
through the gorge 100 feet below the spectator; while on 
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tile opposite loek stands the other castle; a memorial 
of electoral or priestly hostility, when Baldwin besieged 
the lords of £lz for many raontlis; and having cut off 
their access to their stronghold, compelled them to sub¬ 
mission and vassalage. A little farther up the same 
valley is another castle, belonging to Coimt Bassenheim, 
and burnt by the Swedes in 1641. 

On the Moselle, as we descend, we are again reminded 
of the spiritual lords of Treves, by the cgstle of BischoiF- 
stein, its ruined chapel, and donjon tower, built in 1270. 
The castle of Ehrenburg towers above the tree-tops, two 
miles from the mouth of the Ehrenbach ; within the valley 
of which are inclosed the most fertile green meadows, 
fruitful vineyards, and useful water-mills. 

Aiken, Gondorf, Cobem, Dielelich, Gills, and Mosel- 
weiss, would all invite a visit and a page*. But one word 
alone will suffice for Diebelieh; a famed haunt for witches, 
where, on a neighbouring mountain, they met for mid- 
nigiit reveliy, till about the end of the fifteenth century, 
when a bishop, who had Tiirit^on a book against witch¬ 
craft. carried into effect his denunciations, causing twenty- 
live of them to be burned for the crime. 

The events whicfi I have rehearsed are characteristic , 
of the superstition of the people and church of Rome. 
The truth is, that those who, as* priests, have led the 
devotions, have taught the people to err from the W'ay; 
have managed them as if they thought that ignorance is 
the mother of devotionand have themselves acted as 
if superstition were the spirit of religion. As a conse¬ 
quence, the relics of bones, of blood, of teeth, of hair, 
of garments, of nails, of wood, and df many other things 
rep.uted or feigned as sacred, connected with the person or 
passion of Christ, are as numerous as there are siRincs for 
their exhibition, or fraternities willing to trade upon the 
delusion of the multitude. The hones of apostles, mar¬ 
tyrs, saints, and apocryphal characters, are as varied and 
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plentiful as would flunish an army of men, were they 
brought together; and it has been affirmed there is as 
much wcvod of the true cross in the Roman Catholic world 
as would build a ship of war. It must, indeed, have been 
a miraculous cross, according to their traditions, \^ich no 
human being could have carried; and its preservation is 
as great a wonder as would be the power to carry it to 
Calvary. Such are the numerous, the extravagant, the 
exorbitant pretensions,* in the exhibitions which the au¬ 
thorities of die indivisible and infallible church of Rome 
make of relics, that, were they brought together, it would 
appear the apostle Paul had more than two heads, and 
others of the apostles had twenty legs. The bones are 
scattered over the remotest parts of the world, disjointed 
and separate. In one of the places that 1 saw, the blood 
which dropped from the head of Jesus when he wore the 
thorny crown, is shown upon the steps of marble; and no 
man is allowed to proceed up these steps but upon his 
knees; ^vhile it is considered an act of the most sacred 
worship to render this hojnago to the Santa Scala, the 
holy sSuirs, and to pay for the privilege—the most impor¬ 
tant part of the ceremony, and that for which the system 
. is upheld. 

The holy^unic of Treves, and Ronge, will henceforth 
unite Treves with Catholic Germany and the German 
Catholic church; and the associations of Treves, in the 
minds of multitudes, will hereafter be more mingled with 
religious excitement and jprogressive reform, w'ith the 
overthrow of relic worship and ^sacerdotal usurpation and 
delusion, than with the monuments of antiquity. Ronge 
has done more for Treves than did Helena or Constantine ; 
and the coat of Treves reversed d'or, may be interwoiTcn 
with his*quarterings by the herajdist of some future age; 
though a greater honour awaits him than the renown 
of earthly titles. 

Notwithstanding its superstition;, and the relic follies 
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and nrammeries of its priesthood, there is a charm about 
the venerable habitations of that aged city. Every sepa¬ 
rate building standing as if they were the residepces of a 
native nobility, entitle it, in the view of the stranger, to 
the dignity of a city of palaces; though of antique fashion 
and a former era. The streets are wider and cleaner, the 
buildings more spacious, and invested with the repose and 
dignity of wealth and title, than any other of the cities 
around. It had a luxury unparalleled in the cities of the 
Rhine, which literally tempted to ambulatory enjoyment. 
I delighted to walk on the streets of Treves. Besides 
their breadth and cleanliness, they were fagged ; the foot¬ 
path is fitted for pedestrians ; and the tourist, wishing to 
complete his survey as a peripatetic philosopher, is hap¬ 
pily exempted from the miseries or penances inflicted most 
unmercifully in his travels through other cities of the 
Continent. In my progress here I had not to go along 
limping at every step, coming into vexatious collision with 
some uneven stone, and reminded of the corns and bunions, 
J will not say gout, which Rhenish indulgences, or the 
cordonnier a-la-mode, and rural excursions, inajr have 
formed and matured. In every part of Germany, except 
in Treves, you must walk sur la pointe du pted, or with 
broad-soled sabots, and forget your foot’s geiuility. 

I hope that the superstition which prevails will he made 
to yield to the spread of truth, of pure and undefilcd 
religion. 1 am sorry to ha^ e such a fact to state; hut I 
would he no propagator of delusion ; and I must acknow¬ 
ledge it, that, in all the places W'hich I visited in this 
district, I did not hear of or find an enlightened, or, as 1 
should deem him, a qualified rain'ister of the gospel. 
I wspnt to hear the service of the Church of England— 
(two ordained clergymei\ took part in the dutit^ of the 
morning, and one of them*’preached)—I was devoutly 
solicitous that I migfit profit from the observances. The 
sermon was from a text which I thought would surely 
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suggest evangelical doctrine, and develops the attractions 
of the cross. I did hope, during the first five or six sen¬ 
tences, the preacher was about to tell his auditory (nearly 
a hundred and fifty people) the way of salvation : but it 
proved nothing better than a mere moral essay. It was 
not such a sermon as would teach the inquiring sinner the 
path of life, or give him the knowledge of the only living 
and true God. The principles*-on which Christian obli¬ 
gation can he alone effectually afld consistently enforced, 
were not recognised, and, I fear, were not known. All 
over that country the Protestants are as one to nine Ca¬ 
tholics : the people arc perishing in ignorance : the formal 
Protestant, and the nominal Catfiolic, without a foreign or 
a native ministry to show unto them the truth as it is in 
Jesus, or cause them to hear the joyful sound; they have 
no one caring for their souls. 



CHAPTER V. 

< 

The cities on the Rhine—Antique remains—IRstorical aasociadons 
—Free trade—Invention of printing—Free thought—Free re¬ 
ligion—^Reformation. 

In the descriptions already given, we have selected the 
principal towns and scenes till we reach Coblentz, visiting 
Treves, and returning by the Moselle. Before we proceed 
farther up the Rhine, you will pardon a momentary delay, 
for the sake of one or two allusions to incidental matters 
not unworthy of passing notice, and likely to interest. 

A few miles, below Coblentz, but on the other side of the 
river, is a town called Ncuwied, founded and governed 
on a principle of almost universal religious tolera|ion or 
equabty. Persons of every persuasion in religion may 
become denizens, aAd enjoy the privilege of citizenship , 
without invidious disparagement. The prinof, whose en¬ 
lightened policy invited settlers to Reside within his infant 
capital, on terms so liberal, lived one hundred years since; 
and his principality has continued to prosper. Jews, Mo¬ 
ravians, Mennonites, Catliolics, and Protestants, to the 
number of 5,000, live in lianhony, inhabiting about 800 
houses, and pursuing with*1ndustry and success commerce 
and manufactures. The situation upon the river is at¬ 
tractive, convenient, and picturesque. The edifices of 
most dignified aspect, with sharp sloping roofs, ai^d white 
tall buildings, once the residence of the founder’s family, 
belong now to the royal house of Prussia. A beautiful 
avenue of poplars, from the village of Irlich, extends, about 
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two miles, to the skirts of Neuwied. The Moravians, by 
the celebrity of their educational institutions for youth 
of both sexes, draw children from England, and many 
parts of the Continent. Their establishment contains, 
of brethren and sisters, nearly 500 persons, pursuing 
divers trades and occupations. The Ilemhutters are not 
only scrupulous about the religious education of their 
pupils—they are practical in their instruction; and, with 
the knowledge of letters, train to handicrafts, and every 
branch of business. Many varieties of trade, therefore, 
are practised in their colony at Neuwied. Not far, about 
two miles from this town, and nearer the village of Nieder- 
biber, is the buried Roman city of Victoria; whence 
many antiquities of the empire have been excavated, and 
collected in Prince Maximilian’s museum. The site of the 
ancient town is now covered with fields of weaving com or 
verdant vineyards, where, fifteen hundred years ago, the 
citizens and soldiers of Rome set up their bronze statues, 
and w^ore tlieir martial helmets, furbished* their armoury, 
oficred their sacrifices, indulged in costly luxuries from 
distadt climes, and produced, in pottery and other mate¬ 
rials, the conveniences of domestic life. 

On the Rhine, at several places, a means of passage has 
been securfei, which probably was first suggested by mili¬ 
tary tactics. As early us the times of the ancient Romans, 
large armies were transported across the river by U'mpo- 
rary bridges, constructed on the principle of the w^arlike 
pontoon. One of these, ^lenominated in guide-books a 
^^/wj 7 -bridge, is maintained at^Neuwied. The epithet im¬ 
plies more tlian is intended, since it does not pass through 
the air as a projectile, or traverse the stream from bank to 
bank by any power of suspension. The flying-bridges 
are formed of a series of boats: the first being moored in 
the centre of the river, an5 the second attached to it by a 
chain ten or fifteen fathoms long; the third, fourth, and 
others of the series, being held bsy the s&me means in con- 
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tinuation; till the last, a square platform, also floating, 
and capable of receiving carriages, horses, and passengers, 
forms the termination of the chain. The parties working 
the passage move it from pier to pier by the power of the 
current more than by oars or helm, but with the greatest 
steadiness and ease. This convenient mode of transit is 
rendered expedient by the width of the river, which bridges 
of stone or timber could not span; and which, if erected 
upon buttresses and contined archei, would interrupt the 
traffic from distant places along the Higher and I^ower 
Rhine. 

Another arrangement which I observed appears worthy 
of notice, and might be imitated with beneficial results to 
the community in Britain and other countries. I allude 
to the floati.ig-baths, which abound on the Rhine, and 
serve for more extensive purposes than individual comfort 
or profit—cleanliness and health. Tliey seemed to be 
regarded as a part of the national economy. The youth 
of the localities-resorted to them as a sort of gymnasium ; 
and especially the young men, who anticipated employ¬ 
ment in the army, assembled at them for daily discipline, 
and were taught to swim, under the direction of men ap¬ 
pointed 'by the authorities for such a purpose. There are 
inclosures with awnings and shades, platfoti^s, floating 
beams, buckets, and ropes, to affo’’d every facility and 
inducement for the healthful exercise. The rope was held 
by the hand, or girt around the waist, and the floating 
beams were moved to and fro, so that the noviciate might 
try his attainments, or be sustained in courageously ven¬ 
turing beyond his depth, and become ultimately indepen¬ 
dent, and capable of casting aside all aids; and, plunging 
headlong into the stream, might dash forward with the 
freedom and indulgence of a pastime. Swimnfing is 
practised, not as a momentary 1-ecreation, but as part of a 
regular training, in which hours are spent. I think that, 
were there more bathing among ourselves, there would be 
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more healtli; and were our youth more extensively taught 
to swim^ there would be less fatality attending accidents, 
whether in rivers or at sea. 

My attention was attracted to the operation of the river 
dour-mills, which are numerous on this majestic stream, 
and might be advantageously employed in other regions. 
Immediately contiguous to the bridges of boats, and in 
other parts, I suppoBfe the* more equable channels of the 
river, these floating nfills are moored, and kept in daily 
occupation. Their tacklings were fastened to anchors 
and powerful chains, or attached to the floating bridges. 
They were worked by external paddle-wheels, not dis¬ 
similar to the paddles of a steam-boat. ‘ The constant 
downward current of the river acted from without with the 
same effect as steam from within does, in the propulsion 
of the sailing vessel. Thus the com is ground by the 
operation of a generally equal force; which, I believe, is 
always preferred by the miller. I counted as many as ten, 
and, in some places, as many as seventeen mills of this 
description at one station, A smaller number, however, 
repeatedly occurred; and all the grain was brought in 
boats to a platform in front of the mill, and was returned 
to the storehouse on the banks of the river wth the 
greatest facifify. I do not know why such a mechanism 
should not be adopted^ not alone on rivers, but also where 
the tide flows and recedes. The rise of the tide, flowing 
one way, might revolve the wheel; and the tide failing, 
sending the current out, nyght'work it in such a manner 
as almost to secure a constant power; the engine being 
capable of reverse action, on the same principle with the 
engine of a steam-boat. Even in firths, or at the embou¬ 
chures of rivers, independent of wind or steam, the miller’s 
work nflght continue wdth but short intermission. I have 
adverted to these mills, not t>ecause I know much of the 
mechanical arts, or can profess to teach practical men; 
but as it is possible some intellig^it mechanics, from the 
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suggestion, may 3evelop what will profit or improve with 
far more readiness and sagacity than 1 can display. 

I do not propose here to introduce any description 
of the Lahn, or its miniature scenery; the Spas, or bub¬ 
bling brunnens, or their society; or the minor objects 
of picturesque beauty on the proximate banks of the 
Rhine; which all greatly interested me. On another 
occasion, however, I shall delight to recall their impres¬ 
sions. Reserving the country of ffne Duke of Nassau for 
another reference, we shall now prepare to proceed from 
Coblentz up the river, and pass the inviting scenes which 
diversify its banks on the route to Mayence, with only a 
brief allusion. The feudal min of Stolzenfels no longer 
appears a dilapidated fortress, but a picturesque Gothic 
castle, placed on a most commanding position. It had 
been destroyed by French aggression in 1688, but has 
been restored, or rather reconstructed, by the present 
King of Pmssia, to whom the citizens of Coblentz made 
a present of the ^proud rock.* I walked thither, escorted 
by a kind, informed, and communicative resident; and 
under his guidance climbed the steep ascent, wended its 
circuitous and umbrageous w^alks, to its loftiest pinnacle. 
The craggy eminence is now crowned by a solid and 
enduring structure, more congenial with tli*e*tirts of peace 
and the occupations of religion, than the muniments of war. 
The grounds are intersected, planted, and gravelled for 
pedestrian recreation, with most enchanting views upon 
the Rhine; and a neat G6thi<^ chapel, of granite masonry, 
was almost completed. I did not then exjiect that so 
soon after this castle should be commemorative of the 
royal tour of the British Sovereign' when the Monarch 
of-Prussia should so heartily welcome Queen Victoria. 
But no prince could copimand a more magnifKjent and 
enchanting view for his most honoured guest. The ap¬ 
pearance from the river is striking; and it forms a lovely 
and attractive ftature in the landscape; but the view from 
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the tower is diversified and extensive. It more than com¬ 
pensates for a five miles’ walk from Coblentz, and all the 
fatigue incident to it. The expanse along the Rhine, up 
and down, and on the opposite hank, where stand the 
church of St. John, (one thousand years old,) and Lahneck, 
with castellated walls and ruins, supplies the most varied 
and charming scenes for the traveller's eye. 

Some objects of sombre and antique structure, the 
memorials of baronial grandeur and oppression, help to 
fill the prospect, and give character to t|ie scene. Marks- 
burg Castle, the only entire sj)ecimen of martial architec¬ 
ture which remains uninjured and unaltered from the 
middle ages, on the Rhine, is conspicuous on a conical 
rock which overhangs the town of Braubach, on the op¬ 
posite bank. Its dungeons, and deep-sunk well-like 
cells; its hundloch and folterkammer; its dog-hole and 
torture-chamber; its gibbets and racks for inflicting 
human misery; remained till the present century, as 
proof of what cruelty barons could perpetrate. Even 
now, Marksburg is used qs a prison for political oflenders, 
and is kept in security by a garrison of invalids. It 
seemed to me to cast a dismal shade on the waters of the 


Rhine as they rolled by, and gave a dreary aspect to 
surroundiilfr* associations. 

The ruins which intersperse with the natural beauties 
of the river, invite not only the admiring gaze of the 
traveller, but the fond reminiscences and attempts at vivid 
delineation of the narratoi^ T^e legendary and traditional 
literature of the Rhine exceeds the pretensions of other 
coiintrics; and contains more fabled heroism, gallantry, 
and imagination, than 1 am familiar with in the circle of 
knowledge. Every spot seems haunted or consecrated 
either* by poetry and fiction, or by enthusiasm and super¬ 
stition. A fortress, strong enough almost to battle the 
elements, sttinds perched on this rugged rock ; and massive 
and sombre edifices lie crumbljpg in ftiat sheltered and 
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widening valley: and when you inquire, you are reminded 
of the site on which Drusus raised his Roman tower, 
and the kings of the Franks their palaces; or the utter 
solitude, the desert and solitary rock, in which hermit en¬ 
thusiasts fixed their abode, indulged their dreams of God, 
and the commune with their own hearts, or planted the 
standard of the sepulchre, and preached its crusade against 
infidels. At the once imperial Boppart, you are told that 
trade now dribbles in tobacco-pipes, and transforms into 
an excellent cottgn-factory the antique nunnery of Ma- 
lienberg. You stand on the cliffy bank of the Rheinfels; 
and from the ruins of a town you are reminded of the 
hermit St, Goar; and you cast your eyes to the middle 
of the stream, where stands the lonely castle of Pfalzgra- 
fenstein, sadly memorable as a prison to the more distin¬ 
guished criminals. And, as you think of the many pining 
eyes which may have turned from those casements to the 
vin ‘-clad hills of the free shore, while theiy indignant 
hearts nursed ih their adamantine dimgeons deep revenge, 
longing for the wave tlmt dashed against the grey w'alls to 
force its way within, and set them free to visit their op¬ 
pressors ; you are reminded of the spirits of the deep, who 
lured the poor navigatars of the Rhine to destruction. 
You gaze upon the river as utterly bounded b^ rising and 
cultured hills, and are for a moment deluded into the 
fancy that it has shrunk into a mountain-lake ; and your 
very progress seems to mark the waters as they silently 
overflow their channel, an^ foi^e their way into the clefts 
of the mountain shoie; but you look again, and observe 
the Seven Sisters, the daughters of the lord of Schomberg, 
a castle adjacent to Oberwesel, who, for some haughtiness 
of demeanour towards a disguised prince of the fairies, 
were, while bathing, trangformed into the seven “rocks, 
showing their heads above its surface; which they do, 
when, at certain seasons, the water is low. You enter 
amongst the per^endicujar clifis of the Lurlie, and mark 
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the impetuous turbulence which rendered, in former times, 
this torrent a dangerous pass for timid mariners; and you 
wonder, is there ever now a storm upon the Rhine ? I will 
not venture to affirm that the genius loci, or the genii fabu- 
larum, shall, in response to your secret wish, raise for you 
a Lurlie-burly, and awake the raging spirits of the floods ; 
but I can undertake to assure you, that it is only neces¬ 
sary yon should look over the pages of your “Pilgrims,” 
and the classic pen of a Bulwer will present you with as 
vivid a representation as you could desire in reality, of 
the war of elements and the crash of clouds. 

“At this time the clouds gathered rapidly along the 
heavens; and they were startled by the first peal of the 
thunder. Sudden and swift came on the storm; and 
Trevelyan trembled as he eovered Gertrude’s form with 
the rude boat-cloaks they had brought with them. The 
small vessel began to rock wildly to and fro upon the 
waters. High above them rose the vast dismantled ruins 
of Rheinfels ; the lightning darteT througli its shattered 
casements and broken arches; and brightening the gloomy 
trees that here and there clothed the rocks, and tossed to 
the angry w'ind. Swift wheeled the -^ater-birds the 
river, dipping their plumage in the»w'hite foam, and utter¬ 
ing their discordant screams. A storm upon the Rhine 
has a grandeur it is vaih to paint. Its rocks, its foliage, 
the feudal ruins that everywhere rise from the lofty heights, 
speaking in characters of sad ^ecay, of many a former 
battle against time and tei»j)osts, the broad and rapid 
course of the legendary river, alj harmonize w'ith the ele- 
' mentary strife; and you feel that, to see the Rhine only 
in the sunshine, is to be unconscious of its most majestic 
aspects. What baronial war had those ruins witnessed ! 
From the rapine of the lordly^tyrant of those battlements, 
rose the first Confederation of the Rhine—the great strife 

between the new time and the old—the town and the 

♦ 

casde—the citizen and thc^chief. «Grey and stem, those 
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rains breasted the storm—a type of the antique opinion 
which once manned them with armed serfs; and yet, in 
ruins and decay, appeals from the victorious freedom it 
may no longer resist.” 

Stolid and imperturbable indeed must he be who casts 
back the thoughts of the wanderer without the strongest 
temptation to dw^ell with jninute and impassioned descrip¬ 
tion on the various excursions to which we are invited in 
the tourist’s whole route between Coblentz and Bingen, 
whether guided to the memorials of the Roman Drusus; 
to the fortress of Rheinfels, its origin dating backward to 
the thirteenth century ; to Lurleibcrg and its famed echo ; 
Oberwesel and Sclionberg; to Bacharach, the Ari Bacchi 
of the Romans; or Assmanshausen and the Rheingau 
with their rich and celebrated vineyards. More space, 
however, would be required adequately to describe them 
than can now be .allotted. 1 shall long remember the 
unmixed pleasure with which. Guide in hand; I sought to 
single out and identify the objects of greatest research and 
curiosity. With peculiar relish did I stand almost under 
the few and mouldering remains of the Mause -Thurm, 
and frace every legendary allusion of Southey in com¬ 
memoration of Bishop Hatto’s achievements and visitii- 
tion, when to the pale and trembling messenger who 
warned him of his impending fate,— 

“ ‘ FIl go to my tower on the Rhine,’ repKed he, 

‘ ’Tis the safest plac** in Germany ; 

The walls are high, and the shores are steep. 

And the stream is sp'ong, and the water deep.’ ” 

This ruin is near the confluence of the Nahe with the 
R^e, and stood on a peninsula formed on the narrow'est 
part of a small island in the river; the lord of the castle 
was a princely bishop, who had other possessions, hut the 
denouement of his fate belongs to this spot. The tradition 
deserves a uo^ce and a record; and it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to deduce a mol^l and ^ warning from the tale. I 
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read the story, as the poet has put it into rhyme, as we 
skimmed along the shores of the island. The bishop is 
represented as resenting the assembling and mendicancy 
of his agricultural neighbours, who 

“ Every day as the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door.” 

His lordly and churlish disposition not relishing the fre¬ 
quent visits from “ women* andT'children, and young and 
old,” regarded them as “ rats that only consumed the 
com.” They had suffered the loss of thejf year’s crop; 
the summer and autumn had been so wet that their grain 
had rotted upon the ground ; they were destitute of food ; 
but this bishop, like many others, had a plentiful last 
year’s store with which “ his granaries were furnished 
well.” He announced that if they would come on a day 
which was named he would distribute among them a large 
supply. The tidings, as good news, passed from village 
to hamlet, and from dale to dale, and ” the poor folk 
ilocked from far and near.” PIc«^ad theuA gathered into 
his bam, that, according to his representation, they might 
he fed.^ The barn-doors w'ere then shut, while he set fire 


to the barn, and all within it were consumed, according to 
the story, amidst cries for mercy. The bishop cdhgratu- 
latcd' himself end expected the thanks of the country, that 
he had rid the land ofj}ermin, and that they would not be 
any further trouble to lords and bishops for the supply 
of their wants. * The tradition represents him as hearing 
of some desperate assault about*to be made, and it was by 
vermin, by rats. He was assured they were rushing for¬ 
ward, over the stream and tUrough the dell, over the 
mountain and through the glen; they were coming in 
thousands and ten thousands, that they might inflict retri¬ 
butive vengeance. He fearfully hastened and crossed the 
Rhine without delay ; he hvftried to his castle,. 


“ reach’d his tower, and barr’d with care 
All the windows, doors, and loopholes there.” 
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His thoughts of security, even in its loftiest turrets, were 
vain. Scared with dreams after the fatigues of his 
journey, 

“ He started, and saw two eyes of fame 
On his pillow from wheribe the screaming came.” 

Though when he listened and looked and saw it was only 
the cat, his fears increased* siijice her screams fully proved 
that the army of rats weje drawing near—down the banks 
and over the stream, up the steep' shores and precipitous 
walls they climb and crawl, and enter by thousands by 
the holes and windows into the stronghold— 

“ Down through the ceiling and up through the floor. 

From the right and the left, from behind and before, 

Frc n within and without, from above and below, 

And all at once to the bishop they go.” 


I shall not now stop to moralize on the dream or tl\e 
dreamer, or to dispute the orthodoxy or matter of fact in 
the history, e^ome eagerly sought to throw dis¬ 

credit on the chronology and tnith of the tiudition. I 
w'as much pleased, however, to read the tale in its own 


region, to gaze upon the Mause Thurm, or Rat’s Castle, 
where bishop waft said to have received his reward. I 
only wished it might be a lesson to bishops, and ministers 
too, that their best and holiest sympathies are required 
and should be consecrated on behalf of the poor—not to 
shut them up and fire the bam for their destruction, but 
to provide for them, to jb:omote their welfare, whether it 
be by trade, free and honourable, or by liberal principle 
and instruction, as they h&ve opportunity. 

We leave the bishop and proceed ^o Mayence. As we 
approach Johannisberg and leave Bingen behind us we 
pass through the broadest channel of the Rhine. The 
river here i^ 2,000 feet in brdhdth, and is only 1,300 feet 
broad at Cologne. Johannisberg was erected as a convent 
in 1106, and wae, through the culture of the monks, early 
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celebrated as the richest vineyard on the Rhine. It has 
often changed owners since it was secularized. In the 
beginning of the present century it was the property of the 
Prince of Orange: it was subsequently bestowed, as a 
gift, by Napoleon on MarshaWCellerman ; but in the year 
1816 it was granted by the Emperor of Austria to its 
present proprietor. Prince Alcttemich. The convent has 
been converted to a castle, ahd (fccupies the summit of a 
very fruitful hill. The* extent of* the vineyard is about 
sixty-two acres, and its yearly revenue has been estimated 
at eight thousand pounds. Biebrich attracts notice as 
once the residence of the Duke of Nassau, and now the 
station of the eisenbahn, or railway, leading from Wies¬ 
baden to Frankfort. The ch&teau of the duke is con¬ 
sidered one of the most complete and beautiful. I borrow 
from Murray’s “ Hand-Book” the following sentences, 
expressive as a memorial of bygone scenes and characters, 
and which njy future story will further illustrate :— 

“ Most of these^sidences oiJmightly highwaymen fell 
before the strong arm of the law in 1282, having been 
condenyied as robber stk)ngholds. The forces of the 
League of the Rhine earned into execution the sentence 
of the Diet of the empire by stormfhg and demdlishing 
them, and thus put an end to the arbitrary exactions and 
predatory warfare of their owners. The system of pillage 
which prevailed throughout Germany among the rulers of 
these almost inaccessible fortresses, until the vigorous op-po¬ 
sition of the towns on the bo^dei^ of the Rhine put an end 
to it, is w’cll illustrated by the following anecdote:—‘ An 
archbishop of Cologne, having built a castle, appointed a 
seneschal to the conftnand of it. The governor, previous 
to entering upon his office, applied to the bishop to know 
how an<J whence he was to maintain himself, no revenue 
having been assigned to hiffi. The prelate, »by way of 
answer, merely desired him to observe that his castle 
stood close to the junction of four roads?'” 
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“, 13m! sky spreads blue and clear over the Gothic to'trars 
of Ellfeld. Here have been scenes of royal guilt as well 
as sacerdotal usurpation. Gunther, -of Schwarzburg, be- 
fdeged by his rival, Charles the Fourth, resigned, in 1349, 
his title to the crown here,%nd died, some say of poison. 
A castle was built in this the only town of the Rheingau 
about the same time: its watch-towers, surmounted by 
four turrets, remain to” display its architecture. The 
river sweetly dances beside its gfey walls with as sunny 
a w'ave now as in former times, and the sloping banks on 
the opposite side present the same natural scenery un¬ 
changed and peaceful as then, shading away into the far 
horizon. Otho the First made a donation of the town 


and its der esnes to the church; and her priests soon 
after—^j>erhaps they already had, discovered the crystal 
spring that gives its name to the delicious grape of Mark- 
brunner; at least it was a shrewd guess that the vinous 
bisl ops of Mayence made the best of the vjcinity. Not 
far hence are* the ruiiw* of Scharfenst'-in and Schienstein ; 
also included, Avith its luxuriant garden, in the royal gift, 
or church’s perquisites. Here .'fe the Neiderwalluf# known 
as the gate of the Rheingau, the Bacchanalian Paradise. 

The*red tov ers of Mayence invite the eye of the tourist, 
otherwise tempted to linger in the eontcrhplation of the 
sun’s setting rays as they glide upon the waters and leave 
the gathering mists to diversify the vine-clad rocks and 
cliequered scenes of Nassau. The ajiostrophe of Bulwer 
is apt, and expresses my*bwrj admiration before I had the 
pleasure of perusing his work :—“ Ever-inemorable May¬ 
ence !—memorable alike for freedom and for song—^within 
those walls how often woke the galldnt music of the trou¬ 
badour ; and how often beside that river did the heart of the 
maiden tremble to the lay ! Within those walls the stout 
Walpolden*first broached the great scheme of tlie Han¬ 
seatic league; and, more than all, O memorable Mayence, 
thou canst clairtf the first invention of the mightiest engine 
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of human intellect—^the great leveller of power—^ Demi- 
urgus of the moral world—the Press! Here, too, lived 
the maligned hero of the greatest drama of modem genius, 
the traditionary Faust, illustrating in himself the fate of 
his successors in dispensing ^knowledge—held a monster 
for his wisdom, and consigned to the penalties of hell 
as a recompense for the benefits he had conferred on 
earth!” • 

Mentz, or Mainz, are^modes of spelling which you will 
occasionally sec in books as the name for the arch- 
bishoprick of Mayence. The city is immediately opposite 
to the confluence of the river Maine with the Rhine, and 
hence the origin of the name : its Roman appellation was 
Moguntia. The resident population is reckoned about 
36,000; and the position of its citadel is considered so 
important to rulers, as central in the midst of surrounding 
governments, that, in the year 1831, a garrison of 16,000 
troops was s^ptioned here : not because it was the season 
at which kings go to fight, ori4lRit war was a game at 
which neighbouring potentates were disposed to play, did 
they place this strong arHiy within the walls of one city. 
The force has been reduced, yet at the present time 8,000 
military guardians watch the interest of those wfio pay 
them. You w4ll ask what was the occasion which required 
so extravagant a force, and w’hich still renders it expe¬ 
dient thus to employ a soldier for every four inhabitants. 
The people in neighbouring tow’ns, and, perhaps, in May¬ 
ence too, had begun to thinly; llnagined they ought to be 
at liberty to express tbeir thoughts, to have something 
► like the privilege of freemen, and, as citizens, have some 
influence in the regtllation of their owti affairs and the 
conduct of their governors. The nobles and the rulers, 
howevei^ thought otherwise, and the 16,000 men were (jhe 
instrument and the power ^f the noble and dominant 
rulers—man lending liimself to be man’s oppressor, the 
poor selling themselves as slaves to becotne the tools of 
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their hreifarett in slsverj, of riveli&g tl^ ehaint 
ttpon tiierr omi fathers and eons. Where the maeses, the 
ntraltitnde ere villisg to be soldiers, I do not wonder that 
there are thousands of poor men compelled to be slaves. 
It is thus the princes of Germany are enabled, to violate 
their own pledges, and tread on the necks of their fellow- 
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Hiere he many remarkable objects in Mayence, but 
Uioy are chiefly churches, palaces, arsenals, and tombs. 
The chief of them is the cathedral, begun in the tenth cen¬ 
tury and flnished in the next, but the subject of many 
reverses—six times burned down, bombarded by the 
Prussitms in 17!)3, and converted afterwards by the 
French into a barrack and magazine. One part only has 
outlived jJl changes—the poition behind the altar at 

the east end. Some side chapels (^xhihit the beauty of 
antiquity. But its finest memorials of former days arc 
the tombs or monnmeuts erect* d to the mcpiory of kings 
.nd episcopal el cctors> '■bishops—thp .dative position of 
these clencal mausoleums illustrate the progress and de¬ 
clension of e<(lesiastu'al power iii Geimany. To me this 
is more interesting than tlie beauty of the structures, the 
rudeness of the ofligits, or the successive stages of art. 
It little signifies to the present generation . hat memorial 
bears the timgnta of Bishop Peter von Asfeldt, or Arch¬ 
bishop Berthold von Hcnnebcrg ; or how Charlemagne 
commemorated his third wife, Fastrada, who died in 794 ; 
or how the ladies of Germ^y mourned at the bier of 
Heinrich von Meissen, the “ ladies’ minstrelbut it 
deeply affects us to know how men have acquired power, 
and bow they used it when obtained. 

The bishops and canons of Mayence have a reputation 
in history for their wealth, and the power which they 
wielded in JB^uropean affairs.* Bishop Adalbert 1. caused, 
in 1135, an edict to be engraved on the upper valves 
of the brazen doors on the north side of the cathediul. 
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This edict conferred rmportcnt ftrivileges on the ’^wnt 
'because the citizens, as his subjects, had aided him when 
held in prison by (he emperor. Hiey procured h» release 
by seizing the person of the emperor himself, and holding 
him as hostage till their own ejuscopal sovereign was 
delivered up. Which of the apostles would have reckoned 
Adalbert as his successor, I cannot say; but his subjects 
must have loved him more affectionately than some modem 
mitred heads are loved. The Archbishop of Mayence was 
elector and premier prinee of the German empire; and 
had the prerogative of crowning the emperor, when chosen, 
as well as presiding in the diet when the choice was made. 
So imperious were these clerical potentates, that they 
could boast, if the candidate for whom they voted were 
not chosen, they had others in their pocket. Indicative 
of their power and pride, and characteristic of their 
times and influence, it is reported, that when one of the 
popes wislfed to restrain his prclatic sons, and found 
fault with the bislfep and eanon?*fBr the quantity of ‘wine 
they consumed, and the^ tluxurious living, their answer 
was, that they “ had mow wine than they could drink for 
the mass, but not enough to drivc^a mill with.'' Thus 
boasting of their indulgences and abundance, and glorying 
in their bacchanalian orgies, rather than in their worship 
of Him whose kingdeflu is not of this world, and consists 
not in meat and drink, but in righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. ^ 

Thcie is an ancient fragntent of Roman skill in mecha¬ 
nical power, and of the manner in which they ministered 
to civic convenience, in a remaining portion of the aque¬ 
duct, which they erected some eighteen hundred years ago,, 
to convey water into Mayence. It extended a thoifsaud 
yards, *and stood upon massjve pillars; sixty-two of which 
still endure. The tower of Drusus, son-iii^law to Au¬ 
gustus, and founder of Mayence, is regarded as having 
been Ms tomb; and, though stripped of its outward and 
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compacted masonry, it is an enduring monument^^ Roman 
ingenuity and enterprise. A staircase was cut through 
the solid mass in 1689, and leads from the bottom to the 
top; while the shape of the ancient pile is thought to 
resemble an acorn, and is therefore designated Eichelstein. 
The first archbishop of Maycnce was St. Boniface, an 
Englishman, who left his country accompanied by eleven 
other monks, ostensibly^to preach the gospel to the natious 
of Germany. Ilis mission is declared to have been suc¬ 
cessful, in the conversion of 100,000 heathens. A monu¬ 
ment, erected in 1357, in red sandstone, on the left side 
of the cathedral, records his deeds and renovin. 

Mayence boasts eolebrity for other incidents in Eu¬ 
ropean history, vihich are interesting to all, and which 
may even jet become the source of moral and popular 
power. The first which I would mention is not only for 
the locality th most impoit.int, but locognises within its 
operation principles of a just and wise poli*^'."*! economy 
for all nation*,, applic-OMO to all tii .s^ and promoting 
good-wjll among all the tribes (^t the earth. Free trade 
w'as first recognised by the citizens of M.ijence, and fii->t 
realized, through their instiumcntalitj', among other cities 
upon the Rhine, Walj olden was a citizen of Mayence, 
who suggested the confederation of cities; which led first 
to the formation of a Rhenish, and then of the famous 
Ilduscatic League. The union which he recommended 
was to secure advantages which should be common to all, 
and which they should share in spite of feudid or baronial 
power. Their plan was, tp free commerce of the oppres¬ 
sive exactions enforced by knightly highwaymen, whose 
fortresses were a refuge to the plundering robbers too 
proud to work, and too selfish to consider the claims 
of justice or the rights of fellow-men. The whole con- 
tineut was at that time overspread with these haunts of 
rapine and excess. The Rhenish confederacy united for 
purposes of commerce, jind, through Walpoldcn, obtained 
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iShe couaid aalid aanction of (3te emperor Bodolph« of Hepa- 
bui^h. To effect their object, they assailed these fort¬ 
resses, unroofed their castles, and sent their feudal chiefs 
forth to o\her regions. To this movement has been as¬ 
cribed the numerous and fax-spread ruins of castellated 
buildings on the Rhine. Their picturesque grandeur 
serves a far more harmless, and even a more beneficial 
purpose now, in variegating the ^ene, and associating the 
present with memorial^ of the p&st, than, as the habi¬ 
tations of chivalry and martial parade, they could have 
done in their best days. They are land-marks now for 
the navigator and adventuring trader; but then they 
excited terror, and repressed commerce by their signs 
of life and occupation, when the feudal chiefs employed 
their denials to intercept and plunder the vessel of the 
merchant who sought the gains of trade. The tourist, in 
search of the picturesque, and the mariner, can alike look 
on them no\^with*undisturhed composure. 

The Rhenisl!'i>^'» 4 Eue was a pree»yi<’nt for t^e subsequent 
Hanseatic League—a confederation of the Hansc, or free 
towns of the Continent—i^^which I may again refer. But 
it was also founded much in the spirit, and for objects very 
similar witli the designs of a more modern confederacy, 
whose combined energies will do even more for the world 
than did W.ilpolden his coadjutors. Though they 
may not leave so many fragmentary ruins to excite the 
admiration of future travellers, or fill the page of history 
with scenes of carnage and spoil, and tales of heroic bravery 
in dismantling the beautiful, magnificent, and picturesque 
t mansions of lordly barons; yet fhe principle and process 
of free trade will hav9 its achievements, its conquests, and 
its laurels; overcoming feudal tyranny and territorial 
domination; setting free the channels of commerce, the 
energies of men, and the wealth of nations. ^ 

Another event of historical celebrity, associated with 
the chronicles of Mayence, is the discovery of letter-press 
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bf movable t 3 rpes. H«re Henne Guttenb^ Gens- 
fleiaoh'WM botn about 1895; to whom is geuerally conceded, 
-arbat be seems to have deserved, the reputation of being 
’ the inventor of the art of printing. It is alleged by some, 
that in Strasburg the invention was first applied; but it 
seems credible that Guttenberg proceeded to some extent 
In applying his secret means of multiplying literal copies 
of works intrusted to hiriP in His native city. In the year 
1485 he did successfu*Ily prosecute his discovery as a 
secret in Strasburg; and ten years afterwards he occupied 
a shop at Mayenoe, the site of which is still pointed out, 
for the same prirpose. In the former place he was asso¬ 
ciated in partnership with three persons, in order that they 
might carry on the work of bouk-pnnting. His partner¬ 
ship at Strasburg was interrupted by misunderstanding; 
yet, on his return to Mayence, be had to seek the co-ope- 
lation of others. Rich in thought, he was poor in purse ; 
end he entered into company with Fust,U we^t^y jeweller, 
who nndertoofc to adv*>»ii'e 2,020 floijjr I'f' The enterprising 
spirit encountered difficulties he could not command an 
abundance of Silver and gold, J^t he deemed his, art his 
wealth, and thought he might honourably trade with it, 
as an Equivalent for*the capital of his partners, whilst he 
would not give to others the knowledge of, wr power over, 
his invention, any more than they.would invest him with 
authority to possess their money. The wealthy often seek 
to spoil the poor discoverer of his reward; and Guttenberg 
had repeated lawsuits a< a ^partner; but he succeeded, 
after fifteen years of toil and application, in overcoming 
all his difficulties, and established his business with his 
own personal independence. Ilis aft or craft of printing, 
beoame a recognised trodc: his remuneration increased, 
till be became wealthy. At sixty years of age* he was 
placed, .as ^ mark of royal favour, among the king’s body¬ 
guard ; was invested with a title of nobility; and retired 
from trade to ^ear his peaceful laurels, and reap bis 
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hairrest of Inctutire xtmad in Ids usefUl dibcoviny. tlitts 
Jolui Gutten1>eig Gensfleisch, Majjrence, and the printing 
of books, may be regarded as identified in Hstory and 
reputation; while the first Bible that was ever printed is 
shown, in one of the towns through which 1 passed, as 
the production of Cruttenberg, and of the art which he 
discovered. He was a benefactor of his race, and a 
propagator of truth. “ 

We proceed from Mayence; afnd find, in our upward 
progress, fjwer attractions to detain us, either in the ruins 
of empire or the beauties of nature. We must plead 
excuse for a momentary delay in the historical associations 
rather than in the scenery or amusements of the ancient 
Borbetomagus, where Charlemagne was married, and his 
rude legislative assemblies were convoked. The town, 
better known by its modem name, Worms, contains no 
m(‘re than 8,000 inhabitants. The number of its popu¬ 
lation, when prosperous, exceeded 30,000 residents, be- 
sides many 8tr^».,'’‘’T^vrho resort^-^ thither. This decayed, 
though singularly ancient town, is situated on the left 
bank (jf the Rhine, surrolSjded by a flat and fertile region ; 
the cultivation on which is devoted chiefly to the vine. In 
the lyrics of the Minncsaiigers, or 'old German Bards, it 
is celebrated as the Wonnegau, or land of joy. There 
is now, perhaps moj-e from association than external 
aspect, an air of dignity reposing in the melancholy dila¬ 
pidation of Worms. The mterior of the town consists 
of a single good street, lincd^witji lofty habitations occupied 
by persons far inferior in condition to those for whom such 
bouses would now be erected. The detached buildings 
and back lanes, untenanted, giving the aspect of solitude 
and desolation to the whole suburbs. It is much decayed. 

Parte of the city, where formerly were squares of houses, 
and a stirring community, lire now occupied with fields 
of grass, or planted as vineyards and gardens, that are 
cultured from year to year. Instead a powerful and 
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wealthy city, as it once was, where the diets of the empire 
used to be held, it is an obscure place, only remarkable 
for what it was, and the contrast it now exhibits. 1 felt 
particularly interested in my visit to it, notwithstanding 
its decay from ancient splendour.* I remembered that 
Martin Luther had been summoned here to meet the diet, 
when Charles V., as emperor, was to preside, in order that 
he might authoritatively declare the opinions or judgment 
of the empire concerning the reforiund religion. I recalled 
to mind, when standing on the same ground, that Luther, 
a convent monk, had been dissuaded from going, or rather 
urged not to go, to that diet, by being reminded that John 
Huss, tlie Bohemian reformer, had been assured of a safe 
conduct under the imperial seal and sign-manual, and that 
the emperor's pledge of protection had been violated; that 
the unwary but generous Bohemian had been abandoned 
by the secular, and seized by the ecclesiastical powers, 
and burned as a heretic under papal authority;. 

I almost resized th**- «cenc of excit*'" J«hit, the thrill of 
enthusiasm, and the moment of triumph, as I mused on the 
answer which Luther had reti’^ned to his friends, who 
attempted thus to dissuade him from entering the city:— 
“Weref'every tile upon the houses in Worms a detv’, he 
should enter the city, appear before the diet^ discharge his 
duty, and trust himself to the protection of his God.” I 
therefore felt eagerly solicitous to be able to feel, as well 
as to say, I had been where he was then, and had trod the 
same ground with that her6ic ^nd brave man : for, in such a 
resolution, at such a moment, I thought was displayed true 
heroism. It was not in the strife of physical strength—in 
the discovery of brute courage in buffeting his fellow-men 
—or seeking, by martial prowess and craft, to subdue his 
adversaries; but it was boldly and deliberately encoun¬ 
tering the ganger, and enduring the hazard, to which his 
sense of duty exposed him. 1 therefore landed at Worms, 
though not to nark its bulwarks, to admire any beauty 
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6f situation, or proceed in quest of antiquarian researches 
or ancient buildings. Since I could bring no more endur¬ 
ing a memorial of my visit, or imperishable a fragment 
of the scene, I selected a pebble from the ground, and 
carried it with me during all my more distant wanderings 
on the Continent; bringing it home as a treasured pebble, 
a precious stone, from the city of Worms, as a relic of my 
pilgrimage to Luther’s shrirfe; 6r, may I rather say, as a 
memento of the man *whose codrage was as endming, 
though his condition had been regarded as equally obscure 
and unworthy of notice by the great and powerful. * 

Worms is distinguished in its history by the tolerant 
manner in which the Jews have been treated by its people 
and authorities. For many ages they have here enjoyed 
privileges not yielded to them in almost any other city of 
Rhenish Germany. Their synagogue is reputed to’have 
stood for eight hundred years, and to bear the proofs of 
architecturq! design as remote as the eleventh century. 
Its doorways arc- f'o^ted out a%,ileserving is^ccial admira¬ 
tion ; and the rr^optacle (the Tliora) for their law, which 
is circular in its constriction, has been specified both as 
displaying great taste in the architect, and wealth in the 
community, as well as reputation, when they couM incur 
the expense-of its erection. In other countries of the 
Rhine their condition .was often debased and intolerable. 


At the narrow pass below Vautsberg, between the rock 
and the river, there existed till recent times a Jews’ toll, 
where fixed dues were leviqd Upon all the Hebrews who 
passed. Little dogs were kept and trained by the con¬ 
tractors, to single out and seize" the Jews from among the 
passing crowd, so th&t they might have their goods confis¬ 
cated, their persons imprisoned, or be otherwise pum'ghed 
for ver/turing to pass from one city to another without 
paying the tax for passage. '*At Treves the suggestion was 
made by Peter the Pennyless, that the Jews should be 
plundered to provide resources for the fiwt crusade; and 
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in 1096, so severe and sanguinary was the contest that 
17,000 Jews are supposed to have perished. The choice 
of death or conversion was given, and fathers presented 
their breasts to the sword after putting their own children 
to death, that they might be rescued from the danger of 
being trained as Christians ; wives and virgins sought re¬ 
fuge from the brutality of soldiers by throwing themselves 
into the river with stones fastened to their body. In 1146, 
they were again persecuted ; and igain, forty years later, 
they were indebted to the Emperor Frederic for j>rotection 
during lihe fever of the third crusade. Rhindfteish, in the 
thirteenth century, and Annleder, in 1337, practised the 
most wasting atrocities upon the scattered Hebrews. But 
except under the cloud of a momentary storm, they appear 
to have .lad favour in the eyes of the people of Worms. 

Besides the diet to which I refi'rred, where Martin 
Luther appeared, which was in the year 1321, there had 
been held in 1493, another diet, which adds di^itinction to 
the city of Wofins. The object of tlii«-hiipenal delibera¬ 
tion was to consider and decide u})on the right of jirivate 
war, and to put a stop to it as a/practice most baneful to 
the whole empire. The right of jjnvote war implied, that 
one cit^ could proclaim and carry on war with another 
city, without consulting the emperor or his ojuncil, with¬ 
out waiting for the sanction of the potentate in whose 
country their habitation was located. Theirs were little 
petty broils—a sort of spontaneous, independent, and arbi¬ 
trary squabbles. Even now to put one man to death in 
the ebullition of momentary passion, to murder one man, is 
considered a great, a degriding offence, a cmel and irre¬ 
parable crime against society. In like manner, after that 
diet,, it w'as reputed a cruel and unpardonable offence 
against the empire for one city to practise war with ano¬ 
ther. But it was reckoned almost virtuous and honour¬ 
able procedure for all the cities to combine and go to War 
if it pleased the •mperor, or was counselled by a diet. If 
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they cotild kill, under such sanction, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, or expose themselves to equally unjust warfare, 
their des^fruction was patriotic and benevolent! However, 
the abolition of private warfare was a step, though in the 
midst of great inconsistency, in the right direction, and 
Worms is in this association fitly prepared for what fol¬ 
lowed, when it afterward was the theatre for enacting the 
right, and the beginning of the- exercise of the right, of 
private judgment. It was there that the great principle of 
the Reformation was established, that a man could take 


his Bible, his Rubric, his Talmud, his Koran, and read it 
and think for himself; not established by the order of the 
emperor; not established by the decree of the diet; but 
established by God’s special providence, which watched 
over and delivered a man that dared to do it; established 
by the fact, that Martin Luther went into the city safe and 
came forth of it scatheless, rescued from all the malice of 
adversaries who sought to devour him. And the cheering 
intelligence tiihf.Martin LutliCT^ as a great reformer, had 
himself recognised, and acted on the principle of personal 
responsibility in the tluiV^s of God, went forth among the 
myriads who esteemed the privilege of personal freedom. 
Hence sprung the conjlict of opimm —the nobleat of all 
■w'arfarcs—and leading to the most generous and beneficial 

of all human victories. 

« 

Tins part of the country is within the bounds of the 
Palatinate. The Prince Palatine Frederic, you know, 
married Elizabeth, daughter o£ James the First, of Eng¬ 
land, and identified himself with the Protestant barons •of 
Germany, and the Bohemians, Who sought freedom from the 
papal yoke. For Balong period he was the victim of a 
cruel and relentless persecution on the part of the Catholic 
rulers nf the empire, and ultimately became a comparative 


outcast from the possessioAs of his fathers. He died in 
poverty because of his early attachment to,'^ and zealous 
struggles for, the Protestant cause. Lf^t it, however, he 
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Tinderstood, that he did not sufficiently discriminate so as 
consistently to uphold the true principle of Protestantism, 
—that every man should judge and act for himself in reli¬ 
gious concerns, without doing violence to others. He and 
his associates imagined it was right to fight for their Pro¬ 
testantism. In this was their error, and probably the origin 
of his extreme sufferings and losses. This is a matter 
which I would earnestly*distinguish and inculcate; the 
practice of Christian virtue in its manifestation. We should 
at all times be willing to suffer for our principles; but 
we can never wisely fight for their maintenance. There is 
no good obtained by fighting for anything ; whether it be 
deemed valuable in religion or in politics. Besides, in 
proportion to the immorality of the exhibition of strife, 
and its possible injurious action upon the interests, liberty, 
or relation of v thers, our principles though good in them¬ 
selves are branded and exposed to reproach. 

There is a little town called Frankenthal, in the vicinity 
of Worms, whjch illustr^s the value principle I 


wouh advocate ; though for one event in its history we shall 
not hold the people responsible.^A small force of English 
troops under Sir H. Vere, sent by king James for the 
succour of his son-in«law, occupied this town as a station 
in the years 1022-23: but unable to cope*with Spinola 
and his experienced Spanish troops, they surrendered the 
town after a brief resistance. Frankenthal was originally 
founded by a colony of Flemings, who, expatriated from 
the Netherlands in 1562,'’for the sake of their religion, 
sought a home among strangers, and obtained a settlement 
on the principle of religious toleration. Their community 
was established without any compromise or abandonment 
of their opinions, and they brought to the land of their 
adoption an abundant recompense for the favour they had 
received. They introduced their own handicrafts, their 
skill in commerce, and their knowledge of manufactures, 
and thus became a blessing to that part of the country. 
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The town has continued to flourish as the habitation of a 
peaceflil community, with a population of 5,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, constantly employed in the arts of peace. Their 
residence has been connected with the Rhine by a canal, 
and the descendants of the original settlers sustain the 
reputation of their ancestors, and the principles which they 
inculcated and sought to practise. The prosperity and 
continuance of this little community illustrate the folly 
of human legislation, or of secular authority enforcing 
religion, and aiFord encouragement to a wiser policy 
which leaves man to choose his own religion, and follow 
its dictates without the intrusion of others, or its being 
identified with political authority or immunities. 

The voyage up the river is not writbout its iricissitudes 
and agitations. I proceeded on my route so as to reach 
Mannheim after the dusk of the evening. Slowly labour¬ 
ing up the huge stream, our vessel bravely stemmed the 
tide ; after hdStV'’ of dark voyagii^ and exciting apprehen¬ 
sions, that w'e might'lje benighted on the river. It was no 
small relief to me, therefo je* when the lights of Mannheim, 
seen almost an hour before'we reached our haven, showed 
the bridge of fifty boats as near at ^and; and I ^ost no 
time in soothing my anxieties in the abundant comforts, 
which can be enjoyed in the hotels upon the Rhine. My 
packages and portmanteau did not long detain me in the 
dark among fellow-passengers, or waiting for an omnibus, 
W’hen I found myself on terra frma at Mannheim. This 
city contains at the present time about 24,000 inhabitants. 
Formerly the capital of the Palatinate, and still the resi¬ 
dence of a Grand Duchess, w'hose manners are reputed as 
amiable, and shedding a lustre over her retinue and her 
court, hjLannhcim has attractions for those w'ho covet select 
society, hence the society of the town is increased ; three 
hundred of its resident inhabitants are voluntary exiles 
from Britain, the land of their birth; w'ho prefer quiet, 
genteel idleness, though on small means, to the excitement 
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and enterprise of trade or manufacture with their more 
lucrative returns. The soirSes of the Dowager Grand 
Duchess of Baden, Stephanie, liave more attractions for 
them than the Bourse, at Antwerp, or the Exchange, at 
Manchester. Mr. Talfourd, who delighted to watch the 
turrets, and minarets, and domes of Mannheim, gradually 
lighted up by the sun, thcpght its exterior reminded one 
of the ihelures of Turkkh cities wjith their mosques, hut 
did not admire its interior. It is built as, perhaps, no 
other town ever has been constructed, even in the new 
world, where locatioihs are planned previous to the founda¬ 
tion of a single edifice. It is laid out in what mathema¬ 
ticians would designate patallelograras, like parsley-beds ; 
just as if these separate and parallel jiassages, or cha]icl 
aisles were e. cli a street, and w'ere again bisected by other 
passages or streets straight across. So that you have 
blocks of houses fashioned to thi-ir allotted space, forming 
squares, not hollow squares, surrounded ^^*.7tnes of build¬ 
ing, but solid squares of hou.ses. Anfi these parallelograms 
are not called by the names of jii/Asons such as the citizens 
delight to honour, as Albemarlt^, Marlborough, Stephanie- 
slreet: ,but they are (designated sfrasse street A; strasse 
fj, street B, &'c.; going through the alphabet as far as the 
number of the streets requires. The letters of the alphabet 
are presented at the comer of every street; a sure mode 
of initiating their youth in the elements of literature, and 
of teaching the young ic^ea how' to aspire after learned 
leisure. 

It is a city of recent construction, its modern character 
being occasioned by what I shall imgicdiately relate. In 
every strasse, or nearly so, they have fountains, not, in¬ 
deed, as the term would imply, flowing wdth b^ubbling 
streams of refreshing water; Aut they have an appearance 
that looks like fountains of water,—they pour none forth. 
Ornaments put jip as if the authorities would say there is 
water required for the ’ health of all, but there is none at 
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our command; good water is exceedingly scarce, though 
so close upon the Neckar and the Rhine. It is one of 
tlie dullest and inanimate, one of the most sombre inhabited 
cities 1 ever visited. There are palaces and barracks, and 
these square blocks of houses; there are these parallelo- 
grains, A, B, C, and so on. I walked up one and across 
another, and between a third, a^d by the back of a fourth, 
but 1 saw nothing, save and exQppt blocks of houses; I 
could almost fancy myself among the undisturbed relics of 
some abandoned city, although it was in the cool hours 
of a Saturday aftenroon: it was more like the Sabbath- 
day here, at the hour when all the population have assem¬ 
bled round their dinner-table, and all places of attraction 
or resort have been shut up. The nearest resemblance to 
it I ever witnessed was a Scottish village on a fast-day, 
while the people are in church. The seclusion of fami¬ 
lies seemed more complete than anything I have wit¬ 
nessed in ^aslncn countries. The only stir I could perceive 
was among the soldlirfry and their female companions, who 
were making merry in jne and beer vaults. I doubt not, 
however, the social and qaiet indulgences of the citizens 
would be abundant amidst their domestic circles, ajjd when 
the hours of pleasure had arrived. 

I may have explored the city at the hour of toilette, or 
when the Maniiheimia'iis were preparing for the recreations 
' and display of the next day : for Sunday in Germany is 
merely > holiday for pleasure taking; music parties and 
excursions abroad, and proftienades at home. The palace 
was built by Karl Philip, in 1720, at which time he trans¬ 
ferred his court from Heidelberg. It is of modem archi¬ 
tecture, in the form of a centre and wings, with facades, 
and contains altogether 443 apartments; one wing of it 
was bombarded by the Am^rians in 1795, and has since 
remained in the condition of a blackened rum. A large 
space of ground is covered by the palace^ since it does not 
rise to a great elevation. The ^•esidence of the Grand 
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Buebess Stephame overlooks tbe Rhine, in front of a 
beautaful lami. Attached to her suite of rooms is a series 
of galleries containing a collection of pictvtres, -whose cha¬ 
racter is described by “ excellency in the paintings, and 
inferior celebrity in the masters” whose chef d'centres they 
are. Judgment, not name, having guided the choice, ex¬ 
quisite skill is said to mark many of the pieces. Rem¬ 
brandt, Teniers, Guido. Cuyp, Berghem, Murillo, and 
Tintoretto, are among the names whose works have been 
here exhibited. The works of a greater author than all 
of these, however, are not overlooked. There is an exten¬ 
sive museum of fossils, minerals, petrifactions and stones, 
illustrative of natural history. 

But why j Mannheim, of such modem structure, with¬ 
out walls and without bulwarks ? The citizens have 
learned that they are most secure v^hen least defended, 
and most safe when most exposed to the free inroads of 
arm .'d legions. The city, it is alleged, did not exist in 
ICOfi, and its Jirst erectidtf was sub'iCquent to that date ; 
yet before the year l(i90 it had/ieen twice razed to the 
ground. The French generaT, under the authority of 
Louis Ijhe Fourteenth, in 1689, summoned the inhabitants 
into his presence, and gave them orders to demolish their 
own city, to bring every edifice to the ground -within 
twenty days. Professing most politely the profoundest 
respect for them, and with more than the usual courtesy 
of a conqueror, he would leave them to effect tiieir own 
ruin within the time limited, and, from his kindness, they 
should have so long a period for deliberation and execu¬ 
tion ; but if they did not complete the destruction of their 
city, he should then be under the painful necessity of 
himself destroying their dwelling-place. They looked to 
their homes, their hearths, the associations and sympathies 
of those homes, and the affections wliich had been che¬ 
rished and yet centred around those hearths ; they thought 
of their parents, and they regarded their children, as they 
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had been thmselvee, the inheritors of parental bequests; 
and they could not bring themselves to obey the cruel 
mandate or perform the tyrannical decree. *The ruthless 
and supple tool of royal barbarity himself, therefore, pro¬ 
ceeded, and with his soldiery, as troops of destroyers, 
blew up or blew down every house in the city, and with 
the skill of fiends speedily demolished every roof that 
could shelter the defenceless and^ ruined people. 

The edict had been, in the people’s judgment, the savage 
decree of an incendiary and a robber, but it was fulfilled 
by the soldiers as their pastime and congenial commission. 
Oh what work soldiers do! What a servile system is 
militai-y discipline! Wliat employment, to pull down the 
houses of unoftending people, to destroy the habitations 
of civilized men, whose only crime was love for these 
homes, and whose only desire was to dwell in peace!—to 
go and do all this at the bidding of a man who had no 
-Jcisht of donipion or yet of authority over the pillaged 
and plundered peop’. ^ and hau not one interest to main¬ 
tain or one wrong to . yonge upon a people who had not 
interffered with his count, y or his prince! It is to me the 
most debased and debasing, this soldier trade : ^its mer¬ 
cenary ranks arc filled with automata slaves of destruc¬ 
tion. In 17^)5 the Austrians attacked the French, then 
in garrison at Manillieim, employing in their turn the 
,|t>rtresses of a city which their own forces had formerly 
destroy vd for their own defence. The assailants cast 
within the walls of Mannheim during its siege 26,000 
cannon-balls and 1780 bomb^. One half of the palace 
was burnt, and not more than fourteen houses were left 
uninjured by the besiegers ; the French troops, to the 
number of 9,700 men, surrendered as prisoners of war, 
and tfie inhabitants had again to receive the law at the 
point of the sword and the dictate of a conqueror. Thus 
in the course of one hundred years the ^ci Ly was a second 
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time brought to ruin, and its inhabitants compelled to 
bow to tlie pleasure of a warlike mercenary. 

In the city of Mannheim the celebrated Schiller, one 
of the most distinguished and famed of German poets, 
was first introduced to the literary circles of his country 
as a candidate for the applause of his age and nation. 
His poem, or rather drama^ “ Robbers,” was enacted 
at the theatre of Manuhpim, and jreated a sensation of 
lively sympathy and expectation. The nation was moved 
by it, and .all Germany started with excitement and 
fervour in response to its impassioned and patriotic sen¬ 
timents. Rulers, who knew they had deserved the appel¬ 
lation and the doom of despots, trembled to anticipate the 
issue, and sought to repress the enthusiasm which had been 
awakened. Hjs father was a servant of the reigning Duke 
of Wurtemberg. He had sorted as a surgeon in the Ra- 
varian service, but, returning to his native country, he ex¬ 
changed his medical for the military jirofessigiiif arid held the 
rank la actual Service of aTijutant, on the lestoration 
of peace, he was numbered among Ifie captains of his serene 
highness, but occupied, as an oiifiamental and horticultural 

botanist* some civil otlice in the ducal establishment. 

• • 

At that time there were many petty German states 
whose rulers made it their ambition to play at keeping 
mimic armies in their pay, and apeR the manners of the 
greater military sovereigns—the instinct and mind of 
the people loving liberty pointed one way, and the lust 
of these little courts pointed* another w'ay. But Caspar 
Schiller, in humble simplicity, taught his son Frederic 
the most submissive demeanour toward their sovereign 
prince, whose claims were reckoned Tnferior only to the 
Diviife prerogatives. His piety is more interesting than 
his loyalty, and his prayer for^wisdom to guide himself as 
a parent, an^ for the blessing of God on his child, will 
interest many. O God, that knowest my pover^ in 
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good gifts for ray son’s inheritance, graciously permit that, 
even as the want of bread became to thy Son’s hunger- 
stricken flock in the wilderness the pledge of overflowing 
abundance, so likewise my darkness may, in its sad ex¬ 
tremity, carry with it the measure of thy unfathomable 
light; and because I, thy worm, cannot give to my son 
the least of blessings, do tkou give the greatest; because 
in my hands there is ^lot anytlving, do thou from thine 
pour out all things ; and that temple of a new-born spirit 
which I cannot adorn even with earthly ornaments of dust 
and ashes, do thou irradiate with the celestial adoniment 
of thy presence, and, finally, with that peace which 
passeth all understanding!” 

John Christopher Frederic von Schiller, the son of this 
devout man, w’as born on the 10th of November, 1759, 
a few months later of the same year in which Robert 
Burns was born ; and in 1773, when fourteen years of 
age, he was introduced, under the duke’s patronage, to an 
academy recently fU^tided by*^ this prince at Stuttgard. 
The dominion of the dilkd embraced the ferula as well as 
the sword, the buskin %iis w'ell as the tribunal. He 
directed the pursuits of pupilage a^ well as the .adminis¬ 
tration of justice; he was literally a nursing father as well 
as a princely lord. He w'as to his menial subjects an 
eaithly providence, and tliey resigned themselves to his 
Mjjyjensation of earthly blessings. Their son had coveted 
the omc^ of a pastor, but the di^e destined him for a jurist’s 
chair; the boy’s day dreams had been of rural scenes, 
and his joys of childhood had been in unfettered freedom, 
but his scholastic^diseipline and hours of study were 
regulated by the tattoo of the drum and the muster of a 
roll-call. The military and monotonous routine of*duty, 
with all its attendant servitude, revolted and shocked 
Schiller’s aspiring nobleness of mind; and) though after 
two years he was transferred to the njedical department 
of the academy, he still felt liimself in bondage, and 
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longed for deliverance from his thraldom. Hence the 
wildness of his “ Robbers” and its monstrous fictions. 

He afterwards acknowledged:—“To escape from the 
formalities of a discipline which was odious to my heart, 
I sought a retreat in the world of ideas and shadowy pos- 
sibilities, while as yet I knew nothing at all o*f that human 
world from which I was harshly secluded by iron bars. Of 
men, the actual men of-this worl4 below, I knew abso¬ 
lutely nothing at the time when I composed my ‘ Robbers.* 
Four hundred liuman beings, it is true, were my fellow- 
prisoners in this abode; but they were mere tautologies 
and reiterations of the self-same mechanic creature, and 
like so many plaster casts from the same original statue. 
In making the attempt, my chisel brought out a monster, 
of which the w'orld had no type or resemblance to show.” 

In his nineteenth year, whilst thus secluded, he produced 
“ The Robbers,” which De Q,uiiicy describes as “ the most 
tempestuous, the most volcanic of all juvenile creations 
anywhere recorded,” and which “ .i^^ed a most revolu¬ 
tionary mind and the utmost audritity of self-will.” The 
author of such a drama was arSsistant-suTgeon m one of 
the duk/^’s regiments, and when it was enacted at Mann¬ 
heim, the author was arrested and ordered to confine hini- 
self to his professional duties. Thus, thought the leanied 
duke, the mind could be repressed; but Schiller w'ould 
submit to no such doom ; he believed in no such destin;'" 
as princes might create; and to secure his own e^lancipa- 
tion and set the generous creations of his mind free from 
the bonds which such dominion might seek to rivet, in the 
disguise of a peasant, the medical officer deserted, and 
sought in exile and poverty what, as a citizen in his own 
land, *he could not procure for money or by patrpnage. 
His escape was facilitated by ducal festivities given in the 
palace to h or our some princely guest; and while rank 
and titles were treated, as giving lustre to the petty court, 
the most illustrious df' all the sons of Germany was 
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secretly, under cloud of night, escaping from slavery with 
a few florins in his pocket. He travelled many miles ere 
he found what he sought, an asylum, as a wanderer hy 
the way-side. 'Sometimes his resting-place was under the 
shadow of the deep forest, sometimes under the hospitable 
roof of widowed solitude—his poverty so extreme that he 
knew not ofttimes how his daily bread should be supplied. 

Yet, living in vigorous and Bounding hope, and rising 
above his hapless andf forlorn condition, he counted his 
liberty more valuable a thousand times than all the sacri¬ 
fices it had required. For years aftelhvard he toiled and 
waited; employing his pen as the instrument of a teeming 
and generous mind, he aspired to bring his principles into 
repute, and secure for himself an independent support; 
and, by enlarging the minds of his fellow-men, to help 
them in the acquisition of national freedom and personal 
consideration. 1 do not know the life of a man of the 


world more deeply interesting to the scholar, the patriot, 
or the aspirant for literary fam#5. than is the life of Schil¬ 
ler, as sketciicd by S^E., L. Bulwer. His success was 


most tpuiyphant—most honourable to himself, beneficial 
to his country, admonitory and instructive to all classes 


of his fellow-men. 


In our ascent of the river. Spires, or Speyer, deserves 
more than a transient reference. It contained, in the 
fourteenth century, 27,000 inhabitants; it now numbers 
n!)^»«i^than 9,000, some say even less than 4,000 
people. In the middle ages it was chartered as a free 
city of the empire, and in the year 1111 had a monopoly 
of the carrying trade on the Rfiine granted by Henry the 
Fifth ; who authoritatively conferred on its citizens power 
to destroy any baronial castle ■within ten miles of their 
gates. '’It is a remarkable fact, that, though chosen as 
the place of imperial residence by Charlemagne and 
princes of the Suabian line, and the place where forty- 
nine diets of the empire were held, aifd, consequently, 
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rendered the scene of royal festivities and courtly show, 
the proximity of noble residences was considered unfa¬ 
vourable to prosperity; and so soon as the people began 
to rise into influence and to better their condition, the 
first step of their improvement was the despoiling and 
unroofing of castles and fortresses (is nests of robbers. 
And the first proof that the ruling authorities of the 
country gave of their consideration for, and* sympathy 
with, an improving people, was their granting to the citi¬ 
zens the charter or power to efiect this destruction. The 
privileges granted as to a free city of the empire rendered 
it the centre of a flourishing trade, and poured wealth 
within its walls. This wealth induced luxury and pride, 
and hence often arose feuds and broils witliin, which were 


followed by cc iflicts and deadly combats w'ithout its gates. 

The citizens, invested with the poweis expressed in 
their charter, inured themselves to arms, and were as 
wel I versed in the strategy of w ar as in the arts of trade : 
nor w ‘re they, slow' to exe.’-t tlunnsclves for the chastise¬ 
ment of noble intruders or oppiv^','!^s. l'h(‘ consequence 

was, that they were often .assaulted by the„ combined 
power of barons, and bishops, and even emperors. Some¬ 
times the emperors dame into personal collision with the 
community; and, on one occasion, an aimy of 20,000 
troops assembled from various countries, and under l(‘ad- 
ers of numerous nations, to lay siege to the walls of thje 
city of Speyer : the object of this combined for^ - to 
inflict summary vengeance upon the citizens because of 
their mutiny, as some would have called it, hut rather 
because of their free spirif and indojiendent procedure. 

This city w'as, in the year 1689, '.azed to the ground 
under General Montclair, who commanded in the name 


of Louis XIV. His peremptory orders were, that the 
inhabitants should depart ouf of the city within six days; 
and they were threatened, that if they ventured to cross 
the Rhine to go*^into the German states, they should in all 
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such cases be put to deatk. They were to disperse them¬ 
selves in Lorraine and in Alsace, around Strasburg, or 
into Burgundy, and in the contiguous region; but, under 
the most fearful penalty, they should not enter Germany. 
Their city, at the appointed time, was set on fire : forty- 
seven streets were blaaing together in one confiagration. 
The soldiers drove out, by beat of drum, the miserable 
inhabitants in the most pitiable condition; and having 
plundered the tenantleSs city, ddivered it up to the fury 
of incendiaries. 11 burned three days and three nights; 
the military directing the fires, and supplying them with 
combustibles, till they had wholly consumed it, and laid it 
in ashes. After the fires, they undermined the v alls of the 
churches and larger liouscs, and also the walls of the 
city, that they might blast and prostrate every building. 
Nor did they fail to complete the ruin and devastation 
which they had contemplated ; leaving scarcely a fragment 
of habitable structure. The only thing that escaped their 
ruthless ravages w'as ^le cathedral, which ^emed to defy 
their utmost violence. \yhe cruelties of siege and assault 
were agaiu inflicted on this city in 1794; and again the 
venerable pile, hallowed lor so many centuries with the 
services of religion, stood alone, superior to martial vio¬ 
lence. It datos its early foundation to the remote period 
of 1165; and is a fimj monument of antique solidity and 
durable usel’ulness. I admired that cathedral as an im- 
posix.g, "’d hoary specimen of ancient architecture. While 
I stood at its base, and passed from one side to another, 
viewing its various aspects, in the society of a clergyman 
* of the English Church, 1 felt ^1 the reverence that an¬ 
tiquity claims, and the admiration due to the arts of man. 
It had nothing tawdry—no gew-gaw ornament conne^-ted 
with it .• a bold, massive, enduring fabric, which had defied 
cannon, sustained the shock of mines which had been laid 
to shatter its walls ; and had resisted all the ^ower wliich 
a destructive soldiery could accumulate against it. There 
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the colossal pile still stood, a monument of man’s weak¬ 
ness, if not also of Divine protection, in the midst of atro¬ 
cious impiety and remorseless hostility. 

Spires is celebrated for an event in the history of the 
world, which is associated with the best aspect of religion, 
and the highest claims of truth. We call ourselves Pro¬ 
testants; and identify with the appellation the purest 
and most vigorous exhibitions of individual and national 
liberty. While I lingered around this cathedral, I trod 
the ground where the sponsors of this consecrated nursling 
took their vows, and pledged their guardian care to watch 
over the childhood of Protestantism. Here it was where 
princes of the empire, nobles of highest lineage, and 
citixicns of purest patriotism, joined together in a remon¬ 
strance, and boi nd themselves under a solemn protest: 
and, resolving to defend themselves against the encroach¬ 
ments of the pope, and the usur])ations of the emperor in 
matters religious, they issued their declaration against the 
decree ^ 'hjeh 'had been p omulgated to destroy them and 
their religious liberties. BecausQ^f their protest against 
a decision carried hy a pluralitjy of voices, interdicting any 
modification of doctrine, discipline, or worship; which 
protest was adopted ^nd signed, in 1529, by the delegates 
of thirteen imperial towns, and six sovereign princes of the 
empire, at Spires : therefore the professors of the reformed 
religion arc designated Protestants; and are thus distin^ 
guished from the church of Rome. The city of Was 

not, however, on this acebunt regarded as attached to the 
reformed churches. The present proportion of Catholic 
and Protestant, is probably represented hy the number 
(fifteen) of Catholic chapels, and by* the two Protestant 
places occupied for worship. The church property of the 
bishopric was secularised by the French, who held the 
town from 1795 till 1814, as their national territory. 

In the cathedral are some monuments which might be 
interesting, had '^e time to describe them. There is one, 
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however, that I may juM glance at: it is called the im¬ 
perial vault. There were eight emperors buried there— 
buried, no doubt, in the pomp and parade of royalty, just 
as kings are now buried in the mausoleums belonging 
to modem monarchies—^buried with many trappings of 
heraldry to commemorate their greatness; they, each 
one, were laid in state; each one distinguished by his 
escutcheon, bearing even to the grave the coronet or the 
shield. Eight emperors, besides bishops, barons, and 
others of lordly name in great number, were presumed to 
rest in this royal sepulchre. But their honourable position 
only served to single them for indignities, and expose 
their dust to contumely. When the French dismantled 
the cathedral, though they could not batter down its walls, 
they were able to disljirb the repose of slumbering bones. 
They looked into the tombs for emperors, bishops, and 
barons’ remains; but could make no discrimination be¬ 
tween them and royal relatives or dependents. They 
made no distinction—they c^uld trace ^no difference 
between the mercenaiV soldier who, as the menial of his 
lord, had fallen in battle, and the proud emperor who had 
died in state. There was A mingling together significant 
enough of the ehan'ij^ j which death could effecU The 
poet’s language was more than true: it seemed to speak 
from the grave in answer to the inscription— 

“ Here lies the great!—False marble, where ? 

^*'****“' -l^othing but sordid dost lies here.” 

. • 

Sf is it. Look into the tomb of your emperors, of your 
* greatest warriors, or once-domin'ant ecclesiastics,— nothing 
but sordid dust lies tipere. Hence is it wise not to seek 
greatness by the splendour of a mausoleum—not by the 
funeral •pageantry that publicly attends the interment of 
him who has fallen from poA^er—^not by solicitude for a 
habitation for our bones; but by the possession of a name 
and a place among the children of pod. * 
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We ehaXl visit only one other German city before closing 
t bja erening's description; and let us pass on to the cele¬ 
brated university town of Heidelberg. I entered it in 
company with a merry-hearted company of students, 
whose phlegmatic spirit had been stimulated with winc- 
^nking, and whose present indulgence was in the midst 
of the fire and smoke of tobacco. This city is specially, 
but not alone, renownedtfor 'its university, and forty-two 
professors. In the yeai 1380 waS the university founded. 
The present reputation of its professors is European; men 
of profound leanuft*' and liberal speculation. Sclilossor, 
the professor of history, ranks among the most eminent. 
Creuzer excels in antiquarian and classical history, 
Zacharui as a jurist; Mittenneyer in eriininal law; Tiedo- 
man in anaUmy; and (Ijntiin in* natural history: all 
of them sustaining the hiohest character for attainments 
and literary zeal, and for the expansivt* and liberalizing 
tendency of their prelections and intercourse'. Kings and 
barons fear tlv»‘ reiolutioniry tendmev of their instruction, 
and have marked "with their re"-'^•ictive brand all inter- 

4 ^ 

course between Heidelberg and their subjects. Even the 
King of Prussia, not long sinde, issued a decree, that none 
of the* youth of Ins' state should attend there for sttidy. 
And why? Simply because there they would be taught 
the doctrines of liheralism ; because the ])rinci]>les of uni¬ 
versal freedom were inculcated by the ])rofes«'or5, who 
enjoined upon their students the prerogative o^ j- 'j^iiig 
for themselves what should be the principles* of govern¬ 
ment, whether at home or abroad. 

Thc'lihrary of the university has received large acces¬ 
sions of literary treasure. So many as 120,000 v(»lumes 
are«claimed by its catalogue. In \S\R the pope restored, 
from the Vatican Library, many volumes which had been 
carried off in some early waft. Not fewer than 890 were 
thus returifed, relating principally to German history. 
What must havtf been the spoil of this library, when Tilley 
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littered liis caT^ry with^the manuscripts he found 
at Heidelberg, instead of straw. The manuscripts ‘which 
still remain are numerous, and of the greatest beauty. 

The population of the town is variously estimated; 
some giving the account at 11,000, and others reckoning 
it as high as 13,000. It is a long, continuous street, on a 
ledge below the steep heights, on the banks or haunted 
valley of the Neckar, the m(fst crystal of rivers, pleasantly 
and peaccfiilly situated.* The Ti\d*r, which gives it beauty 
and health, rises in the vicinity of Schaffhausen, not far 
from the source of the Danube; aifd passing through 
Stuttgard, and watering many lovely and enchanting spots, 
sequestered from the noise of the busy world along its 
banks, it flows down to Mannheim, where it joins the 
Rhine. The town is clean, respectable, and flourishing; 
but possessing only one building ■which can boast an- 
tiquitv. Five times was it bombarded; three times was 
it taken by assault, and pillaged; and twice laid in ashes. 
In 1622, Tilley, a French ge^jcral; in 1071, Turenne, 
another Ficnch comm<t;jder; in 1688, Mclac, a general 
of the ,same nation; in 1693, Chamilly, also a French 
general; and again, in 1793, another leader; who boasted 
their Galliean rank and service, attacked and desolated 
Heidelberg, as^tlic -victim of ferocious war. It is a truly 
singular, and, one wpuld almost say, a most doomed 

oitv of anv that I ever visited. Neither reverence for the 

• * 

d( w*’ for the claimi of religion, nor a consideration 

of the benefits of literature, lestrained from the most 
wanton and brutal cruelty. Heidelberg seems to have 
sheen chosen as a place which'kings and solders* were 
determined to oflfer as a holocaust to the genius of their 
warlike spirit, and a monument of their ferocious passions. 

The sastle is built on an eminence, occupying a beau¬ 
tiful position. It commands the town, looks down on 
its streets, and passes along, as it were, a ^gantic ter¬ 
race, erected as a proof of the piyple’s Vealth, or their 
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power. There are numeihus antique remains and 
historical associations connected with this castle, which 
I need not now attempt to recount. Talfourd says, the 
ruzna are vast, but too miscellaneous for grandeur—^not 
blending into one great idea. Doctors differ: and I am j 
disposed to shroud myself under the more favourable 
judgment of Sir E. L. Bulwer. Under his eye, the whole 
did blend in one great ick*d-—splendid and absorbing to a 
poetic mind. “ But alf the impressions produced by the 
castle at a distance, are as nothing, when you stand within 
its vast area, and'behold the arcliitccturc of< all ages 
blended into one mjghUf ruin! The rich hues of the 
masonry—the fa 9 ade‘i—every description of 

building which man ever framed for war or for luxury, 
here: all having the common character—aiix. The 

feudal rampart, tlie yawning fosse, the rude tower, the 
splendid arch ; the strength of a fortress, Iho magnificence 
of a palace; all united, Mrikc upon the soul like the history 
of a fallen empire in all 14 epochs.’' 

“ There is a sense of fatality ij/the singular monmful- 
ness and majesty whitli belong to the ruins of Ueidejberg— 
contrasting the vastness of th/strength with the ntterness 
of the fuin. It has been twice struck with lightning; and 
is the wreck of the elements, not of man. Puring the great 
siege it sustained, the lightning is sjipposed to hare struck 
the powder-magazine by accident. What a mocking 
terference of the wrath of nature in the pun'^B«l*‘®'4ts 
of men! One stroke of •* tlu* red right arm ’ above us, 
crushing the triumph of ages, and laughing to scorn the 
power of the beleaguers ahd the valour of the besieged!” » 
Though its ancient pomp have been blasted by the light¬ 
ning, there still remains, in the vast extent of pile, a 
fi.tting monument of the memory of Charlemagne. A 
portion of it is called the English Palace, in consequence 
of the residence of the daughter of James 1., as the wife 
of Frederick, the Prince Palatine. The final ruin or 
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dilapidation of the castle Occurred in the year 1764, when 
one of its loftiest towers, its proudest ornaments, being 
struck by lightning, communicated the electric and raging 
flame to the whole building. A total destruction was the 
issue of this conflagration; and it has never since been 
inhabited. One eccentric exception has been talked of, 
and afforded occasion for a grave reflection upon the inha¬ 
bitant, as a Frenchman and a paipter. This singular 
habitant of these ruins, jfttracted, jitThaps, by the one great 
idea, which, in Biilwer’s opinion, is here blended of many 
elements, had dwelt in the place some iwenty years, soli- 
taiy, companioned only by Ins art; while no other apartment 
was tenanted by any human being. Our author questions 
whether there be not more, how’ever, of affectation than 
poetry in such a inode of existence. He says, “ Probably 
custom has deadened to him all that overpowers the occa¬ 
sional visitor wdth awe; and he may trea<|^'a1nong these 
rums, rather seeking to pick up some rudo^norsel of anli- 
qiii(\, than feeding his imaginetion with the dim tra¬ 
ditions that invest then’! with so august a poetry.” 

said Vane, pomtiii}? to two peasunts who were 
com near them on tlic'Mnatters of their little trade, 

utterly uncoiiseious of the associations'\>f the spot: ** See, 
aft(*r all that is s/iul and done nhout human wroatness, it is 
always the gie.itncss of the few. Ages pass, and leave the 
poor herd—the mass of men—hewers of wood, and draw ers 
of The pomp of princes has its ebb and flow'; but 

tlie peasanf^sells his fruit as .galH to the .stranger on the 
rifns as to the omporor in the palace.” Vane's sneer at 
4 lie peasant, the herd, the mass df men, as the antipodes 
of greatness, was a raivlom shot. The sale of fruit to the 
emperor in the palace may not often be a better exchange 
than when the bargain is,with a stranger. Indeed Hebrew 
experience was, that such a rfller would rather take than 
buy fields, vineyards, and olive-yards, even tfte best of 
'them, and give them to his servants; ant! that, at the 


o 
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lowest measure of exaction, hcf would take the tenth of 
their whole seed, and of their remaining vineyards, and 
give them to his officers and to his servants. The know¬ 
ledge of this, or the traditionary recollection of such 
historical and royal qualities, may have had more than 
indirect influence on the peasants’ minds, in being more 
ready to barter with a stranger on a ruin, than contribute 
to an einjioror in his palace*. Whereas the greatness, so 
far from being forced upon the ^nass, the herd, by cm- 
jierors, has too oficn been imjieded, and its elements in 
knowledge and 1ib?rty have been quencliod by the policy 
and goveinnient of those w'ho dw'elt in kings’ palaces. 

It w'as well said, had a people built yonder palace, its 
splendour ivould never have jiassed away. There is a 
vaidt niulcr tlie ruins, wdiieh contains what is known over 
Gciniany ns the IJcidt'lbert/ Tun, which was wont to be 
filled viillt wne. It is rejmted among the people as the 
largest \essel in the v\(jrlil. A vi’ine-merchanl urged mo 
to go and sec it for myself, since it was such a singular 
thing. It is accounted snlhciqj^' in size to hold about 
800,000 botllos of wii)e at oiu- timt. SuieJy it must bo 
a jolly tun, fit enough lor biiSiops and monks of the olden 
tiine.'^ It has not *been filled nor occupied with wine for 
fifty years. 

The houses in the towm are large, have the aspect 
of liveliness and respectability, and seem the habitations 
of beings, wdio intelligently seek their own. 
indicate the possession- of wealth and doiucstic enjoy¬ 
ment. I saw no hovels of WTctchcdness, and few* paupers ; 
while even the. mendicants who solicited alms from th» 
stranger were well clothed. The vsituation of the city is 
eimorapassed by hills, magnificent and richly verdant. 
Its position is that of a v alley embosomed among wood- 
clad mountains, and surrd\inded by the most romantic 
walks. The university and the churches boast no archi¬ 
tectural attractions, though all the public buildings are. 
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njas&ivc, and rather son^re. I twice visited Heidelberg, 
and liked its appearance better the second than the first 
time. My personal intercourse was limited to two or three 
of the residents, and 1 communicated only with one of the 
professors. I found no opportunity for social worship on 
the Sunday, and kept my hotel till the afternoon, when I 
wandered forth for a solitary ramble. As 1 passed frf)in 
the hotel, my ears were salu^d vyth the music of a martial 
band playing at the jjromenadef within the castle pre¬ 
cincts. 

The mountain w^as yet unsealed y the stately ruin 
frowned, or rather roj^osed, on the mountain side, girt by 
its massive walls and hanging terraces ; round which, from 
place to place, clung the dwarfed and various foliage. 
High at Its rear rose the huge mountain, covered, except 
in patches and at its summit, with daik tioes ; and con¬ 
cealing in its mysterious breast the fictitious dAvelliiigs 
of the shadow'V beings m the legendary world. Toward 
the rums, and up the steep asciyit, on the hjoken ground, 
you may sec a few scati^red sheep pastuniig on the moun¬ 
tain heibage. 


I chose for my retreat recesses of a glen, at llie 
faither extremity of the town; up tiio sides of wliich J 
ascended by a most romantic and picturesque pathway. 
At first I only pass(.<l a solitary wanderer like myself, or 
two or three who had sougld seclusion. But as my road 
rci. *V''d its winding and commanding elevation, the num- 

' v< 

liers incrca^*td, till I came t^ tke brow of the hill undci 
which the city was built. The vdew of it, and of the old 
•ruined castle looking domi upon •the houses of the people, 
which my present petition commanded, was enchanting. 
But here, again, the notes of the martial or lighter music 
floating the air mingled with my reflections; wdiile 1 
could see the fashionable crowds lounging around; many 
visitors passed to and fro in my vicinity. I fetired by a 
road which led from the crowded ^cene, •and seemed to 

o 2 
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wend most circuitously to a stilf higher and more expan¬ 
sive range. This I followed for a time, and then turned 
olf into a bye path more directly toward the summit— 
sometimes over rocks and masses of stone, and sometimes 
through glades and ravines; from the breJiks and gorges 
of which, new and exciting points of surrounding scenery 
burst u])on my view. At length I crowned the highest 
brow of tlic mountain, and ascended a tower which stands 


on Konigstulil, rising perhaps 150 feet from its foundation. 

No language can describe the gorgeous and expansive 
country winch spread before me. The buildings of 
the town had slirunk to insignificance, and the region 
had opened out in its glory ; below, in the distance, 
spread the plain far and spacious, ^hc w'orks of man 
were become minute and ob.sourc ; but the grandeur of the 
Divine handy work was transparent and cnnsjiicuous. 
MouiiLiiiis toweling in majesty, and plains waving in 
]>h'iity; the teeming earth lifting her gratei'ul roicc to the 
heavens, and^ the henign^jnt sun looking down on the 
fiuits ht had instrumentail) ^^aod'aecd—vines and corn¬ 
fields, herbs and fruit-trees ; the husbandman's harvest, 
which had bowed under lus si«,klc ; and the lew pasturing 
cattle “ftInch were f.catlered around, and might have 
roamed amidst fulness and variety; the Neekar, flowing 
down fiom glen and ravine, hyinoinitain brake and woody 
fen, and which now’ found an open plain, mcandeied 
through the green fields; and, gliding swiftly 
its serpentine course, made bs embouchure inflTthe mag¬ 
nificent llhine. Whik the latter river, in its more sweeping 
and imperial channel, was ‘observable in the greater distance 
rolling forward, watering and fortiliaing many lands, and 
com;cying to many tribes the blessings of peaceful inter¬ 
course, enterprise, and prosperity—till, almost fatb'ng to a 
shadow, with a solitary sail upon its breast, it united the 
scenes on ftirtli with an autumnal sky. Besides towns 
more eoiitiguou», sucl^ as Mannheim, fifteen miles off, 
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almost in a direct line ferom me, reposed the once mag¬ 
nificent city of Spires ; suggesting the remembrance of the 
diets of the empire, the protests of princes and citizens, 
and the changes through wli^ch Protestantism and its 
greatest champions have since passed. In some directions 
my view extended more than thirty miles, and brought 
distinctly before my eye the works of God’s hand, the 
proofs of his goodness. Ilei^ 1 met several English 
tourists, two or three* of them* clergymen, and groups 
of English ladies, wlio had climbed these lofty heights to 
view the glorious llhine. I also had some conversation 
with a few genteel youths belonging to a boarding estab- 
lisliment, wlicrc they were expected to learn the English 
language. They iiad been sent from remote parts of Ger¬ 
many ; and evidently prized their privileges and prospects. 
I'bey were frank and talkatne, but pleasing and decorous. 
1 descended, after nu^re than tlrree hours’ rambling, and 
reached my hotel as the evening -was about to close. The 
music was still vibrating its mtiiody, and tke pronicnaders 
were still l.jitcring around, 

'fiuJ'e is one farther characteristic feature I would 
iittoinnt to sketch by the aid of William Howitt’s pencil. 
On a former occasion J described a*scene connected with 
the Students Bonn, such as came under inv own ob- 
sci\alion. Let me now intioduce u scene of another de- 
sciiption connected with the students of Heidelberg. I 
fee/ jiiot'C ^ablc to realize in my imagination than to pre¬ 
sent in woids its graplne niflniteness and vrai-scmblance; 
tbouijh I can now form some idea of the locality and the 
apjiearance of the young men, of their tutors, and the 
manners of the witnessing people. When students haio 
gained the confidence and affeeticpi of tlieii fellow'-stu- 
dents, ^here are w’ays by which they can evince their 
mutual kindness highly flattering—by some it will be 
deemed honourable —to all iiartier. A student had come 
from llambur", whose manners bad entfeared him to his 
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associates, and whose lot had awakened their sympathies. 
He had studied closely, made distinguished proficiency, 
and cherished the affection of his class-fellows. He was 
a favourite of his parents, who were aged and infirm. 
Intense application to study brought him under the power 
of a fatal malady and to an early grave. He died of con- 
sumjition. ^Vhilst on his dj’ath-bed, tidings of his dan¬ 
gerous sickness were conveyed to his home. His father 
couJtl not travel so far: no relative, brother, or friend, 
leaehed in time to receive his last coniniiinication, or con¬ 
sole Ins last hours* flis disease made rapid progress, and 
his death was amongst strangers* Ills fellow-students 
resolved lie should have a public funeral, such as is given 
to those stud iits whom tlu'y admire, and whom they 
hoTU)ar as the oinarnents of their iiniverRities. It is de¬ 
signated Facltvlhrenne)). Mk llovitt, from whom I hor- 
low the tacts of the descriptum, lieard tlie hidls of the 
vaiKU ^ chmehes tolling, saw (he picparatoiy procession. 
Instead of U lu'arse, thl*y liad ri lov o])en ear or uegon, 
covered over with an avmiuj^ su])porte(l by boughs, a/tl 
diavvn by six lior.se^. The foremost four liorses uere at a 
considerable disiauco from the two'wht olers pulling uith 
ropes, and these ropes covered with black. A ])ull was 
spread upon this luslic lieaisc : this pall was coveiod with 
garlands of laurel or bomjiiets of dowers. An outei gar¬ 
land, composed wholly of buinehcs of laurel, served as a 
fringe. Two other gailamis, formed of roses^jT^m uiics— 
the innermost of wdiicli was’peculi.irly htMUtilul, the gift 
of a female hand—festooned the bier, within these were 
laid the studeiit’s cap, liis gloves, and his sword. The 
coffin, covered with hlaek velvet and ornainimtal work ot 
silv'er, plated nails, and shudd, was ])laecd under the pall. 
All had been rendered visible by a burning lamp s*et above 
the pall: for the funeral w'us by night. There v^t*rc two 
rows, twenty each, of mutes, who stood hchiiul the car* 
these were servants of the various students who were 
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appointed to walk by Ihe side of the hearse hearing 
torches. Their flambeaux were now lighted, and the lamp 
removed from the car. The students who had come from 
the immediate neighbourhood, with the triends of the de¬ 
ceased, bore the pall, wearing court-dresses, with swords 
and scarfs. A military band, attired in black cloth, at¬ 
tended, playing music of a mournful strain. The chief 
mourners were students in Yuli •dresses, white neckcloths 
and gloves, bearing no “torches. Then followed the main 
body of students, in the Burschen costume—frock-coats 
and caps—^headed by two professors. Previous to the 
procession starting toward the place of interment, every 
student lighted a torch, which he carried ii; his hand. 
Tliere vrerc seven Imndrcd students, all of whom, excc])t- 
ing the pall-bearers and chief mourners, were furnished 
with a torch to show the p.'.th to Ins brother’s grave * a 
few boie tlie insignia of oflice, or marks of honoinable 
distinction awarded to tlicm as successful scholars- 

Tlu'y ])roceeded slowly to'vaf^l the buryiug-grouiid : tlie 
length of the coifcyc passing through the main street to¬ 
ward the extreme end of the town extended half a mile, 
and the inhabitants of both sexes crowded in multitudes 
to witness the seeiie. They advanced with tlies<* lighted 
torches, smgii^ a solemn faueieal dirge till they reached 
llie grave. A clergyman performed the seivices connected 
with the iiitcmient, and one of the students stood foith 
and iJiv,naunccd his oration, us a eulogy, eouiineuting on 
th(‘ virtues of the deceaset?, sfleh as aflVcliou or ihetoiic 
might dictate. The whole company then returned hack, 
rushing as a wdld tioop, three abreast, sinking the mor>t 
triumpliant songs, s1\outing, lejoicing, wluiling lonnd and 
lound and above their heads their burning toiclies •They 
came fiito what is called the IMuseuin l^lat/—a M[nare 
immediately eontiguuus to tlie ec/llego; and innging them¬ 
selves, seven hundred, in the order of circle, they 
sliouted, the band played the iirost exciting music, the 
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students sung in full chorus songf of exultation, as if they 
rejoiced in having sent their comrade home. Then those 
who were the leaders cast their burning brands into the 
air, one followng the other, another and another, till all 
the seven hundred torches were whirled aloft and gathered 
into the centre of the square. The band ceased; the 
whole company then joined in one of their most melodious, 
masculine, and energetic tson^s, which made the air re¬ 
sound and the neighboifring hills' echo the notes. As 
soon as this was done, the word was, “ Quench the fire 
they then trod upon the embers of the torches which had 
served to illumine these funereal orgies, and hurried home, 
leaving the scene in darkness; and having finally com¬ 
mitted their comrade to the arms of the grave. 

1 leave this as my parting memorial of Heidelberg—a 
brief desciiptiou of what lu'r university students may do 
to piove their aireetion one towards another. But wdiilst 
we gaze upon the scene with deep interest, as charac¬ 
teristic and in^lincH\e, where, m all this, is there anv 
reflcetioi) of just Mews of eteiinty audits ndations wdth 
time ? What is theic here tc cast a halo ol’ softened and 
chastened light, as 

“ A bridge of glory o’er the grave, 

AVhich bends liejond the sky'*'” 

a 

Where have we a sign or a token of llicir expectation of 
hea^en, or their anticipation of the jo\s of the world to 
come, more than we should i\}\(l m the fnnera^^my steries 
of heathen Greeks or the aborigines of Germany We 
see the blank—^it is indeed a dreary blank—a momentary 
illumination followed by deep, vasV gloomy darkness. 
They returned to their habitations after the exuberant ma¬ 
nifestation of animal feeling ; but they earry not the song 
of the redeemed in its sweet melodies to the throne, and 
they give no^ glory to Him who ransomed the sinner, who 
cheered our nighUwith the star of hope, who brought life 
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and immortality to lifjht by his resurrection, and has 
taught his followers how they may prepare for death, so 
that kindred may learn to sorrow, not as those who have 
no hope. 

The concluding reflections of William llowitt maybe 
poetical, but they are not evangelical, and give us but a 
sorry idea of his “ second and more glorious life.*’ 1 take 
a single extract from his Voiryncnts, and with this con¬ 
clude my version of the Fackellrennen. “ In going they 
had mourned the loss of a friend and fellow-mortal, cut olf 
in the early hopes of youth ; they lud now paid the last 
acts of humanity, and rejoiced only in the advent of the 
departed to a second and more glorious life. This rejoic¬ 
ing mutoic after an academical funeral is like a recognition 
of the immortalitv of man. It is like, and no doubt is 
intended to be, a \ivid exultation in the resurrection, and 
a figurative declaration of the great truth, that, as all has 
been done for the departed which could tend to keep him 
longer with us, or to smooth lys passage t(^ eternity; that, 
as all duties which nature and friendship requin^ were now 
jicifoimcd towards him, regrets are vam—he needs none— 
and, as to us, they arc wi#rse than useless; we leave him 
to his felicity, and return to tlie *(1111108 and tlTc social 
gladness of thj^ earth.” A hotter requiem than this indi¬ 
cates w^ould have been sung by the devout men wdio car¬ 
ried Stephen to his funeral; or by the successor of Elijah, 
when he exclaimed, “ My father, iny fither, the chariot 
of Israel'Jh\d the horsoniun l4iercof,’^ declaring that the 
prophet was better to Israel than the strongest foice of 
» horses and chariots. 



CHAPTER VI. 

I 

The Baths of GermaDj —Bubbles of the Spa—Bad-Ems—The 
Serpent’s Bath—The Schlangeubad—Wiesbaden, and the Baden 
Baths* 

I PROPOSED giving some account of the towns and places 
celebrated in G'*rinany as spas, or watering places, resorted 
to by invalids in quest of health. You are aware that tbost 
to\Mis are not such as we commonly understand by the 
bathing-places in our own country. The summer-ipiar- 
ters, t > W'hich thousands of our home-bri^d and untraA ellcd 
population resort, arc upon the sea coast, and derive their 
healing or sanatory pow'er and rejnitation from the virtues of 
sea water and tlie sea air ; and more than all, perhaps, from 
coincident exercise anti mental "claxation. But the water¬ 
ing places to which I refer in Germany have derived their 
celehrity from mineral springs flowing in great abundance, 
and usually situated in picturesque localities : springs that 
contain within them vaiious chemical properties, whose 
action on the secreting organs, or circulating vessels of the 
human system, it is presuFiec(, is beneficial to me health, 
or tend to strengthen the constitution of the patients. 

The places to which I more particularly refer, are Ems- 
bad, Schlangcnhad, and Schwalb^h, Wiesbaden, and 
Badeiji Baden. Ems, Schlangenbad, Schwalbach, and 
Wiesbaden, are in the Duchy of Nassau. Baden Baden is 
the principal tOMTi, now at least, of the Duchy of Baden, 
having in ccpnection with it various other towns not cele¬ 
brated for their springs, their minerals, or other qualities. 
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r proceeded to Ems froij^ Coblentz, crossing by the bridge 
of boats which I formerly described, and ascended the 
Lahnstein ; so called from the Lahn, a most beautiful and 
sequestered glen, such as you would like to visit for its 
own sake. Some most conspicuous places upon its banks, 
celebrated castles, or castellcts and fortresses, are named 
or described in Guide books ; which once were the strong¬ 
holds of Gorman princes, aiJd h^ve submitted to the destiny 
of such princes in raodkjrn times, or rather of such castles 
in Germany; they have degenerated to be rather vestiges 
of antique and picturesque beauty, than the habitations of 
nobles or chiefs. 

Bulw^er’s “ Pilgrims” had an advantage ; they were 
better guided than 1 was, or better understood their in¬ 
structors than 1 did. They commenced their tour from 
the thal, or valley of Ehrenbreitstein, and paused at the 
remains of a Roman tower in the way. These ancient 
conquerors have left frequent witnesses to their progress 
and pow'er. The mountains o^Taunus are^still intersected 
with roads which the Romans made to the mines that sup¬ 
plied them with silver. Gins and stones, inscribed with 
names utterly unknown ; jinis, from which the very dust 
they w'ere consecrated to retain, » altogether perished, 
hut which w ert^ designi'd as memorials of Roman aftection 
or fame, and arc now a tyjie and proof of the uncertainty 
of all earthly visions, are often found in these ancient 
places. Bulw'er calls them “a very satire upon life.” 
Lone, grl'^, and mouldering,# the tower'stands in the 
valley; and where once echoed the clang of Roman arms, 
are often seen the white belt •and lifted bayonet of the 
Prussian soldier in Ws modem uniform. Bulwer’s jnlgnm 
saw and smiled at such a soldier “ paying his monH^itary 
court ^o a country damsel, whose straw hat and rustic 
dress did not stifle the vamty of her sex.’’ Strange, in¬ 
deed, if they did ; they were as much her gci^aw vanities 
as the richer attire of more bigl^ly brwd ti'avellers; but 
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“ this rude and humble gallantry, in that spot, was ancf- 
ther moral in the history of human passions. Above, the 
ramparts of a modern rule frowned down upon the solitary 
tower, as if in the vain insolence with which present power 
foots upon past decay; the living race upon ^cestral 
greatness. And, indeed, in this respect rightly mo¬ 
dem times have no paiallol to that degradation.” \ 

I suppose the pili/nm nieant that base scmblanct\ “ of 
human dignity stamped upon tlie ancient world by tlieliong 
sway of tlie imperial harlot, all slavery herself, yell all 
tyranny to earth ; and, like her own Messalina, at oii^e a 
prostitute and an empress.” To my mind the valley Oi the 
Lahn presented many attractive and interesting remnants 
of intermediate ])owcr and anibitum, left by the feudal 
lords or ecclesiastical dignitaries, who ruled when imperial 
dominioji no longer was paramount. The castle of Lah- 
neck, the village of Nieder, or lower Lanstein, the church 
of 8t. John, and the iron-works of Hohenrain, tend to 


variegate the scenes upon the Lalm ; while roads diverge 
to Arclu'im and Fachbacli, tlirougli rural and sequestered 
liamlets of great beauty. The inain road along the mar¬ 
gin of the tributary stream is shaded and ornamented by 
chestnut* trees and shinhs of lower growth, so as to render 
the journey pleasant and refreshing, even ibr an invalid in 
an open carriage. The Duke of Nassau has his toll- 
takers and lackeyed mercenaries stationed where his pro¬ 
vince joins the Prussian dominions. It seemed to me 
beneath the dignity of a pdne^ to place his uiftynia upon 
the highway of nations to intercept the tribute of strangers 
from other lands ; w,hile such restrictions appeared impo- % 
litic, as far as they would prevent increased population, or 
intercourse among the inhabitants of his territories, and 
the addition of wealth by commerce with other countries. 

Proceeding through this boautiful valley, you come to 
Eras, or the ^adens of Nassau. Here, appearances as you 
enter have nothing more than the semblance of a quiet 
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country village. Whm, however, you have advanced 
through some of its streets, and pass into the heart of the 
town, you are surprised to find the rocks immediately 
jutting over the very eaves of the houses, and you would 
fancy that there was exceeding danger of the stones as 
debris that would break off from the face of the Baedcrly, 
falling through the roofs of the houses, and affording the 
inhabitants no great feeling of security. 

I venture most reluctantly to jjitfer from the higli autho¬ 
rity of the “ old man,” who so gracefully, and to the ad¬ 
miration of all, cast forth the “ Bubbles of Brunncii,” in 
his descriptioh of Ems. I will not deny that the society 
here strongly resembles the Dutch dissyllable bobbel, which 
w’ants solidity and firmness, as the lexicographer hath it. 
Neitlier will I dispute, but with truth he might have fur¬ 
ther applied to all the occupations of the sojourners, as far 
as 1 saw them, the quotation from Macbeth, “ the earth 
hath BUBBLES, as the water has, and these are of them.” 


Yet I do demur to his har^h and depreciatory animad¬ 
versions on nature’s scenery, wheie he says, “ 1 passed 
through Bad Eins, a sinall A'illage, which, composed of 
hovels for its inhabitantt* and, comparatively speaking, 
palaces for its guests, is pleasantly enough situated on a 
stream of water (the Lidin) imprisoned on every side— 
(why did not he say eiiAironed, skirted, or beautified on 
every side?)—by mountains which 1 should think very 
few of its visitors would he diposed to scale.” Their in- 
dispositi()?fcwou]d be their pwiLl’ault, and not from the lack 
of attractions, that are quite equal to other scenes which 
even the old man admired, and has rendered famous in 
other parts of Nassau. “ From the little I saw of the 


place,”—what could he see or hear, taking his own account 
of his^progress ?—“ I must own I felt no great disposition 
to remain in it. Its outline, though much admired, gives 


a cramped, contracted picture of the rcsoiirc|s and amuse¬ 
ments of the place, and as I dro^e th myh ti, (my postil- 
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ion, with huge orange-colouTed tassels at his hack, proudly 
playing a discordant voluntary on nis horn,) I particularly 
remarked some stiff, formal little walks, up and down 
which many well-dressed strangers were slowly promenad¬ 
ing ; hut the truth is, that' Ems is a regular, fashionable 
watering-place. Many people, I fully admit, go there to 
drink the waters only, because they are salutary, but a 
very great many more visi^t it from far different motives ; 
and it is sad as well as odd enough,*that young ladies who 
are in a consumption, and old ladies who have a number 
of gaudy bonnets to display, find it equally desirable to 
come to Bad Ems. This mixture* of sickness and finery, 
this confdsion between the hectic flush and red and white 
ribbons ; in slun't, this daJiec of death, is not the jiarticular 
sort of folly I am fond of; and, thoogh I wish to deprive 
no human being of ins hobby-horse, yet I must repeat 1 
was glad enough to leave dukes and diiehesses, princes 
and ambassadors, w'hose carriages I saw standing in one 
single narrow street,” (tlie ^dd man nnist bare used his 
glasses after all,) “ to be cooped up together in the hot 
expensive little valley of Kras (how did he know it was 
expensive, or even hot?! “aiv existence, to my humble 
taste, noe altogether uulike that which the foul witch Sy- 
corax inflicted upon Ariel, when ‘ in her most uninitigable 
rage,’she left him hitched ‘ in a cloven pine.’ ” 

Had the old man paused to blow some of his huhhles at 
Ems, I incline to think he would have described the woods 
in its vicinity as inviting totshijdy walks, and til?; summits 
of its hills as accessible by a quarter of an hour’s ramble, 
though rather a steep asceirt, whence the donkey-mounted 
invalid, or the more vigorous podcstriiin, may enjoy pure 
breezqs and expanded views over the Rheinland. Here 
are verdant pastures, and umbrageous woodlands,, quite 
equal to those which he has described with such eftect in 
the RheingaiY or the “ Bacchanals’ Paradise.” The Romans 
called the place, Tihich \yas known to them for its agree- 
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able waters, Amasis, and oft resorted thither. The springs 
rise out of the substratit^ designated grauwacke rock : the 
temperature of their water is respectively 23“ and 37“, 
Reaumur. Even in the Lahn there are not only minor 
sjirings, but also jets of carhonitf vapour, so strong as to 
destroy the life of animals. The resort of visitors increased 
in ten years more than double ; amounting to nearly 4,000 
persons in 1840. The waters here are reputed peculiarly 
efficacious in female complaints, ^nd Ems is par excellence, 
the ladies’ bath. 

The valley on the right side of tlift river, speaking of it 
as you descend the stream, presents only a very narrow 
space, on which those houses are built; on the side of the 
river there being no more than room for a promenade on 
one part. There has been between the main street and 
tlic river, however, erected a very large hoff, or hotel, 
under the immediate control, and for the special revenue 
of the Duke of Nassau, which, as a landlord, he rents to 
those that seek accommodation^ under the superintendence 
of the Badmeister. There arc residents who occupy the 
saloon and bazaars, recently erected for the convenience 
of visitors, and filled witl; every variety of nicknackery: 
other buildings have been reecntl 5 ' completed, which are 
furnished as the receptacles of guests who choose to spend 
a season within their walls. One of the saloons, or rather 

H 

a suite of them, is set apart for gambling purposes, and 
large sums of money are squandered in gaming amongst 
those that'4,’-e the guests, the invalids, or the convalescents 
who reside there. 

The native subjects of the duke are not permitted to 
gamble; he exercisois a sort of paternal supervision over 
them ; a policeman, under the duke’s direction, is present 
during^ all the gambling hours. It is only the strangers 
whom it is intended to fleece, and right well they are 
fleeced too ; paying more for their gambling than for the 
benefit which they derive from .the sjws. ^ms is not, 
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however, so celebrated either for Ae strength of its mineral 
springs, for the quality of its water, or as a place of 
resort, as Wiesbaden is, or as Baden Baden. Yet there are 
surrounding attractions deserving a passing notice, sujSi- 
cient to occupy and amuse the leisure hour of the curious 
or inquisitive. It is not needful to extend the excursion 
so far as Stamm Schloss, the hereditary birth-place of the 
princely families of Nassa^ and Orange, or to the baronial 
castle of Stein, whose representative is now called the 
Graf von Giech, to discover all the beauties of the Lahn ; 


nevertheless, die Haederly, the Lindenbach valley, the 
Baldueii Stein, the Forsthaus, Henrietten Weg, and the 
ruins of Sporkenburg, vill compensate for all the fatigue 
of a brief journey. While along the west of the hills 
above the mountain of Keranau, just behind Ems, the 
antiquary will be delighted to trace the lleidenmauer, 
otherwise called Vfahlgraben, (heathen’s ■>\all,) a Roman 
structure, begun, it is said, by Dnjsus, the stepson of 
Augustus, and^ finished bj^ Adrian ; commencing at Neu- 
wied, on the Rhine, and extending to the banks of the 
Danube; it touches at Eras, w^cre it descends into the 
valley, crosses the Lahn, near* Schwalbach; and, having 
skirted the base of tha Feldberg, its line proceeds over the 
hlaine, and other streams ; intended as barrier to the 
imperial dominions when the Romans withdrew from tlie 
country north of the Rhine. It is described as consisting 
of a rampart from twelve to eightc'en feet high, entrenched 
with a fosse originally lined with palisades, strength¬ 
ened by towers at regular distances; it far surpasses in 
extent the Pictisii wall in*England. 

The whole province of Nassau is indebted to its mineral 
waterg for its celebrity, nor are its principal springs very 
remote from one another. From Ems to the capitaj of the 
principality, the distance is about ten miles; from thence 
to Schwalba^, (or the Swallow’s Brook,) is only five miles; 
and farther, only five mjles more is the Serpent’s Bath, or 
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Schlangenbad. The Nie^erseltere, whence flow the Seltzer 
waters, now sold in millions of bottles, east, west, north, 
and south, all over the world, as the most delicious bever¬ 
age, is only half a day’s journey from the Swallow’s Brook. 
I hesitate to attempt any analysis or comparative estimate 
of the several springs ; for however correctly I might make 
the statement, or report the^ chemical proportions as spe¬ 
cified by learned Brunjien auth(9rities, I fancy the subject 
would be dry in the detail, and unimportant in the sum¬ 
mary. Iron and carbonic acid gas are the principal in¬ 
gredients of the lower springs; but * the Serpent’s Bath 
contains the muriates and carbonates of lime, soda and 
magnesia as well. Hence the divers names are rather the 
caprices of taste, or the result of incidents. The Wein- 
brunnen being mixed with even more iron than is the 
Stahlbrunncn, or Steel Spring, and the Pauline deriving 
its. name as a recent spring from the Duchess of Nassau, 
and its reputation from novelty and the patronage of a 
Dr. Fenner, as well as ducal fa\^mr. Tlu‘setare the springs 
of Sehwalhach, and they ate similar to those of Ems. 

In the water of Schlangcnbad an excess of carbonic acid 


holds the carbonates in solution. It produces a great im¬ 
provement on the skin, which Sir*Georgc Head calls a 
celebrated embellishmentand explains as “ a sort of 
coirosion which rcmoviw tan, or any other artificial covering 
that the surface may have attained from exposure and ill 
treatment ^ the sun and w'ind. In short, the body is 
cleaned by u, just as a kit'cheh-maid scours her copper 
saucepan; and the eftect bein^ evident, ladies modestly 
approach it from the most distant parts of Europe.” Tbe 
author one day overheard a short fat Frenchman’s raptur¬ 
ous eulogium summed up in few words, “ in the bath. Sir, 
I am absolutely enamoured of myselfand even the old 
man admits “ that limbs, even old ones, gradually do ap¬ 
pear as if they were converted into w'hite marbl^i The skin 
assumes a sort of glittering, phosphoric Imghtness, resem- 
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bling very much white objects ^/i^ch having been thrown 
overboard within the tropics in calm weather, ‘become 
blanched and illuminated as they descend.’ The effect is 
very extraordinary; and I know not how to account for 
it, unless it be produced by some prismatic refraction, 
caused by the peculiar particles with which the fluid is 
impregnated. It is no small pleasure to live in a skin 
which puts all people in good humour—at least with them¬ 
selves. But besides the*^ cosmetic charms of this water, it 
is declared to possess virtues of more substantial virtue 
tranquillizing the nerves, soothing all inflammation, and 
effecting cures of consumption among human beings and 
cattle. 

The chemic'l powers and operations of the waters at 
Schwalbach arc, however, otherwise characterized. In 
tluin is an abundant impregnation of iron, so as that the 
parties who bathe have their skin litei ally reddened with 
the oxide of the iron, the mineral in the water, and their 
dressing-gown.., which tluy use while bathing, dyed more 
than a saffron colour, the ijiiik deepening in its hue. It 
is alleged by the jocular old man, whose book wiJl repay 
your reading, I mean the “Bubbles of Brunnen it is 
alleged by him that if the invalid plunges her head in the 
water, and continues to do it, or if she does it, and allows 
the water to saturate and act upon-the hair, the most sable 
beauty xvill by and by acquire the roost rubicund colour, 
and be red all over like a rusty Irishman. Such is the 
eftect of the water, that lie dllegcs tlu- hidies will not he 
persuaded to put their heads under it, lest that which was 
very black should become more vennilion than auburn, 
and that which was the roseate auburn should become the 
colohr of the red rose. 

The “ old man'' humorously enough accounts* for the 
prescription of the Bad, or Spa-cloctor, which does not in¬ 
clude the jicad in the patient’s ablutions; and as his 
apology for the Paulifte leech is illustrative of the pro- 
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perties of the spring an^ the practices of the place, I raay 
borrow a sentence or two more : they may serve as bubbles 
in my own less buoyant composition; and if they do not 
pass oft' in thin air before your mind, they will float where 
I could not carry them. “ As the Germans are not much 
in the habit of washing their heads, and even if they were, 
as they certainly would refuse to dip their skulls into a 
mixture which stains the hail* a deep red colour, upon 
which common soap has not the*least detergent effiect, the 
doctor probably feels tliat ho would only lose his influence 
were he publicly to undergo the defeat of being driven 

Jr 

from a system which all his patients would agree to abo¬ 
minate : indeed one has only to look at a lady’s flannel 
dresses which hang in the yard to dry, to read the truth 
of the above assertion. These garments having been 
several times immersed in the bath, are stained as deep a 
red as if they had been rubbed with ochre or brick-dust; 
yet the ui)per part of the flannel is quite as white, and, 
indeed, by conqjarison, appeart infinitely whiter than ever: 
in short, without asking to see the owners, it is quite evi¬ 
dent riiat at Schwalbach, young ladies, and even old ones, 
eannot make up their minds to stain any part of their 
mysterious fabric which towers above their evening gowns; 
and the rest oftheir lovely persons are as red as the limbs 
of the American Indian, yet their faces and cheeks bloom 
like the roses of Yoik and Lancaster. Although, of 
course, in coining out of the bath, the patient rubs himself 
diy, and apparently perfectly clean, yet the rust by exer¬ 
cise conics out so profusely, that not only is the linen 
of those people who bathe, stained, but even their sheets 
are similarly discoloured ; the dandy’s neckcloth becomes 
red ; and w'hcn the head has been immersed, the jiiflow in 
the m*orning looks as if a rusty thirteen inch shell had 
been reposing on it.” \Ve can now enter into ” the first 
feeling which crossed his naked mind, as hefstood shiver¬ 
ing on the brink,” and wonder nbt at ^ the disinclination 
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to 4ip even his foot into the mii^ure which looked about 
thick as a horse-pond, and about the colour of Mullaga- 
tawaey soup.” His courage was up to the mark, how¬ 
ever ; “ having come as far as Langen Schwalbach, there 
was nothing to say, but ' en avant;' and so descending 
the steps, I got into stuff so deeply coloured with the red 
oxide of iron, that the body when a couple of inches be¬ 
low the surface was invisible. The temperature of the 
water felt neither hot not cold ; but I was no sooner im¬ 
mersed in it than I felt it was evidently of a strengthening, 
bracing nature, an(f I could almost have fancied myself 
lying with a lot of hides in a tanpit. The half hour which 
every day I was sentenced to spend in this red decoction 
was by far the longest in the twenty-four.” 

Schlangenbad, the Serpent Bath, has precisely the idea 
connected with such a reptile—the slimy, soft, slippery 
feeling, that you can imagine upon a serpent’s skin. But 
it is not upon that account the name is derived ; the origin 
of whicA is f&om the faci, that numerous seipents arc 
found in the springs, where they seem to nestle, and 
derive as much pleasure, and apparently as much health, 
as the patients that visit the p>Ace. The original celebrity 
of this spring, as a bath, or rather the occasion of its dis¬ 
covery, according to a legend at the plate, is, that there 
was a poor heifer which became as thin as if she had gone 
from her meat altogether: the more she cat, the thinner 
she grew ; and it was not like one of PhaKioh’s lean kine, 
that had ^enjoyed plenty,* and never fattened; but she 
became lean in proportion as she was fed. Nothing 
seemed to suit the beast’s stomach, or serve as pabulum 
on which to ruminate. She was nc"^er seen to chew the 
cud ; «her coat was rough, and uninviting to the very flies; 
her hips seemed ready to obtrude from her skin. In fact, 
the animal was declining to a shadow, and she disap¬ 
peared. I not know whether they thought she had 
evaporated, or wtfetlier she were worth a care or a cure ; 
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what had been the matter, no one knew. But by and by, ^ 
after a few weeks, she ^appeared; her skin sleek as a 
mole’s; her ribs covered with fat, as if she were well fed; 
and sweetly breathing as a milch kine; frisky as if she 
had renewed her youth, and re-established her health. It 
was natural to inquire where she had been; and it was 
discovered that every day she had sought her way through 
the forest to this spring . *and, having bathed herself— 
nature’s instinct, or accident, had been her guide—and 
drinking the waters, either for cure or to slake her thirst, 
she found, as a thoughtful beast, hei* remedy. A young 
lady -who had been considered remarkable for her beauty, 
seemed stricken with the same disease as the cow, and 
suffered from the same incomprehensible symptoms. All 
friendly efforts, and all presenptions from the leech were 
fruitless, and ended in sorrow. The good folks, at the 
herdsman’s suggestion, thought that what had done good 
to the cow w ould do good to the lady; and they insisted 
that she should try the heifej’s wondrou^ remedy, and 
drink the water. The ladv fared as the fattened heifer 
had done : and 1 dare say, if the story' be true, she shiired 
more permanently in the prosj)erity wdiich followed from 
it. This story is a German IcgencW; but it reminds me 
of the story of a rustic dairywonuin in my own country, in 
days of yore. If I introduce the narration here, it will 
only be to show how superstitions and incredulous people 
may be in higbly-favoured lands. I have found similar 
instances ofHsredulity in other regions of the world. 

In India I have visited the most celebrated and vene- 
^ rated tanks or pools, that w'ere consecrated to deities, having 
derived their notorieW from circumstances of precisely the 
same tenor as the spring and the cow. I once asepnded 
to a ve#y lofty summit in India, to visit a sacred tank, on 
which wealthy devotees had expended large sums; and 
I learned on the spot, that the virtues of the water were 
discovered by a leper's dog, whic^j, havtog punged into 
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the water, shook off its cleansing drops on his master’s 
legs ; they instantly experienced f^its efficacy, and he pro¬ 
claimed its worth. 

Whilst we laugh at the German folly or superstition 
that would believe the tradition concerning the cow, I 
may apply the lesson to our own country, and show that 
there is no less superstition amongst our own and kindred 
people. The superstitious woman, of whom my tradition 
speaks, had experienced some appvthensions concerning a 
favourite cow that she valued. It w'as alanningly ill; and 
she thought it would surely die. She sent for a minister 
of religion: the minister would not come; he could do 
the cow no good; he was not a cow doctor. She was not 
to be thus frustrated: she ])orsonally waited on the mi¬ 
nister; and iiothi .g %=sould satisfy her till this holy man, 
this man of potent influence, came and lr)oked upon the 
cow. At length, to please the importunate and sorrowful 
woman, he went and gazed nj>on the afllicted beast, and 
thought o’the, almost as much, degraded owner, '‘Well, 
w'cll,” said he, if site lit os, she lit es ; and if slio dies, she 
dies. I can say no more about‘it.*’ The cow improved; 
her condition was evidentlv bettor; and the woman had 
the assvred convictio^x it was the minister’s speech that 
had cured the cow. The minister himself was afterwards 
taken ill with a quinsy ; his throat wms ulcerated; and 


no means employed seemed useful, or would cure him. It 
was apprehended he wmuld die: and mourning friends 
■w'atched in solicitude rouiu^ his couch. He l^rd a rust¬ 
ling noise at the door of his chamber, and asked his 
attendants what occasioned tlie disquietude, or what was t 

the matter. The aiisw'cr was, it Mrs.-, that 

wished to see him. “ Well, let the poor woman in,” was 
his reply. She entered; and having looked and ^ighed, 
she said, “ Weel, if he lives, he lives ; and if he dees, he 
dees. I can say no more aboot it.” The circumstance 
flashed acrosi his ^nind it so abruptly tickled his fancy, 
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that he could not restrain, but burst into a loud laugh; 
which forced the stuff t^at had accumulated, from the 
passage in his throat, outwards, and thus saved his life. 
Perhaps by some coincidence of the kind, the lady had 
been brought to taste and to experience the benefit of the 
waters of Schlangenbad; and thus arose the prosperity 
of the place. 

I said Ems is not of the same character with tliesc 
places—not so retired fr 'rural iji its associations, nor so 
accessible to calm and solitary retreats; yet I had as much 
of solitude as if I were in a wilderness. I M^alked .about 
its scenery; entered into its hotels, and placed myself 
down in the midst of its companies, as .any traveller from 
any land had a right to do, as a guest. I was entertained 
in +lie midst of about two bundled persons, all dining at 
the same table. The plan on which they proceed, is, to 
engage their rooms, eithei in a liotcl, or apartments in 
jnivate loilging-houses. The visitors have their coffee 
or their tea, in the morning, in their rooms; not having 
p.irlours, or private dining-rooms, or ciVawing-rooras. 
F.\en the wealthiest are gl.td to put their head in any little 
eomfortahle apartment vhore they may be retired. 

I eannot withhold Irom \()ii the gpt descriptiorp of my 
eumpana , the “ old man,’’ in this ramble. “ The cell 
of the • lit,” he said, “ can haidly be more peaceful 
than t i!)ode. It is true the Badhaus was not only 
com} kinhabited—there being no more rooms unoc- 
eupitd,—il w.as teeming w:^h people ; many of whom 
ate known in ihe great world. For instance, among its 
<|iiiniates were the Princess Romauiow, first wife of the late 
Grand Duke Consta|jLtine of Russia; the Duke of Saxe- 
Coboiirg; the Prince of Hesse Homburg, a brother-in- 
law of the Princess Elizabeth of England; a Prussian 
minister from Berlin; and^ occasionally, the Princess 
Royal of Prussia. No part of tlie building was exclusively 
occupied by these royal guests; ^ but, ,payii}g for their 
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.i<Q())Bt8 BO" more than th^ prices marked upon the doors, 
tliej ascended the same stairca^, and, walked along the 
aaime passages with the humblest inmates of the place. 
Yet, within the narrow dominion of their own chambers, 
visitors were received with every attention due to form 
ai|d etiquette. The silence and apparent solitude which 
reigned, how'ever, in this new Badhaus, was to me always 
a subject of astonishment and admiration. Sometimes a 
person would be seen ca^^fully Tocking his door, and then, 
with the key in his pocket, quietly stealing along the 
passage : at other times, a L.uy might be caught on tiptoes 
lightly ascending the stairs; hut neither steps nor voices 
were to he hoard . and, far from witnessing anything like 
ostentation, it seemed to me that concealment was the order 
of the day. As s nti as it grew daik, a single wick, floating 
in a small glass lamp, open at the to]), w^a-i placed at the 
two great t ntrance-doors , and aiiotlier at each extremity 
of the long passages into which the rooms on every flooi 
commnnuMted, giilng the A'isilois just light enough to 
avoid running against the wall. 1 n obscure weather there 
was also a lamp here and there in the shrubberies ; hut as 
long as the pale moon shone in the heavens, its lovely 
light w^s deemed sufficient.” 

Tlie hour of tahle-d’hote, wdien the common dinner 
is spread for the whole company, is usually one o’clock ; 
and they resort, whether it be to Kaiser Hof, that is, 
Caesar’s Hotel; H6tel de Russo, the Russian Hot'll ; 
H6tel d’Anglcterre; the Parmstadter Hof ;,*£»! wlialcver 
else might be their hotel; just as the hour of dinner 
comes: and you see them, not indeed dressed in tip-top,, 
fashion, hut still so dressed as that thf'y may meet in com¬ 
pany, moving slowly from one part of the town, or settle¬ 
ment, as we might rather call it, to the other, as the 
appointed hour draws near. Each visitor takes a seat; 
if they have previously been gnests at the hotel, according 
as they foriperly pccupied it; or they communicate witli 
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tbe head waiter their intention to dine there that day;' 
if singly, or if in TOni|»any with others; how many desire 
to dine in juxta-position with one another; so that he 
may secure so many chairs. Thus 100, 150, or 200 
people gather themselves together, take their seats, look 
at one another, and are as much at home as my lord 
duke and the humble bourgeois, if the citizen please to 
go there : the* English ’squire, and the German student— 
the imperial diplomatist, d servant ftf despotic sovereignty, 
and the radical pedestrian, who vaunts his independence 
and his poverty—all these are as much welcomed, the one 
as the other, at the same table. Perhaps theie are twenty 

waiters in attendance ; each waiter having a section of the 

• 

room. There is a table laid out in the middle of the 
room, upon which all the dishes, as they are brought in, 
in the various courses for the dinner, are placed, presided 
over by the principal gar^on; and the subordinate waiters 
carry the supplies from that central table .to the section 
which is assigned to them. In this way the whole house 
may be said to be served nearly at the same time, or within 
an instant or two, the one with the other. 

The supplies of a table-d’h^te would amuse you: they 
occupied my fancy, and afforded variety. I think I counted 
somewhere about fourteen different courses at the table: 
and some parties that I, noticed partook of every.jone 
of the fourteen; and some of them, and they were 
women, too, seemed to he satisfied with nothing leas 
than a second^jsupply. Each one had, moreover, in ad¬ 
dition to what we w'ould call the more substantial pro- 
vi.;ion, first one kind of wine, and then another. I saw a 
good lady despatch first a bottle of red wine, and then 
a bottle of champagne. I could perceive in her mani?er 
little difierence: she was only a degree more talkative at 
the end of the bottle than she had been at the beginning 
of the repast. But they had spent nearly two ^ours in 
llus course; sitting, enjoying themselves 'vfith gteat deli* 

p 
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beration. This meal seemed to he the business of the day. 
Such gonnaudising is mentioned, in order to show what 
is the effect of the medicinal waters that all are supposed 
to drink. This is the paradise for the voluptuary and the 
glutton, If the springs be not nectarine, they give sto¬ 
machic vigour, and strengthen appetite: for surely, if the 
invalid eat so much, some process of clearing must be 
required afterward, if not*bcfore; and experience will 
leave it no problem wfat effect these detergent waters can 
produce on other parts of the system besides the cuticle. 
Unquestionably ihey increase, nay, they even create^ a 
rebellious appetite; otherwise the visitors, convalescents, 
or patients, would not cat so abundantly. One would 
readily conjecture that such indulgence would, but for the 
potent water power, render the strongest guest an invalid; 
and extort the confession, “ I was well, came here, would 
be better, joined the table-d’hdte, and died.” I never 
saw, in all the parts of Gemiany that I visited, and at all 
the tables-^hdte where rl sat, a single drunken person. 

They eat and they drink plentifully. Tlieir wine was 
not, however, so alcoholic, so likely to excite inebriation, 
as the wine which is drunk,in this country; and in conse¬ 
quence of their long sitting, and drinking whilst they were 
eating, and eating whilst they were drinking, the wine 
incorporated with the food ; and there was far less of ine¬ 
briation amongst them than would have been met in this 
country, the same quantity being consumed. There is 
less restraint, less adventitious luxury, le?' exclusive pre¬ 
tension in a bottle of wine, than under the (our) restric¬ 
tions of high duties. It is more the ordinary diet; it is pot 
the privilege of fashion, or the eclat of a bon vivant; and 
they take as much as they relish, or they leave it, without 
parsimony or the insinuation of vanity or rivalry. 

In Ems they drink thcf medicinal water in the morn¬ 
ing, and they bathe by breakfast time. It is worthy, 
of a brief description how they proceed at the baths of 
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Nassau. The plan ist to be up by five o’clock, watching 
what the author of the ^ Bubbles” calls the “reveille,” 
which takes place when the delicious freshness of the cool 
Wnountam air has not been enfeebled by the sun; then the 
guests at the Brunnen begin to stir, and go forth to their 
various springs, the Pauline Spring, or the Stal Spring, or 
the Wine Spring—whichever may be the spring that they 
have resolved to adopt. They sally forth at that time, 
with their chapeau de odours, or fight caps, hanging with 
no particular elegance over one side of the head, and a 
surtout, not very like a coat, thrown 9 .B with a pitchfork 
over their shoulders. They have not slippers; but what 
they wear for shoes are very like easy slippers. They go 
forth to their springs; and what is prescribed as their 
quantity, is a large tumbler full of this cool, in some 
sort nauseous, water. By this means they are deeply 
impregnated with tlie magnesia, or with the iron. The 
fact is, that although it be cold when swallowed, and in 
the draught is anything but j^leasant to the shivering 
water-bibber, such is its action upon the stomach, that an 
efiervescence is produced within; and the sensation is as 
if you had taken a good stroi^ draught of sparkling ale. 

The effect of the water acting upon* the stomach il pun- 
gently and pithily ^described in the “ Bubbles—“ Clear as 
crystal, sparkling with carbonic acid gas, and effervescing 
quite as much as champagne, it was nevertheless miserably 
cold: and the first morning, what with the gas, and what 
with the low 'temperature of this cold iron-water, it was 
about as much as 1 could do to swallow it; and, for a few 
%couds, feeling as if it had sluiced my stomach completely 
by surprise, I stood, hardly knowing what was about to 
happen; when, instead of my teeth chattering, as 1 expecj:ed, 
I felt the water grow suddenly warm within my waistcoat, 
and a slight intoxication, or r{^hcT exhilaration, succeeded. 
One would think that this deluge of cold water would 
leave little room for tea and sugar; .but, miraciilous as it 
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may sound, by the time I got to my ‘ Hof,’ there was as 
much stowage in the vessel as ^hen she sailed: besides 
this, the steel created a rebellious appetite, which it was 
very difficult to govern.” There is then a walk after this, 
and then another tumbler: and thus you see the migratory 
population walking, drinking, and bathing, and walking 
and drinking again. They are, from the early hour of five 
till it be somewhere about eleven o’clock, busy as if they 
were working and pumping for th’eir lives ; pouring liba¬ 
tions of the waters down, and then throwing themselves 
into the midst of the chicken-broth, or oxidised liquid, as 
Sir George Head describes It. In this way the invalids 
spend their morning; they then occupy themselves from 
that time to dinner in lounging, reading, or converse. 

After dinner, frdan three o’clock till about half-past five, 
they usually spend In smoking—that is, the gentlemen. 
I never saw a female smoking, all the time 1 w'as in Ger¬ 
many ; but I question if I or any one else ever saw a single 
individual of the male s/‘x, l)etween the mouths of the 
Rhine and Elbe, and the Alps, unless it happened to he a 
child that was carricjd in the arms, who was not a pro¬ 
fessed smoker. They have acquired the most perfect 
proficiency in the art of smoking. I once asked a young 
man whether they smoked W'hilst they w'ere in bed ; I said 
I knew they smoked while they were asleep; for I had 
seen them, while somnolent, retaining the vapourish tube, 
and giving infallible tokens of the narcotic fume muddling 
their brain. “ Oh yes,.” was his reply. • In the cold 
season they went to bed; in the absence of fire, it cheered 
them, and kept them warm, till they fell asleep. A noxiouc, 
odious, and stinking weed, seems tc be dearer and nearer 
to them than the sweet breath of woman’s love. 1 do 
believe they would rather forego the existence of the most 
amiable associate in life’s bonds, than they would their 
tobacco. The thing next in their love, at least for which 
they seemt to have pride, is a large inelegant hoop of 
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gold upon one of their fingers, which they call a ring;— 
you might almost fancy it a child’s hoop, so large is 
it. Proud are they of these gewgaws—I do not suppose 
they are either mementAs of friendship, or, memorials of 
affection, but mere useless lumps of vanity—and morbidly 
addicted they are to the use of the stinking Virginian 
weed. I do not know ho-vj men of sense, and men of 
feeling,—men who lay claim to c{edit for delicacy of sen¬ 
timent, and that pride t^emselves*in the culture and deve¬ 
lopment of their intellect, of mental philosophy and meta¬ 
physical genius—can indulge to so slavish an extent in 
tobacco smoking. But this is the national characteristic 
and predilection; and the boor is not worse than the 
scholar, or the serf than the ruler or the philosopher. 

I do believe there is some identity, and not a mere co¬ 
incidence, as between cause and effect, in the prostrating 
influences of this narcotic and their political thraldom. 
Was there ever a nation of smokers who could realize the 
idea of rational liberty ? * • 

Then the ladies; it is interesting to see them in their plea¬ 
sures, attd w^hat may be designated their lighter amusements. 
They do not smoke ; but I never saw a German woraj^n who 
was not furnished with a pair of knitting-needles, either 
deposited in her •bosom or wielded in her hands; and I 
eonjeeture—nay believe, they do not prepare for bed, 
without having these knitting-needles in their hands. I 
durst venture to suggest they do not say their prayers 
without them^ They affirm for themselves, that they 
cannot think about religion if thc;|j have not their knitting- 
5feedles, actively and smoothly pursuing their stitches and 
convolutions. This was alleged to me as their apology for 
knitting on the sabbath-daj. I have passed groups of the 
most respectable females in Germany; and as sure as they 
were gossiping, in the most^tent converse, or the ipost 
profound and abstract thought, they were knitting: and 
you would think their stitch went 'twenty for every one 
word that they spoke. For, just as the German male 
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«ia<:>ke8 half asleep, muses, and talks, his mouth hardly 
open for articulation, even wh^st he is in conversation, 
the ladies talk, working most assiduously with their Angers 
their knitting-needles. I do i^t wonder that the stock¬ 
ing manufacturers of England find little trade in G^jrmany; 
for the ladies in Germany are the most determined, and, 
to judge from their constancj^, the most productive stock¬ 
ing-makers in the woi^ld. Free-traders must take this 
domestic habit into consideration, when they estimate 
the cheapness of Saxon hosiery. You will be able hence 
to understand how the visitors at the bath while away 
the leisure hours of their time in the afternoons. 

I well remember the pleasure I derived in listening to 
the chaste and eloquent descriptions given in the lectures 
of my fidenu, ^r. J. S. Buckingham, when he so vividly 
portrayed the luxuries of eastern baths, what might be 
called the romance of the Turkish bath, and his own rap¬ 
turous enjoyment whether at Damascus or Grand Cairo. 
The Germans*^cannot, hox^'ever, look with such fond admi¬ 
ration on the beauty and sweetness of their subterranean 
springs as he did upon Abana and Pharpar. Another 
friend jvho had also travelled, I have beard describing the 
baths, in which he had laved with pleasure, and in which 
he represented others as S])ending whole days in quiescent 
indulgence; where they bathed iheir sluggish bodies, if 
not also their wearied souls, in fountains of Elysian bliss, 
from noon to grey twilight. Part of his representation 
was, (I then almost classed it as a travellci’s story,) that 
the female bathers liad floating trays in their baths, on 
which their knitting furniture was placed when they entered, 
and which, as they floated down the stream of hours, they 
coulU move along with them ; and while they reclined in 
odorous repose, and laved the aromatic waters, cMn deep, 
their arms rested in fit po^ure for occupation with the 
needles and the fancy web, which they wove in such pic¬ 
turesque dbuditfon. IVfy friend who told this humorous 
^tale never expected to see it thus ushered into the world. 
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Neither did I, when I heard it, anticipate I should ever 
witness the knitting-neeAe so nearly allied to the per¬ 
petual motion. I 

In describing the lighpr humours of the tahle-d’h6te, 
I should mention to you that the Boniface of the hostelry 
provides for his guests, not the “faint exquisite music 
of a dreambut he convenes at the door of the large 
salle, or saloon, a band whose vocation seems to be to 
play in tremendous chfcrus, all •the realities of sound. 
The company had all the parts, music books, leaders and 
followers; the sound,—^not always sweet sounds, did this 
eloquent music converse—w'as emitted by every kind of 
instrument; the bassoon, the horn, the bugle, the trumpet, 
the drum, the dulcimer, and all kinds of music; they 
thumped and blew, puffed, scraped, and swelled away. 
This was, no doubt, a hilarious contribution to the expec¬ 
tants, but no very agreeable serenade to the unpractised 
auditory; still not a few seemed to take fresh appetite 
from the imposition, if not transposition of ^he rehearsal; 
and beating down, to the’tune of the musicians, that which 
they had chosen to eat, and drinking down what they had 
purposed to drink, they assented to the arrangement; while 
others ravished and filled their cars in the ecstasy 8f mu¬ 
sical reverie. I J.hink it is the practice in meruigeries to 
serenade wild beasts when they are being fed: why should 
public entertainments of rational men be so accompanied ? 
It was, however, no gratuity; I remember they came 
round to me ^th their hat in hand, soliciting something 
for the music : I told them 1 would rather have given them 
Some reward not to play, the nois^was so stunning ; but as 
the greater number of guests enjoyed the performance, and 
pride themselves on being a musical people, and as itw^as 
understmid to be dependent on their pleasure, while the 
performers had anticipated payment, it proved a lucrative 
occupation to those that had ministered to their pleasures. 

Imagine a dally routine of suph pursuits, and plea- 
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sures, aaid you Lave an idea of tLe day, and the week, and 
tLe month, of those that gather |ogether at these watering 
places. Dukes, and counts, anti ambassadors, and lords, 
and squires, and clergymen, fron| Germany, and all other 
patts of the Continent, and from England and America, 
all classes meet together at these watering places. 

The mixture of classes, ranks and nations, forms an 
important, but by no means the most deserving, aspect 
of society for consideration. Here are Jews and Greeks, 
proselytes and sceptics, formalists and enthusiasts of all 
religions; and many of them for a season relaxed and 
disencumbered of the fetters and restraints which domestic 
or local sympathies maintain at their usual residence. 
Hearts susceptible of impression from novelty and the 
absence of dis racting cares ; the mind open to communi¬ 
cations of thought, the suggestion of mind; and the in¬ 
sinuation of inquiry, or of argument, and the claims of 
immortalitv. The various and miscellaneous intercourse 
of so mingle^ and heterogeneous society, and the modes 
in whi(!h opinion and principle are seen to operate, arc all 
fitted to awaken reflection, to furnish new views pf man¬ 
kind, and increased stimulus to benevolent action. Besides, 
the objects on which a tender compassion and a religious 
solicitude ought anxiously to expend thejnsel ves are often 
to be encountered here, and shoqld obtain the most con¬ 
siderate attention. Here are truly the dying and the 
hopeless, who, despairing of all other remedies, have come 
hither as to a last refuge, and stand shivering, on the brink 
of a dismal and dreary futurity. Many of them reasoning 
with little more of certAinty than the Roman republicarf 
on the question to be or not to 6<j', and what comes after 
death? whether to sleep, to dream, or-alas! their phi¬ 

losophy cannot tell them how to solve this dread problem. 
And whatever religion is to be found in the place presents 
many unmeaning, delusive formalities ; many ignoble and 
debasing sjipersritions* repulsive to the sceptical or intel- 
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lectnal mind; and many puerile and absutd dogmas and 
palpable contradictions, jbidicijlous to reason and hostile 
to truth, tempting only tl infidelity or indiiFerence. The 
men and women who diahere—who cafes for their souls ? 
or where is there among them one in a thousand, as an 
interpreter, who seeks to deliver them that are drawn unto 
death, and those who are ready to be slain? 

While I visited this place, Lord P-was here, an 

invalid, and died in a few days sdterwards. How would 

his pious mother, the Countess of P-, have valued the 

counsels of an evangelical friend for the»young lord, whom 
she had reared with so much care ! But let the devoted 
servants of God choose each of these as stations for Chris¬ 
tian watchfulness ; and the blessing which may follow can¬ 
not be estimated; not only among the dying, but among 
those who may carry back to their houses the news which 
they hear, and practise among their kindred the principles 
and virtues which flow in the gospel from the love of 
Christ, and the obligations of a eoraplete redemption. 

There is a Jews’ synagogue at Schwalbach. Wherever 
that scattered people And even an obscure hiding-place, 
they rear their house of prayer, formal though it be, and 
read their law, though it testify against them. And why 
shoidd wealthy Cljristians shun to confess the name, and 
hold up the honour of their Lord and Saviour in the 
fashionable resorts where they so numerously congregate ? 

The consideration that the poor Jews have adhered to 
their forms of ^vorship, though now so unmeaning; since 
they have neither a sacrifice, an ephod, nor a seraphim ; 
aftd the manner in which they 'have braved persecu¬ 
tions, which have written their long history in all nations 
in traces of blood; should have saved them, even« in 
their delusions, from the broad caricature, I will not 
call it vulgar ridicule, which my companion, the old man, 
has cast upon their assembly in Schwalbach. Yet it 
was not one of his most fairy or visionary bubbles, when 
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employs the fiincy of a child ten years of age, to give 
liM reader a good notion of th^ Langen Schwalbaoh Sy¬ 
nagogue, jby imagining “ a smUl, dirty bam, swarming 
with dess, dlled with dirty-lootting men in dirty dresses, 
with old bats on their heads, spitting, hallooing, reading* 
bowing, hallooing louder than ever; scratching them¬ 
selves as they leave the synagogue; and then calmly 

walking home to thuir seven candlesticks.I stood 

just within the door, listening ^to their rude, uncouth, 
noisy worship. Almost every eye was turned upon me; 
and the expression of many of the countenances was so 
ill-favoured, that 1 very soon left them.” Then how 
could he tell whether they left the door of the synagogue 
scratching themselves i In this small oblong hovel, which 
he compares co aham, when he first looked in he saw only 
one man, ovei whose shoulder was thrown a piece of 
common brown sackcloth, standing before a sort of altar, 
and bowing to it incessantly. When the congregation had 
assembled, they exhibited to him no seeming pretension 
to zeal in their cause, or even of feeling—“ no attempt 
at either humbug or effect. They perfonn their service 
as if, having mode a bargain to receive blessings for bal- 
looin'g a certain time, they conceived that all they had to 
do was scrupulously to perform their part of the contract; 
that there was no occasion to exceed their agreement, or 
give more than was absolutely required by the bond.” 

I am not sure how much of this humorous writer’s de¬ 
scription would suit tho routine of certain formalities nearer 
home, not quite so Jewish in their antiquity; but I fancy 
the bond of the self-righteous is pretty much the sam/* in 
principle, whether under Christian baptism or Judaic cir- 
onmeision. I shall hereafter place before you my own 
impressions of the rites of the synagogue. It is now only 
farther worthy of a remark, that the part of Schwalbach 
inhabited by the lewish population is immediately con¬ 
tiguous cto tile great original fountain celebrated in the 
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times of the Homans. It is more sulphnrotis than chaly¬ 
beate, and three times thi size of the other springs. The 
water is apparently con^ntly boiling, and sending forth 
such a suffocating gas,fas to threaten to deprive, by a 
single inhalation, of all ^nse, the person who would make 
the experiment. Its taste, also, is most forbidding and 
nauseous. Yet the Jews constantly drink, cook, and wash 
with this water; and fill thiir pitchers by stooping into 
the suffocating vapour.* It was?the wonder of Sir G. 
Head, to see the Jewesses dipping, one after another, their 
dark greasy heads into this fetid cauldron, while he could 
have no sympathy for beings who could voluntarily flutter 
in so unearthly a pool. It was needfiil for them to hold 
their breath, and suddenly raise their head, which they 
did with a momentary paleness, and an aspiration which 
sufficiently explained their sensations. The “old man” 
resolved, however, to make trial of the water; and for this 
purpose, dipped his hand in the washing-tub of an old 
Jewess. She offered him no ijord or sign of disrespect; 
but, he says, “ I saw her cast a withering look at the 
water, as if a cup of poison *had been poured into it. She 
continued, however, to fill her other tubs; but after I had 
walked away, turning suddenly rouud for a moiflent, I 
saw her upset the tub from which I liad drunk, her lips 
muttering, at the same time, some short observation to a 
sister Jewess standing beside her.” Notwithstanding this 
remnant of the Judseo-Samaritan non-intercourse, the cliil- 
dren of Jewis^, Protestant, and Catholic parents, are all 
educated in common at a public school, in the proportion 
^f twenty-one ; a hundred and eighty; and ninety. The 
twenty-one were probably not quite the proportion of 
Jews, as only one Jewess was in the number; whilp the 
Protestants might constitute the greatest number ; not so 
much in population, as in thgir value for instruction. 

Before I quit this part of the ducal territory, you will 
indulge me while, in a few borrowed paragraphs descrip- 
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tiVe of what I dfd not myself see, I bring before you two 
or three of the sequestered scenel of Nassau. 1 shall thus 
render more complete my own imperfect sketches of what 
deserves your notice. \ 

On a small eminence close to tne high road,, at the lower 

» 

extremity of Langen Schwalbach, used to stand the vene¬ 
rated building known as the “ old Protestant church 
and in this valley, contiguous, is the only receptacle, as 
the churchyard for the ftcad ; wi^in whose narrow limits 
terminate the worldly differences of Catholics, Lutherans, 
and Calvinists. Fere the dust of all, side by side, sleeps 
soundly: the master and the servant are here. A tree is 
seen standing, here and there, at the head of a Protestant’s 
grave. Tliough the twig was thus exclusively planted, 
its branches l.avc gradually extended themselves, without 
such discrimination, until they now wave and droop alike 
over those who, thus shaded in death, had lived in avowed 
though not very intelligent opposition to each other. The 
rank glass gr^ws with equal luxuriance over all, as if the 
turf, like the trees, were destined to cover all human and 
adventitious animosities, and become the winding-sheet or 
covering of fraternities who ought never to have disputed. 
In various parts of the cemetery the observer will mark 
some wooden, worn-out, triangular niQuuments of most 
unstable position, and others lying prostrate on the 
grass ; the “hie jacet” being as applicable to the wood as 
to the being departed, whose life and death were thus to 
he commemorated. Tho inscriptions reco’^ed by these 
frail fragments of history are scarcely legible ; yet roses 
and annual flowers, which bloom on the grave, prove tbaS 
there is still in existence some foot, some band, some 
hear^, that stirs with kindly recollections of the dead. 
Placed on several recent graves, might be seeq, instead 
of tomb-stones, the wreaths of artificial flowers, child¬ 
hood’s tokens, which, during their fiineral, had either 
rested upofi thtf coffin, or had been carried in the hand 
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of parent or of friends^ Tlie sun and rain, the wind and 
storm, had blanched the evanescent bloom from the red 
roses, and had sullied roe purity Of the white ones; yet 
the eold monumental/marble could not have signified 
warmer or more unaificted feelings of grief for what was 
deposited -tinder the newly-moved earth. These perish¬ 
able wreaths, so lightly piled in heaps one upon another, 
were the tribute, the effusion of the moment—^the act 
of a Aother; it wa^ all she a had possessed to testify 
her feelings; it was what she had left behind her as she 
tore herself away; and told no sepulclyal lie of admiration 
or of worth. Such brief colloquies with the dead, and 
speculations upon their lingering sympathies, as expressed 
or deciphered in testamentary inscriptions, serve to intro¬ 
duce the meditating mortal wdthin the old church door: 
and the old man shall here utter his own soliloquy. 

“ On looking before me, my first impression was, that my 
head was swimming ’ for the old gallery, hanging like the 
gardens of Babylon, seemed tp be writhing; the twenty- 
four pews were leaning side-ways. The aisle, or approach 
to tlic^altar, covered with heaps of rubbish, was an undu- 
luting line; and an immense sepulchral flag-stone had 

H I 

actually been lifted up at one side, as if the corpsfi, finding 
the church deseyted, had restlessly burst from his grave. 
The pulpit was out of its perpendicular; some pictures, 
loosely hanging against the wall, had turned away their 
faces; and a couple of planks were resting diagonally 
against the ^Itar, as if they had fallen from the roof. 1 
really rubbed my eyes, fancying that they were disordered. 

••However, the confusion I witnessed was real, and, as 
nearly as possible, as I have described. Still, however, 
there was no dampness in the church; and it was, I 
thought, a remarkable proof of the dryness of the light 
mountain air of Langen Stthwalbach, that the sepulchral 
wreaths of artificial flowers, which were hanging around 
on the walls, were as starched an^ stiff as on/he day they 
were placed there.” 
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Not less monumental of former, and, happily, by-gone 
timeH, was the monastery of Eberbach, identified in its 
earliest epoch with crusading prcmnsions and power. In 
the year 1131, the famous prcalher of the crusade, St. 
Bernard, whose monkish fraternity ultimately possessed 
six monastic establishments in the Rheingau alone, was 
constrained, as his admirers say, by an irresistible deter¬ 
mination to erect a mona^tefy; but not knowing where 
to deposit the foundation-stone, het consulted, it itTsaid, a 
wild boar, on the important question. The creature, 
seemingly even more sagacious than the human being who 
addressed him, Shrewdly listened; and, at an appointed 
meeting, as mysttriously as silently grubbed with liis 
snout, lines, marking out, in the valley of Eberbach, the 
foundation of he building. The nig had evidently as 
good a judgment as the monk h:ul of Mhat would suit a 
stye or a monastery, in which the respcctue occupants, 
basking in sunshine, might snore away their existence. 
'J’he s lint approved of the bodi’s taste, and employed 

f ^ 

the best architects to carry his plan into execution. 
Sparing no expense, a magnificent cathedral, a large 
palace, and a monastery, connected by colonnades, and 
omamexted in \ariou,s jd.iccs'w'ith the image of the pig, 
were quickly reared on the spot; and, when all was com • 
pleted, monks were brought to the abode; and the hive, 
whether with drones or wasps, was heard buzzing for 
many centuries in the wild surrounding mountains. 

However, in the year 1^03, the Duke of Nassau took 
forcible possession of its cells and domain, whence its 
inmates were rudely shaken. Three or four monks o^o 
this once wealthy establishment arc, all that now remain 
in enystence; and their abode has ever since been used 
partly as a government prison, and partly as a public 
asylum for lunatics. In his ^minating humour, *the old 
man passed through the forest of Sharfcnstcin and Kic- 
drich, to contemplate tMs fragment of obsolete monkery; 
and wandered round its precincts and through its cells till 
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gun hftd long set, and the evening planet had taken 
up her shadowy tale; shining upon the picturesque pile, 
she recalled to him sce^s and associations which neither 
the boar nor the monk iver dreamed of. “As in silence 
and solitude I gazed ^pon the lovely planet"—such are 
the measured sentences of the old man—“ which majes¬ 
tically rose before me, growing brighter and brighter as 
the daylight decayed; I could not help feeling what 
strange changes she had witnewed in the little valley of 
Eberbach. Before the recorded meeting of the hog and 
the priest (the * sus atque sacerdos,’) she had seen it for 
ages and ages existing alone in peaceful retirement; one 
generation of oaks and beech-trees had been succeeded by 
another, while no human being had felt disposed either to 
flourish or decay among this vegetable community. 

“ After this solemn interview with the pig, she had seen 
the great St. Bernard collecting workmen and materials; 
and, as in the midst of them he stood waving his cross, she 
had observed a monastery arise, as if by magic, from the 
earth, rapidly overtopping the highest oP the trees which 
surrounded it. In the d&ys of its splendour she had wit¬ 
nessed provisions and revenues of all sorts entering its 
lofty walls ; but though precessions glittered in itf interior, 
nothing was known by her to have been exported, save a 
matin and vesper moan, which, accompanying the wind as 
it swept along the vafley, was heard gradually dying, until, 
in a few moments, it had either ceased to exist, or it had 
lost itself among the calm, gentle rustling of the leaves. 
Lastly, she^had seen the monks of St. Bernard driven 
from their fastness, and &om their holy cells; as with fiill 
splendour she had, since periodically gazed at midnight 
upon the convent, too often had she heard, flrst the 
scream of the poor maniac, uttered as her roun^ gentle 
light* shone mildly upon his brain; then his wild laugh 
of grief, as, starting from a distempered sleep, he forced 
his burning forehead against the barre^ window of his cell, 
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I06e Senry Quatre, ‘ Pour prendre la lune avec see 
As she proceeded in her silent course, shining 
sucoeBsively into each window of me monastery, how often 
did she now see the criminal lying on the couch of the 
b^t, and the prostitute solitariy immersed in the cell 
of celibacy! The madman is now soundly sleeping where 
the fanatic had in vain sought for repose; and the knave, 
unwillingly suifering for thefV where the hypocrite had 
voluntarily confined himsi)?If.’' \ 

A subterranean pair, as the old man waggishly calls 
them, were occupants of the cellar-floor of the new JJad- 
haus, whose mutual querulousness suggested to him the 
question whether the waters of Schlangenhad corrode the 
temper as well as the skin. He observed that the male 
portion of the pair assumed an attitude, as he argued, much 
resembling that of a cat in a comer when spitting in the 
face of a terrier dog. Yet, perhaps, it was sympathy in 
the bubble-blower; he one day paid a visit of compliment 
to the husband, the old'wi^; being out of the way. The 
compliment was received with great delight. JJut I must 
leave the visitor himself to describe the interview. “ He 
showed me several bottles full of serpents ; and then*open¬ 
ing a wojden box, he..took out, as a fisherwoman would 
handle eels, some very long ones; one of which (first 
looking over his shoulder to see that a certain personage 
was away) he put upon a line which she had stretched 
across the room for drying clothes. In order, I suppose, 
to demonstrate to me that th.e reptile was harmless, he took 
it off the rope, along which it was moving very quickly; 
and, without submitting his project for my approbation, 
he suddenly placed it on my breast, along which it crawled, 
until, stretching its long neck, with half its body, into the 
air, it held on, in a most singular manner, by a single fold 
in the cloth, which, by a sort of contortion of the vertebrae, 
it flrmly grasped. The old man, apparently highly satis¬ 
fied with thU first tact of his entertainment, gravely pro- 
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ceeded to show living serpents of all colours and Sizes \ 
stuffed serpents, and sernents’ skins; all of whick seemed 
very proper hobbies to Imuse tlie long winter evenings 
of the aged servant of thm Serpents’ Bath. 

“ At last, however^ thre fellow’s dry, blanched, wrinkled 
face began to smile. ‘Grinning as he slowly mounted on a 
chair, he took from a high sheff abroad-mouthed white glass 
bottle, and then, in a sort of savage ecstasy, pronouncing 
the word ‘ Baromet,’ he^laced it my hands. The bottle 
was about half full of dirty water; a few dead flies and 
crumbs of bread were at the bottom ; and near the top was 
a small piece of thin wood, which went about half across 
the vial. Upon this slender scaffolding, its fishy eyes 
staring upwards at a piece of coarse linen, which, being 
tied round the mouth, served as a cork;—the shrivelled 
skin of its under jaw moving at every sweltering breath 
wliich it took—there sat a large speckled living toad. He 
had not, like Sterne’s captive, by his side ‘ a bundle 
of sticks notched with all the dismal days ^nd nights he 
had passed there yet their sum-total was as clearly ex¬ 
pressed, in the unhealthy colour of the poor creature’s 
skin ; and certainly, in my^ life-time, I never had seen 
wliat might be truly called a sick* toad. It w^ quite 
impossible to help pitying any living being, confined by 
itself in so miserable a dungeon. However, the old man’s 
eyes were beaming with pride and delight, at what he 
conceived to be his own ingenuity; and exclaiming, 
“ Schbnes we^j^er,” (fine wcathcry) he pointed to the wood¬ 
work on which the poor creature was sitting; and then he 
'raultingly explained, that so so6n as it should be going 
to rain, the toad wtmld clamber down into the water. 
‘ Baromet,’ repeated the old fellow, grinning from ear to 
ear, as, jnounting on the chair, he replaced his prisoner 
on the shelf. The old ‘bad’ man had vipers’ nests, 
their eggs, and many other Caliban curiosities, which he 
was desirous to show me; but, having st/en q'ute enough 
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Ibr one mornii^’s visit, besides bearing his wife’s tongue 
eoming along the subterranean .passage, I left him, her, 
toad, reptiles, &e., to fret away Itheir existmice, while I 
rose into &r brighter regions abo^ them." 

I made a pilgrimage to Wiesbaaen, to put it in contrast 
with the other **Bads" of Nassau, and indulge myself 
with the experiment of its far-famed Brunnen. The town 
is large, the buildings spacious, and altogether destitute 
of a domicDiary or domestic character. A sort of caravan¬ 
serai, erected by a mercenary prince on a magnificent 
scale; its largest and attractive structures, fashioned in the 
most approved style, as meshes to catch the noble game 
for ducal sport and revenue. The larger part of Wies¬ 
baden has the aspect of recent construction, spreading 
itself over a wid^' sur&ce. Every house along the Bou¬ 
levards seems not iderely a lodging-house, but a yawning 
and lackeyed hotel: whether built of stone, or brick plas¬ 
tered, a superficial observer does not at once perceive. 
The plaster or, the painting is as white as oriental chunam 
—I was going to say, as alabaster. The radiant sun shines 
upon it with a brilliancy not equalled in the brightest day 
of a summer’s meridian in England; giving to the whole 
town a' glaring and gaudy aspect. The eye, however, 
finds change, which is agreeable, and relief in the repose to 
which it is invited by the avenues, of trees and extensive 
shrubberies planted on every outskirt, and in the sur¬ 
rounding suburbs of the town. I passed through and 
round the streets, and explored the numero.\is public edi¬ 
fices which the Duke of Nassau has erected. I need not, 
of course, assure you 1' did not approach the gaming'-^ 
tables which he has legalised and vegulated. I also ex¬ 
plored the private hotels, and went in and out of them as 
a bird of passage, skimming along and around thei^ scenes 
of languor and repose. Certainly it is a very spacious 
and splendid speculation; and, as a mercantile concern, 
exhibits enterprise on the part of the proprietor, and rest- 
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lessDMs and the love of change among a multitude who 
are his customers. The tablc-d'hdte was the same as I 
have described elsewhere; and my dinner there in public 
company was not alwayt social or inviting. I followed 
the multitude, however, 4or the sake of seeing the society. 

Sometimes 1 sat at a table in virtual if not in practical 
solitude by myself—solitary as an Englishman—^not a 
single soul at the table conversing with me, nor able to 
speak a sentence of English; whilst T dreaded any attempt 
to speak a word of German, except the very briefest and 
most laconic phrases, whether for bread, for wine, or for 
soup, or whatever else might be the course of the table. 
Though, while I spoke not, my soliloquy was not the less 
prolonged in answer to what the eye saw and the ear 
heard; and as I have never been blamed for taciturnity, 
as the veritable Spectator says ho was by his friends, who 
thought it a pity that so many useful discoveries should 
be in the possession of a silent man ; I feel at liberty to 
give you the benefit of my observation. J might have 
been taken for a merchant by some, and passed among 
others as a wandering Jew- Tlmugh “ J never opened my 
lips but in my own club,” T had in this way the utmost 
facility for watching, without ruden^s, how the uriknown 
guests conducted’ themselves at either end of the table, 
whether, as tin* masticatory or the imbihilory species. In 
the quiet, undistracted mood of a spectator, I felt it no 
intrusion to turn from tlie centre to tlie extremity, and 
inward again ‘ o the centre of the groaning hut hospitable 
board j marking how they proceeded, as course followed 
dburse in the round of tabic indulgences and gastronomic 
performance, amidst diis diverse and congregated human 
mass of pantophagiai. Though not a very noble or intel¬ 
lectual jtudy, it was intensely interesting; remembering 
the Divine lesson concerning the things wliieli “ perish 
with the using,” to survey this panoramic view of huma¬ 
nity not at its best estate, but at that mflmen*-, when fond 
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nature doth make animals of us all. The hxtelleetual 
philosopher, whose glory is mind, and whose food is meta¬ 
physics, when the cravings of aippetite within himself are 
jquiescent, and he has forgotten! his own relish for food, 
must find this practical exhibitioif of comparative anatomy 
in the edible and destructive organs of mankind, a strange 
contrast with the Idealities of his favourite pursuit, and 

I 

greatly calculated to materialise his conceptions of man¬ 
kind. How many potaitions, ani-what weight of chicken 
carcase and lamb cutlets are absorbed in the etherealising 
process of one thought, or the organising of one mental 
power, or the development of one original principle ? 
What eclectic process discovers latent in soups, confec¬ 
tions, vegetab?; and animal fibre, liqueurs and alcohols, 
that subtle essence which eludes all sense, defies all bonds, 
flies to all space, hovers round and in the eternal abyss, 
elaborates all thought, inspires all virtue; weighs, com¬ 
putes, and realizes all vice ; and bolds secret, congenial 
and fervid communion w'itb the Divine and incomprehen¬ 
sible Spirit ? I wonder what the angels would say, were 
they to unveil their thoughts of men w'ho sit dowp to the 
table of dainties as the summum bonum of life, and luxuriate 
in culinary viands, us if they were the chief cud of the 
human being, the reward of all virtue, and the symbol 
of all fellowship, gratitude, and honour ? 

In Wiesbaden, what interested me most was the Spring 
of the Brunnen; and I confess that spring did surprise' 
me, though it reminded me not either of a jvashing-house 
or of pig-scalding. When I approached within about fifty 
yards of it, I saw water‘bubbling up, as if it were forced 
with an engine : the steam was resting upon it like a white 
cloud, in the same manner as when a locomotive engine 
discharges its superabundant steam by a valve.,. It as¬ 
cended considerably above the inclosure, which had been 
built so as to protect the spring from intrusion ; perhaps 
to secure ^ monopoly in the healing waters. There was 
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an open gate in front, where sat a young woman, whose 
business was, to dole out the tumblers of tl^ boiling fluid 
to the patients. Whether from the beat of ^e day or the 
heat of the water, or fatigue from her occupations in the 
morning, she was noddUng to it in sweetest slumbers; 
reclining so far on this side and on that, that I expected 
she would topple into the fountain at her next evolution. 
The water itself was about 1^6 degrees of Fahrenheit, or 
56 degrees of Reaumurf-so hot fliat it was warmer than 
suited the temperature of glass; tumblers of which are 
frequently cracked and broken by thq heat. You will 
comprehend by this allusion, rather than by the number 
of Fahrenheit, how scalding hot is the water. It was 
wanner than a person could attempt, by a continuous 
draught, to drink ofi’ at once as much as would fill the 
mouth ; 'so hot, as that it would scald the fingers if im¬ 
mersed suddenly into it. No wonder that wintiy snow, 
when it falls in this vicinity, does not remain visible. The 
persons who drink it, and arg impatient to finish the 
potion, are seen walking backward and forward, in a sort 
h,of awning or covering, shaking the tumbler till it wax 
-cool, and sipping it off*; while every mouthful of it is as 
* nauseous as the mixture of s<alts and«cnna can be.* 

The steaming, ^rooking Koch-bsmjnen is, of course, the 
first and principal attraction of the "promenade, to the 
stranger; but when he has time to take stock of the 
^ambulatory population, they are not without their in¬ 
fluence and variety. It would hardly be poetical to 
designate their disguises as picturesque ; and it is like 
levity to speak of their exhibition as grotesque. Here are 
both sexes respectably dressed; none of the dishabille 
of the minor “ Bads” would be tolerated here; all crpwd- 
ing, and^ walking with glass in hand—(in the comparison 
of the “ Bubbles,” like so r®any watchmen carrying lan¬ 
terns)—some with brimming bumpers, some their vessels 
half full, and others reduced to a residuum—almost disap- 
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peatinp!—growing small ty degrees, and beantifully less. 
At first not daring to sip it, till it has been canned hither 
and thither; and the patients pcarcely knowing how to 
sidle along without spilling one another’s dose, or slopping 
it on their neighbour. The th^me of conversation, per¬ 
haps, might have become interesting, but every person's 
eye was on his own glass; and, without being chargeable 
as topers, they seemed to confess the water was the prin¬ 
cipal question. An ca*y fionch<fance gave grace to the 
movements of the more experienced; hut the noviciates 
walked with stifl' And formal exactitude, as if the water 
were their doctor and quarter-master; while they were 
manifestly not at their ease. 

Tliis was th-’ recreation or the necessity of thousands 
of jjersons e\er> morning. Though this he not the only 
fountain—they say there arc fourteen—yet the largest 
quantity of water flows from that spring through conduits 
to the variotis hotels in the town, and after it has flowed 
int( their reservoirs or jmvate receptiiclcs it must stand 
for sixteen hours heibre it is cool enough to be employed 
for bathing. I bathed in it .after it had stood for so long 
a time. A scurf was upon it as if oil had been cast from 
a bottle upon the surface of the bajh. I doubted exactly 
whether I should venture in ; I did not know whether 
somebody had been there before me ; I was not disposed 
either to expose my ignorance, which I fancied might only 
lay me open to farther deception. For once I risked the» 
experiment, and slowly end douhtingly 1 went down into 
the water. 1 could have lain till this time, so far as the 
feeling might have regulated the desire. It was nrit 
luxurious, but it was luxury; it was not a mere in¬ 
dulgence, but, so far as the body was concerned, it was 
perfect bliss. The feeling of ease, of enjoyment, of some¬ 
thing that seemed to renovate, that did not exhaust, 
continued with me all the time I remained in the water. 
The only ^g Ahat brought me out was a fear I should 
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lose the table d^hotCf and I was not prepared to do that; 
the bath whetted rather than suspended appetite. 

The humour with which the author of the “ Bubbles” 
invests the routine and even etiquette of the baths is irre¬ 
sistible, and yet correjftly descriptive. Hence no man 
appears here now who has not studied and conned his 
pages. I sat down on one of the benches provided for 
invalids under the shade of 4n avenue of trees. A gentle¬ 
man was seated on the ;^rther cefmer of the same bench 
reading. I thought he looked, in countenance and habili¬ 
ments, an Englishman, and accostecj him inquiringly. 
His answer was in the affirmative. He had not yet either 
drunk the waters, bathed in the Avemian spring, or en¬ 
tered into any of the scenes or occupations of Wiesbaden ; 
but he was studying the “ Bubbles from the Brunnens of 
Nassau.” Many of my friends may be, like my momen¬ 
tary companion and myself, who never had read the Md 
man's sketches till suddenly sentenced, in the cold even¬ 
ing of sickness, to drink or visjf the mineral springs, and 
mingle with the tide of our countrymen, seeking either 
pleasure or health in the highw'ays of other lands. 

The following abridged portrait of a Wiesbaden bagnio 
will not to such be unacccptalble:—I^et one heavy Crerman 
gentleman after another, wearing skull-cap, dressing-gown, 
ands lippers, precede along the passage of the hotel, lady 
after lady in similar dishabille ; but let it not escape your 
recollection that silence, gravity, and incognito are the order 
of the day, and though you bovj, remember the polite rule 
is not to acllsmpany, as at other times, with a gentle 
•smile, but to dilate the inclinatian with a look which can¬ 
not be too sad or too, solemn. Suppose yourself, also in 
slippers, black dressing-gown, and staff in hand, mourn¬ 
fully walking down the long passage as slowly and as 
gravely as if it were your haj)itual mode of procession, an 
infirm elderly lady just before you, some lighter-sounding 
footsteps close behind you; but, without raising your 
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eye* from the ground, move on just as if the whole were 
a cavalcade of corpses gliding or migrating from one 
churchyard to another. You will, as soon as the door 
has opened and slammed upon you, find yourself in an 
immense building half filled with ^tcam. On each side of a 
narrow passage you will, by groping along in the fog, trace 
a series of doors opening into the baths, and these you will 
perceive, after a little consideration, all open at the top, 
separated from each oilier only ^ly a half-inch boarded 
partition, seven feet high. From one to the other a tall 
man might manage U) peep over the line of demarcation, 
though a little more prudence is expected from you ; and 
it v»oiild not bo hard to see the whole process from the 
opposite side of the street. Fancy yourself in the atti¬ 
tude of doul)t and inquisition about all this exposur^ 
when an elderly woman, or middle-aged male attendant, 
opens a door and beckons you to advance; and, if you 
ar^ a stranger, besides ftimialiing you -with a couple of 
towels, sujjplies you with sueb instructions as relate to 
the lialf bour’4 prostrate iininersion, and tlie active vibra¬ 
tion of your limbs under the water. The door is now 
closed, and you arc left alone in tiiidihus, your habiliments 
suspended on a peg, and befSre you rests, in stagnant and 
unreflecting silence, the white, thick, greasy, dirty scum, 
as the surface of your hroth~hath. Were you to observe 
any other face upon aifairs, experience would tell you 
some intruder had visited the pool before you. It is not 
requisite you should wait^ till the water has been heated ; 
this oily scurf assures you it has cooled dovtn to the medi¬ 
cated temperature prescribed for the subsiding caloric. 

You must, however, screw your,courage up, and, re¬ 
solve^ not to he fnghtened by appearances, take the critical 
plunge, and surely, if slowly, lay yourself in a horizontal 
posture, calmly to soak like your neighbours. Perhaps 
you will hear an old man cough painfully, a young 
woman sneeze g^tly,^or the heavy snlash of a leg above 
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the water, which should have regulated its gyrations be¬ 
neath the surface. Every sigh that escapes in the con¬ 
tiguous baths will reach you, and you may regulate your 
own procedure by the rubbing and puffing of your fellow- 
soakers. Your ascent tb your room will be in the same 
sort of grave, sepulchral solemnity as was your downward 
progress. ' , 

This water has been bubbling up, to the knowledge of 
modem history, for the ‘‘last two ’thousand years ; it has 
been flowing at the rate of twenty thousand gallons every 
day; it has had the same properties ft)r these two thou¬ 
sand years, and every bottle of it has all the same proper¬ 
ties that every other bottle has had. At all periods of the 
year, summer and winter, the temperature remains un¬ 
changed. 

The old man of the Bubbles had, in his own judg¬ 
ment, a most chaste discrimination of what was simple 
and yet elegant in the culinary manufacture preparatory 
for the table. I think, from'^is illustrations, I could 
confide in his taste and almost concur in his judgment— 
his experience in other parts so corresponded with my 
owTi in the made dishes of german cookery. And, in 
reference to Kochbrunnen, he pronSunces a most deli¬ 
berate opinion :—In describing the taste of the mineral 
water of Wiesbaden, were I to say that, while drinking it, 
oue hears in one’s ears the cackling of hens, and that one 
sees feathers flying before one’s eyes, I should certainly 
grossly exagger§te ; but when I* declare that it exactly 
Trembles very hot chicken-broth, I only say what Dr. 
Granville said, and what, in fact, everybody says and 
must say respecting it*; and certainly I do wonder why 
the common people should be at the inconvenien(!fe of 
making bad soup when they can get much better from 
nature’s great stock-pot — the Kochbrunnen of Wies¬ 
baden.” 

And such is the cleansing effect of'the water vpon cloth 

Q 
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v/ben submitted to it, that all artificial alkalis possess no 
virtue in comparison, and no fuller's earth can whiten like 
it. I saw the fields overspread with the linen of the 
people, and I never saw such beauteous white—it was 
a refreshing thing to look upon the snows of Lebanon 
I should hardly think were equal to it, so white was the 
rag of garment as well as t|ie new cloth, and this without 
a rub of soap, without any alkaline admixture on the part 
of the washerwoman. '*1 saw th(;m put it into the run¬ 
ning stream, and scour and squeeze the water out of it, 
and then spread itf abroad under the glowing sun and on 
the verdant mead; and such was the effect of the water. 
Now only think what a tremendous apparatus there must 
be somewhere, alwayu cooking this supply of water; think 
nhat a fire must be burning, too, and what an amount 
of coal must have been consumed for two thousand years, 
or, perhaps, for four thousand years—since the flood with- 
drev' its waves from the mouth of these springs—in order 
to bring to acpar-boiling%tate so much water as will mea¬ 
sure twenty thousand gallons, every day. It is perplexing 
to think what an abundant supply must be in the region 
below, somewhere, of tlie, various (as many as eight or 
ten) materials mixdd into this subterranean cauldron, or 
infinite reservoir, whence so constantly issue waters to 
wash a nation’s clothing ; and where an alchemy is pro¬ 
duced more potent to whiten, although under the earth, 
than all the artificial and manufacturing combinations 
which skill and science chn invent. Whe|-e, in the bowels 
of the earth, can we by analysis find the ingredients, such 
a continued manufacturing of the health-reviving, and 
life-renewing, and happiness-giving fluid, which thus so 
perpetually come up to the supply of the people of this 
place ? ,, 

The glorious poetry of the patriarch Job seemed to me 
the only vehicle in which to clothe one’s admiration of 
this magnificeiTt and historical phenomenon. Though 
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with some hermeneutists the application he not quite 
orthodox, it is literally appropriate to say, “the st nes 
of it are the place of sapphires, and it hath golden ore. 
As for the earth, out of it cometh bread ; but under it is 
turned up as it were : here is a path which no fowl 
knoweth, which even the vulture’s eye hath not seen, the 
lion’s whelps have not troddep it, nor has the fierce lion 
passed it by. ” It was more than a miner’s enterprise to 
put forth his hand in thn secret pface of power, to dissolve 
the flinty rock and overturn the mountains by their roots. 
Down in the depths of fathomless caverns he cutteth out 
rivers among the rocks, while his eye seeth every precious 
thing. As he bindeth the floods from dropping in dew, 
as if they wept in tears, so, doubtless, it is by his regu¬ 
lation that this wonderful spring sends forth its fervid 
clouds, which return again in sanatory combinations, and 
the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. “ For he 
looketh to the ends of the earth and seeth imder the whole 
heaven ; to make the weight for the winds, ^nd he weigh- 
eth the waters by measure.” Pliny, referring to this 
fountain, as well known in his day, says, there are in 
Germany hot baths whose waiter retains its heat till the 
third day after it has been drawn. Shall we suppose that 
the intensity of the subterranean fire is abating in modem 
limes ? The twenty-second legion of the Roman army 
was quartered so long here among the aboriginal Mattiaci, 
that they built baths, the remains of which exist to the 
present day. ^ hill near to the*town, by its name Neros- 
berg, gives a traditionary association with the emperor 
Nero ; while the Romerberg exhft)its fragments of the im¬ 
perial defences which "were swept away in the third cen¬ 
tury by the barbarian Germans, leaving only coins, Hirns, 
tiles, and votive tablets, not later than the time of Gal- 
lienus, recording the thank!} of some poor deluded, if 
noble, Romans to the gods for cures effected by the 
waters of the fountain. 

Q 2 
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I cannot too much expatiate upon this mysterious la¬ 
boratory. It is not miraculous, but mysterious ; it is not 
supernatural or yet unnatural; but it has produced a 
peculiar and extraordinary supply of these things theft 
provided every day for two thousand years; and I sup¬ 
pose, if we could examine the records of antiquity, and 
not limit ourselves to the history of modern Europe, we 
should find that for three thousand years previously the 
water had been running at precisely the same rate ; and 
that if any one had then descended whence it came, he 
would have seen k boil and bubble without intermission. 
And if we could fathom yet a greater deep, we might find 
the combustible or igneous element raging like a fire that 
never has been q’ enched, and blazing like the pit which 
is large, and for which there is much fuel, where the breath 
of Omnipotence doth kindle it. Thus the process of mix¬ 
ing, stirring and fusing, bruising and pouring forth, and all 
these materials acting and reacting have continued for five 
thousand years ! J want 33 look at it as the work of God ; 
I recommend you to contemplate it as an emblem of some¬ 
thing that is a thousand times more valuable, but a thou¬ 
sand times less valued. Visitors come from the extremity 
of Russia, from the iltmost borders of Siberia; they travel 
from the wide prairies and back woods,"from the far west 
and the south of America; they flock hither from the 
sequestered scenes of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland ; 
they congregate from all the lands into which Europe is 
divided, and from all the regions of thp globe—Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, Turks, and Muscovians, assemble to 
drink of that ceaseless spring. There are nominal Chris¬ 
tians there, and there are Mahomedhns: titled and distin- 

* 

guislted, diplomatic and princely, find a welcome. 

Lord J. Russell was expected there the day I left. The 
men of mark in the political ‘World—Lord Palmerston and 
other party leaders—the men of power in the arena of 
government—th§ men of wisdom and research in the 
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literary world—the men of religion, as ecclesiastics, in the 
so-called Christian world,—all classes come to drink ot 
this spring, hasten to bathe in its water, anticipating that 
' they shall derive benedt from the health-giving influ¬ 
ences of those minerals^ and a gracious, a benign Creator 
has provided this remedy, has plentifully ministered this 
supply, has continued it from day to day for these five 
thousand years! Has he left that which is a thousand 
times more to be desired and iifiinitely valuable without 
providing it in equal abundance 9- Has he characterised 
the dispensation of that which is a thousand times more 
valuable by less of wisdom in the mode of its p’*ovision 
and in the order of its arrangement? Is the spiritually 
sick, is the spiritually diseased disregarded ? Is the dead 
in trespasses and sins, whose spiritual maladies only .'i 
Divine power can remove, less provided for by the in¬ 
finite goodness of Him who looks upon man in his im¬ 
mortal character, and who condescends to describe and 
deplore the condition of the worally diseased, and who 
declares that, so prevalent is the malady of sin, that 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot there 
is nothing but wounds, and bruises, and puti«"ying sores ? 

We follow them, as I have said, wandering froril every 
extremity of the earth to that well : how few of the same 
parties go to the well of Shiloh, drink of the pool of 
Siloam, wash in its waters, and come fortli healed, and 
clean, and blessed, and happy! But are we not re¬ 
minded, am I not warranted, my friends, from the pro¬ 
fession, the occupations and principles which I sustain, 
S.nd in virtue of which not a fcA^ of you sympathised in 
my journey and its effects, in directing your attention to 
this parallel ? Are we not even'specially laid under»ob]i- 
gation ^ urge upon men the vastly n)ore important and 
infinitely more healing virtue of the water ot life, ever 
flowing through the sanctuary and ordinances of Divine 
grace—the mingle;^ waters and blood %hieh^ once, and 
then in all-sufficient fulness, flowed from the wounde.d 
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side and bleeding heart, the broken spirit and lacerated 
soul of the gracious Redeemer ? He says, Come unto 
me and drink; he promises. Him that cometh unto me I 
■will in no wise cast out; If any man thirst, let him comb 
unto me and drink; I ■will givethim li'ring waters: the 
water which I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life. 

In this country, the province or principality of Nassau, 
there are about 190,obo Protestants, there are about 
160,000 Roman Cath(Jiics, and about 6000 Jews ; there 
are a few, a very few, Dissenters, perhaps 190 or 200, who 
are chiefly called Mennonites. In the whole principality 
I did not hear of a faithful minister of the gospel. 
Throughout the ^hole region I had reason to apprehend 
that guests, and strangers, and inhabitants spend their 
sabbaths in frivolity, and that thousands go down to the 
chambers of the grave without any fear or love of God. 
The Sundays of the fashionable coteries are not merely 
seasons of repreation, but of the most frivolous amuse¬ 
ments in theatres, and of fonpality in the celebration of a 
morning service which derives its sanction from associa¬ 
tion and courtly patronage; the Divine object is not re¬ 
cognised as the authftr of the mode or spirit of his own 
worship. I take even Sir George Head’s description of 
the religious services which he attended, and I feel myself 
constrained to testify, to the extent in which I could obtain 
information, that there is not, so far as it can be mani¬ 
fested by constraining love and active and holy zeal, what 
we understand to be a gospel minister throughout that 
principality. ^ 

1 now come to the last of the Geaman spas which I had 
the flpportunity to visit, and which I mentioned as the 
subject of description, that is Baden Baden. J should 
have stated to you that I went to Wiesbaden from Frank¬ 
fort, ha^ving proceeded thither by way of Mayence from 
Cassel by. railway. From Frankfocf: we pass through, 
or rather in the vicinity of, Biberich to Wiesbaden. I 
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shall come to describe Frankfort afterwards. 1 travelled 
to Baden Baden bj way of Heidelberg and Carlsrube, 
reaching the place by a railway that passes on from 
•Mannheim to the town of Kehl, which is opposite to 
Strasburg, in France. ^ 

1 did not visit the capital of the Duchy of Baden, 
though I loitered at its gates, and stared around me 
whenever I oould detect an dbject of sight; yet, as 1 nei<> 
ther wished, to invite tl^ surveillance of their police and 
custom-house officers, nor to submit my passport for a vise 
by any of the diplomatic functionaries^ of that semi-royal 
and Russian subsidised metropolis, 1 contented myselt 
with an outward survey of die suburbs. The sacrednese 
that doth hedge in *’ the air of German nobility was in 
my eyes specially odious at the station of the railway 
here. The boarded and barricaded coverings or palings 
which were set up, as it seemed, to shut in the ducal pre¬ 
serve, or castle, or schloss, and exclude the gaze of any 
vulgar passenger, correspondec^ with my ideas of a hall- 
Russianised German b^on. I will, therefore, express 
my obligations to Sergeant Talfourd, who, without any 
plan of his own, was tempted to sojourn a few hours m 
the dty of Carlsruhe, whithlr he had gone to obtain au 
Austrian vise; byt where he found the great man could 
not be persuaded to affix his signature after an hour 
which ausw'ercd his own convenience. The notable func¬ 
tionary was a suitable representative of the Austrian 
courts. • 

But amidst the white heat of a cloudless afternoon 
let me stroll forth through the streets of the city 
under Mr. Talfourd’i^ guidance. The Margrave Charles, 
more than a hundred and thirty years ago, erected a 
shooting-lodge in this locality, then altogether a wood¬ 
land—it might be counted for a forest—and gave it the 
name of his Rest; hence the origin of Karls-ruhe. His 
company, his sport, or his favour, was attractive, and 
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Other dwellings arose, in diverging lines from his lodge, 
which gradually assumed the character of a schloss. The 
streets, thereifoTe, form the radii of a circle, almost com¬ 
pleted round the castle, like the spokes of a wheel or th£ 
folds of a fan—so, it has been smd, as to draw the eye 
of the citizens, when they wish to see “how the wind 
blows,"’ to the castle weather-cock. The buildings are 
mean, the habitations of the 'people sombre, and the shops 
uninviting; but, in coirjpassion tp gouty toes, the streets 
are provided with trottoirs. Stultz, the tailor, holding a 
high name in his tr^e, obtained the higher title of Baron 
for founding an hospital in this city, which he endowed 
with nearly 10,000Z. The bookseller’s shop seemed, how¬ 
ever, saving the opera, to possess the greatest attraction 
for our travellers — showy, bright with Rhenish prints, 
and rich in English piracies. Here he found works of 
English authors of most recent date, and cheap enough to 
break th( heart of an author who writes only for lucre. 

The Sergeant remonstrated with the bibliopolist vendor 
on the morale Involved in the piratical part of his trade— 
how do learned lawyers mcasurb the morale of clients’ fees t 
“ O sir,’’ replied the publisher, “ these authors ought to 
thank ms instead of * complaining: if we had not their 
works at our own price we should never trouble our¬ 
selves about them, and they would have no reputation 
out of their own country.’’ Cogent enough this reason¬ 
ing, though not very gratifying where the love of money 
is the motive which inspjres the authorship. The Ser¬ 
geant thought it hard thus to “achieve European fame 
only through European* plunder.’’ The sultry streets 
were cheered by the bright green q;f orange-trees formed 
into ^liry avenues about the palace. The travellers re¬ 
sorted to the opera, where they admired the performers, 
who, loving their art, “ aejed and sung with all their 
hearts.’’ 

They visited Biorden, that they might refresh them- 
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selves for renewing their journey by a bath; but they 
found the accommodation coarse, and tlie attendance not 
polite, in a strange looking, wood-work, white-washed 
1)uilding, in the midst of a neglected orchard. The road 
was level, dusty, bordafted by stagnant ditches, and here 
and there shaded by a dismal tree. But the outline of 
hills in the Black Forest, which bounded the distant 
horizon, varied the monotony, and gave a touch of in¬ 
terest to the picture.' They tetumed to breakfast at 
Calrsruhe, where the equivocal statements of the landlord 
excited a little idle fuming and fussing, and suggested the 
possibility of his inconvenient love for the compstUy of 
his guests as a secret motive for procrastination in the 
arrangement of passports, &c. The journey on the nay 
to Baden stretched along the base of broad hills for many 
miles. I marked out, by my Guide's directions, Rastadt, 
a town on the Mourg, designed as a frontier fortress of 
the German confederation against French aggression, but 
marked by a deed of obloquy 4nd infamous perfidy, when 
Robeijot and Bonnier, envpys from revolutionary France, 
were nuirdcred as they retired from a congress; the only 
avowed pretexts for the cowardly assassination being an 
expectation that secret and imporfant papers miyhl be 
found on the persons of the victims. We pass Oes, a 
small village, where the valley begins to contract, when 
the old castle of Baden and castle-crowned Yberg appear 
on the left and right hand of the road. 

Baden, is j^he most picturesque, perhaps, of all the 
^atering-placcs that I visited: the old schloss, or castle- 
palace, stands looking down as a sentinel upon you be¬ 
fore you come within\he inclosure of hills. The town is 
situated on the other, or inner, side of the hill. The new 
castle of the Duke of Baden, with baronial pomp and the 
state of sovereign domination* looks down in survey of the 
subject populace, and is not admired as a modem struc¬ 
ture ; it can make no pretensions to beauty,•strength, or 

Q 3 
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gives it a picturesque and commanding aspect. But con¬ 
nected with this castle, and leading by some secret pas¬ 
sage to the alte schloss, there is a subterranean scene that 
is unique, and, from its historical 'association, worthy of 
description. Partially characterised by Roman memorials 
and obsolete designs, these qavemous recesses may have 
been,* when Rome’s proud empire swayed with greatest 
prosperity, and her legiAns occuj^ied this country, em¬ 
ployed for their baths, of which they were always exceed- 
ingly proud, and fn the arrangements and ornaments of 
whicB they expended the wealth of provinces. Chambers 
had been dug out of the solid rock below the castle: there 
passages penetrate into cool grottoes, or descend by wind¬ 
ing stairs into dreary dungeons, or whatever other dismal 
name they may bear, under the foundations of the schloss, 
where they had not the light of day. The only access 
originally was by a perpendicular shaft, down which the 
functionaries «f despotisnf passed to perform their mys¬ 
teries, when their victims, bowing to the tyrant’s rod, 
suffered the doom of malefactors, blindfolded and bound in 
chains, ^hile the iron entered ^heir souls. Beyond this depth 
was yet a deeper and a deeper cavern, whence they who once 
entered as suspected were hardly ever permitted to escape. 

The solid rock was excavated to give space for these 
dark and mysterious vaults. Doors, neither of wood nor 
of iron, but of solid stone, yet remain, fifteen hundred 
or two thousand pounds* in weight, whic];; were formed 
to move upon pivots, and fit into the solid stone walj, 
so that no mechanical power of the imprisoned could 
displace them. The circular cell, wilh walls, ceiling, fioor, 
and passages of cold dead stone, which could hear no woes 
and tell no tales of sorrow, was the receptacle provided 
for the victims of caprice, or the unyielding champions of 
liberty and truth. The doors themselves seemed to move 
by invisible power, and, when closed, so fitted their spaces 


though its position on the mountain-side 
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tlaat you would not imagine there was an opening for 
escape from the cell. Circuitous passages ltd from one 
chamber to another; but the entrance to others was by 
' 4rap-doorSy invisible except to the initiated. In one large 
cavern, called the HalJ of Judgment, you perceive stone 
benches still remaining, and the fragments of an appa-^ 
ratus, which signify the character of its secret court—a 
mysterious tribunal, over wUch, doubtless, the lord of the 
castle presided, or to* whose decisions bis sanction was 
given; and whose province used to be to try rebels or 
heretics. These were let down by means of a machine 
that would obey the dictate of the arbitrary rulers. . Pul¬ 
leys, moved by iron wheels and a rack, gave them this 
control. A deep, yawning well, descending, as it were, 
from one region or circle of hopelessness to another, con¬ 
ducted the prisoners till they were thirty or forty feet fur¬ 
ther below the foundations of the castle. Here the already 
doomed was tried; the judges,—no witnesses,—the nota¬ 
ries, the officials, all sitting in the grim ^ostume of the 
unhallowed and blaspheiyous Inquisition or the Vehmt 
Gerieht^ If the prisoner was found guilty, he was told to 
walk to the extremity of a jiassage and kiss an image of 
the Virgin. This image was an irdn frame that grasped 
him to its bosomy stung him to the heart with a thousand 
lancets, and dropped Jiira by a trap-door, on which he 
stood, into a deep and unlighted cave. 

Such was the punishment they called the “ baiser de la 
vierge,” and which elsewhere wtfs known as the “ maiden." 
If acquitted, he was put under a solemn vow, that he would 
never tell what had passed in* those dark and dreary 
regions; but warned there was a confederacy throughout 
the country that would assassinate him wherever he Should 
make known the secrets of the prison-house. This was a 
confederacy notoriously undter the protection of the go¬ 
vernment of that place. The Duke Ulrich of Wirtem berg 
was the last chief judge who presided.* Th^ court con- 
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sisted of somedmes as many as twelve judges. Before 
them lay a sword and a rope^ and the accused was called 
by an epithet signifying “child of the cord,” and his 
judgment was pronounced by signs. • 

I gladly avail myself of an extract firom a minute and 
•careful description of these caverns by Mr. lapnes Skene, 
of Edinburgh. The whole of his details are truthiul and 
vivid :—“ We were conducted to a winding staircase which 
])enetrates under the soathem tower, and by means of 
which an access has been arranged to the chambers exca¬ 
vated from the body of the rock. After descending a con¬ 
siderable way, we reached an apartment of Roman con¬ 
struction, apparently a swimming-bath, into which one of 
the hot springs had been conveyed. It is of considerable 
dimensions, of a regular oblong shape, and in every part 
of the structure the Roman architecture. At the termina¬ 
tion ot a sort of gallery, by which we are enabled to tra¬ 
verse this apartment, an opening in the wall, on the left, 
gives access into a vault. Before entering it, we were each 
furnished with a candle, and recommended by the guide 
to observe the greatest caution in our progress |:hxough 
the intricate mazes we were about to penetrate ; and how¬ 
ever prone these functionaries are in general to indulge in 
a little exaggeration, it is always best to fellow their ad¬ 
vice. In the wall of this vaulted .ante-chamber, which is 
partly excavated from the rock, two large Roman stone 
cisterns were pointed out to us, placed the one above the 
other. They were probably connected with the arrange¬ 
ments of the sudatorium, which formed so essential a part 
of the Roman bath. Beyond this vaulted apartment there' 
appeared no trace whatever of Roman work; here, most 
likely*, their structure clo,sed, as what followed distinctly 
indicated a different era, purpose, and mode of v^orking. 
Advantage had probably been taken, at a later period, of 
these Roman excavations, then neglected and in ruins, as 
a convenient meabs of accomplishing the ulterior excava- 
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tions designed; and they may even have suggested the 
idea of obtaining by that means an impenetrable conceal¬ 
ment connected with the castle. Ascending a few steps 
an opening in the rock, a narrow crooked passage into 
the heart of the rock itself, by which you reach a pretty 
large excav.ated apartment, from whence turning to the 
left a vault appears through gn opening in the wall. This 
leads to a second vault^ out of which there is an opening, 
which bears the marks* 6f haviiJg formerly been strongly 
barred by an iron door. From thence, following a narrow 
passage, you come to an extraordinary»circular apartment, 
or, rather, shaft, of great height, although not above six 
feet in diameter. As we looked upwards, we observed it 
to be divided into several stages, like a telescope; at each 
stage there was a trap-door, and these being at present all 
open, we were enabled to see entirely through. The 
length of this vertical tube is very considerable, being, we 
are told, upwards of seventy feet. The purpose of this 
singular contrivance, which ccAnmunicates^with the castle 
above, is repotted to have been the following;—The 
nature of the institution of the secret tribunal required 
not only the mo#t careful contrivances, adapted to the 
certain and absolute secrecy of its'proceedings, but like¬ 
wise favourable to the means of whiling the unhappy vic¬ 
tims to their fate by pretexts so plausible and various as 
not to give rise to suspicion. Various pretexts might 
suffice to lead the devoted victim either voluntarily to the 
Castle of Baden, or blindfolded and by force. The shaft 
I have just mentioned terminates in one of the lower 
apartments of the castle. Immediately over its mouth is 
said to have been placed a chair secretly suspended by a 
rope. The unwary stranger being invited to sit'down, 
was, upon a proper signal, instantly lowered into utter 
darkness—trap-door after tvtip-door closing as he sunk 
from tube to tube in this frightfully ominous passage. 
No sooner had he touched the bottom of the^dark abyss. 
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tlian an unknown hand in attendance below thrust him 
into an adjoining apartment; the opening into which being 
instantly closed by a ponderous stone door, completed the 
narrow circumference of the wall which shut him in on aK'' 
aides. So perfectly was this st^ne portal» which still 
'* exists, fitted to its opening, that, when closed, the circuit 
of the wall seemed even yet, and with the assistance of 
light, to be entire and uniform. Here the unhappy pri¬ 
soner was left to grope *in hopeless darkness until sum¬ 
moned before the dreaded tribunal.” 

The alte schlossf to which it has been alleged a sub¬ 
terranean passage from these caverns leads, was the ances¬ 
tral residence of the house of Baden, and, by its position, 
afforded them security from the rapine of foes till the 
right of private war was, in the fifteenth century, abo¬ 
lished ; when they descended from their lofty tower and 
chose the new chateau for their more settled abode. In 
the d )vastating war of the palatinate, the old castle was 
rendered a pic^presque ruin—was dismantled and reduced 
to its present state by the army of the French. 

Oh, what reason have we to bless God that we, live in 
a land of liberty! What reason have* we for gratitude, 
profound and devout,'that we live in the enjoyment of a 
religion that leaves every man to think for himself! 
What reason have we to acknowledge the Providence 
which fostered and matured the Protestant Reformation, 
which broke asunder the accursed bands of such impious 
and blasphemous usurpaVion of the ju(^ment-seat of 
Jehovah ! ^ 

A party, curious to see these dens of dismal story, were 
lowered down by tbe assistance anfl with the presence of 
a guide belonging to the place, and, unwittingly, they 
shut the stone door in this cell upon themselves, alf they 
had possessed the hyperboredh powers, and lifted up their 
voice like the floods of the swelling sea, they would not 
have been h/sard.* There they were shut up; their candles 
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one after another burned out; darkness, visible, dismal, 
and dreary, came upon them; hour after hour passed; 
they had left no notice with any party whither they had 
'^one, or with whom they had been associated as com* 
panions. It was supp 9 sed by their ftiends that they bad 
gone on an excursion to a distance; but the family of the * 
guide, towards night, began to inquire after him, and, 
after one little incident had been added to another, they 
concluded that he had gone, in b£s profession, to show the 
cave; and immediate measures for investigation were taken. 

They were delivered from their imminent peril, but not 
till they had received a warning, that, in the pursuit of 
pleasure, they might have met an untimely death; and 
many there are who go in quest of pleasure to bring them¬ 
selves to an unlooked-for end. Others have scaled the 
neighbouring heights and explored the woodland haunts 
of this sylvan and romantic country, or sketched the sur¬ 
rounding scenes “ from the highest gallery of the tallest 
surviving turretbut I must not on this occasion indulge 
the same ambition. The .capital of the ancient Suabia, 
though,surrounded by the flat vale of the Rhine, which, 
like a silvery thread, intersects the region, and the distant 
but towering pinnacles of the StraAurg Cathedr^, might 
indeed tempt to •expansion. The verdant and luxuriant 
glen of the Oes, however, captivates the wanderer, whether 
he hovers along the stream toward Leichtenthal, or saun¬ 
ters on the trimly-kept promenades of the antique city 
Aurelia Aquensis. The gentlft declivities are not only 

well wooded, but the verdant foliage is beautified by the 

* 0 

golden fruit pendant from the trees, while the very herb¬ 
age is enriched by luxurious melons strewed around in 
careless abundance. The spoils of summer in fntit and 
vintage anticipate the cares of autumnal husbandry. The 
heights are ornamented rathe!): than occupied with pavilion¬ 
like houses, the avenues lined with showy hotels ; and, 
amid flowering shrubs and green-shuttired pensions, arc 
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scattered in profusion bazaars for gew-gaws or shops 
finery. This was the place to Unger out a reverie of 
luxurious dreaming, as in a fairy bower—more in dan¬ 
ger from the interruptions of dissipation than the visioife* 
of romance. The shaded and torturous glades leading into 
the solitude of forest regions, or winding round to the 
inhabited retreats of secluded life, ofiered scope for one 
who would idly choose the noontide to fancy, or imagine 
the dark shapes of Gwman allegory, or patiently and 
laboriously pry into the mazy metaphysical abstractions 
of German philosophy. Here might the poet of Paradise 
mask his mortal Coinus in the leafy imaginations of the 
woods, and in Circean revelries recall the wealth of ro¬ 
mance and the power of fabled genii. 

In the upper part of the valley of the Oes stands the 
convent of Leichtenthal, a quadrangular building, with 
cowhouse and nunnery, barn and chapel. Through an 
avenui of shady oaks, and along the sparkling brook 
edging the ri(jji green metidow, we reach the village of 
Oberbeuem, with its hotel apd mineral fountain. But 
the chief scene of resort is within the woody grqunds on 
the banks of the Oes opposite to the town, to which there 
is access by two bridges. Charming walks are here laid 
out, houses of refreshment are furnished <ind prepared, and 
beneath the umbrageous trees row# of open booths, where 
every kind of useful or fancy article is collected, invite 
customers and promise bargains which will be remembered 
at home. The Conversation House (Maison de Conversa¬ 
tion) is the centre of general attraction. In front of it 
gently slopes a green lawn of beauteous verdure fringed 
with rows of chestnut-trees, when inriull leaf adding to the 
beau^; and on the hill-side contiguous is the park—a 
piece of ground laid out in the English style of artificial 
wilderness and garden; whilft a gravelled terrace in front 
of the refreshment-rooms serves to variegate the scene and 
supply a prpmenSde for those who wish a change. The 
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scene may pi'ovoke to solitude; and should the poetic 
aspiration, 

“ Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness I” 

be irrepressible, there are twenty different paths in the 
depths of dark wood or in the heights of mountain gran¬ 
deur so completely secluded, that the aoUtaire may fancy 
himself remote from the haunts of men as well as from 
war’s alarms. The railway doeynot come nearer to the 
town than within two and a half or three miles. 

The Maison de Conversation is rented to a company, 
who pay the ducal proprietor 35,000 florins as rental, and 
pledge themselves to expend eight times as much more— 
altogether, 25,0002. per annum, for maintaining the walks 
and buildings. It would be a child’s dream to imagine 
that all this money is realised in giving guests facilities 
for conversation or profitable intercourse as rational beings. 
Other purposes, then, are really and even ostensibly con¬ 
templated. Let us enter undei^the guidance of some who 
had not the caution or the scruples I shouft have to con¬ 
quer. Here is a group sketched by a master hand. “ The 
floor, o^ smooth hard wood, is a vast open expanse ; on 
which are promenading persons from nearly all ijuarters 
of Europe. The young Frenchman, whose mind takes in 
but tw'o permanent ideas—the cut of his beard, and the 
shape of his trouser-straps; the tall, light-haired Prus¬ 
sian, distinguished by his yellow moustache, and the order 
of his button-hole ; the respectable man and his wife, who 
have come up* from Brabant on a pretence of seeking 
Health, and are wondering at finding themselves in such a 
scene; the neatly-drqssed English young lady, and her 
quiet, gentlewomanly mamma; the Austrian count, the 
Russian prince ; the Frankfort banker; and so on to the 
end of tlie chapter : representatives from all nations ; and 
scarcely two parties speaking the same language, or be¬ 
longing to the same rank in society : high and low, how- 
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ever, Christian and Jew, all mingle together, so fiar as 
pefnonal proximity is concerned. * But what are all the 
people doing, or thinking of?’ ” 

I feel as if Mr. Talfourd had too lightly skimmed tbs*”^ 
busy, morbid, and suicidal company, or their more than 
fiend-like occupation and infatuated pursuits. Yet we 
may learn something, by looking at the whole by the aid 
of his vision. He followed “ all the Baden world to that 
world within it, where^’ he writes, “ I cannot say that 
‘ hope never comes,’ but where ‘ torture unconsumed still 
urges.’ In plain English, to the great, legalised, legiti¬ 
mate hell! Ours was but a glimpse of Erebus—transient 
as that of Ulysses, and almost as spectral. We were 
mere ‘barren s pectatorswe toiled not at whist, neither 
did we spin at roulette; but our English respectability 
unruffled in English silence: so that it is hardly fair to 
give our stolen impressions of the great pleasure-house. 

‘ Thro agh what varieties of untried being ’ we might have 
passed, if we, who came t« stare, had remained to play, it 
is as idle to cogitate as ‘ what lay the syrens sang,’ or 
any other of Sir Thomas Brown’s questionings.”^ It was 
thus “ at sober eve ” he entered “ the enchanted palace 
of passion, and gaze^on the figures of winners and losers, 
as at the chimeras of a dream.” But not so have hun¬ 
dreds, who ventured merely as curious spectators, and 
retired as bankrupt and disordered maniacs. 

I will give the details of one game. ” It is the old affair 
—roulette—a gaming-taWe, of a longish shape, covered 
with green cloth, marked and numbered itf compartments, 
and sustaining a dish, with its revolving centre and rapidlp^- 
circling ball. The ball slackens in Jts course; jerk it goes 
into a hollow in the moving centre; two or three thalers 
are pitched to the fortunate winners by the croupjer; and, 
with a small wooden rake, iie sweeps up everything else 
which has been perilled on the throw. Other stakes are 
planted, some oif one number and some on another. The 
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old gentleman on the left chooses to stake a Napoleon on 
the compartment No. 81 ; while the lady beside him, 
whose kid-gloved fingers are spasmodically playing with a 
•green net purse, tries two open pieces on an open patch 
near the comer: to make sure, she has pushed them into 
their place by means of one of the rakes. What anxiety, 
what intense interest follows! Whirl—the marble flies 
round its course—rat, tat, tat—^it is trying to make a 
lodgment in the contrafy movinj* centre;—there—it has 
sunk into one of the hollow compartments! ' Trente- 

une!' cries the croupier. Thirty-six Napoleons are 
counted, and shoved by the ever-ready rake to the for¬ 
tunate old gentleman. The lady and all the rest of them 
have lost. Does the old gentleman pocket his prize? 
No. Without moving a muscle of his countenance, he 
consults a card before him, (for he is one of that infatuated 
class of persons who believe in the doctrine of chances,) 
and he keeps a record of throws by pricking his card with 
a pin. That card is his vade-mecum. Having gravely 
consulted it, he lays the whole thirty-sevell pieces on the 
patch last occupied by the lady, and which wins or loses 
according to colour, not according to number. This change 
is dangerous: however, the Wbrds, le»jeu est fait (tlie game 
is made) have been uttered; the ball again whirls. Won¬ 
derful ! the old man’s colour is the colour of the hollow 
into which the ball has sunk. He receives a duplication 
of his venture, or thirty-seven gold pieces. One Na¬ 
poleon has, in three minutes, bpen increased to seventy- 
four Napoleoift! This is too much, as he thinks, to 
ftake; so he selects a number, *and places upon it five 
pieces. In a twinkling they are gone: his card has been 
a deceiver.” Look at another. “ A caxd-table engaging a 
group of busy votaries. Rolls of thalers; heaps of five- 
franc pieces, Napoleons, sovereigns, and Frederick-d’ors 
in front of the croupier, shortened and lengthened, and 
ever without satisfying the desires, or curing the folly 
of the adventurous gamesters. Nothing lik^ boisterous 
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passion is anywhere observable;” though one>half of the 
guests have come to try to win money by gambling. 

But look again to this intensely eager group. There, 
there are men, whose age would bespeak their near 
proach to death, with all the ardent intensity of the most 
greedy covetousness, watching the throw of the ball, or 
the character of the card. There are here rooms or t&bles 
for every kind of gaming—ecarte; rouge et noir; roulette; 
and other games which, happily, I am ignorant of. Every 
provision is made for them ;—and the clutches of gold that 
are gathered. One says, “ I choose such and such a 
Louis-d’or puts it on such a place, and, upon the throw, 
stakes 16 of these; another doubles it—32; another 
doubles it—6^^; another doubles it—128 : and they are 
all staked, and brought in at once. Peasants that have 
come from the country to sell their milk ; dairy-women 
that have come to sell their butter; resort to these scenes 
of infernal ruin ;—and ruined they are, as men and women. 
Indeed, I know no infatus^tion equal to that of gambling. 
Drinking is bad and debasing; but gambling is worse. 
Gambling is the perfection of intoxication. It is some¬ 
thing like the ether of madness; and the man that begins 
to play- or bet for a sixpence', whether it be at a watering- 
place in Germany, or in a lyceum, in a singing-gallery, 
or in a Manchester Tattersal, is opening the gates of 
his own damnation, if God does not arrest him. There 
is nothing that is so ruinous. You may combine drinking 
and gambling; and theq, you have a railroad seat and an 
express train for the destruction of the ;jinner. I trust 
that where my voice can reach, and where my influence 
can extend, whether it be for pence or pleasure, gambling 
will shunned, as you would shun the fire and brimstone 
of eternal perdition. 

The reputation of Baden »is identified with the springs; 
which date their celebrity as far hack as the youth of 
Rome, and before she bowed her neck to imperial domi¬ 
nation. There are thirteen fountains of mineral water; 
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the heat of some rising to 140 degrees of Fahrenheit, or 
54 degrees of Heaumur; and some of them less by 17 
degrees. These springs burst from the rock at the foot 
the castle, and flow in profuse abundance. The inha¬ 
bitants scald their slaughtered pigs and their poultry, pre¬ 
paratory for culinary processes, in the flowing waters of 
the hot spring. It is therefore evident the water is too 
fervid either for bathing ,or drinkmg before it has cooled. 
Ursprmg, the original s[iring, hai?, like the Kochbrunncn, 
never ceased for thousands of years to afford a plentiful 
supply, night and day, summer and A^ter, of the same 
fever heat, the same taste and qualities. Three millions 
of cubic inches of water every twenty-four hours, almost 
leads to the conclusion, that along this whole track there 
rages some most gigantic and fearfub volcano, whose cal¬ 
cined embers are preparing for the final conflagration. 
Dr. Koelrutter analysed a pint of water at 7392 grains, 
which he found to contain 23 -^ths grains of solid 
matter; of which the principal*ingredient ^ 16 grains) is 
common sea-salt; while the sulphate, muriate, and car¬ 
bonate of lime, were 6^ grains ; and the remainder mag¬ 
nesia, traces of iron, and cai^onic acid gas. Thg place 
where the water principally issues is, lor one reason, desig¬ 
nated Schrcckengarten. Here snails were once bred for 
the tabic. The same part of the town is also locally 
named Hell. In the coldest weather snow never rests 
upon it, nor does the heat ever abate. This may remind 
us of the profjliet’s inquiry, “ \Vho can dwell with de- 
Ajpuring fire ? who can dwell with everlasting burnings ?” 
The fire that never shall be quenched, and the lake which 
burncth with fire and brimstone, are powerful expressions ; 
but not stronger than these natural phenomena would 
warrant the student of God’s providence to expect in the 
word of God’s truth, employed to set forth the invisible 
things of His government, and the demoiwtrations of His 
might. «> 
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Switzerland Interest in vbiting this* countiy —> Contiguous pro* 
Vinces—The capital of Alsatia—Mountains and rivers—Basel— 
Constance — Early reform — Protestantism and liberty — Swiss 
scenery and histcny—Zurich and Berne'-Minor cantons and pa¬ 
triotic struggles. 

The course w'lich I have sketched for myself to traverse 
this evening, and on which I invite your company, in¬ 
cludes, for our prospective journey, a line of country the 
most celebrated for natural and romantic scenery, and the 
habitations of a people whose history is the most renowned 
iu the annals of national' freedom. The first and most 
distinguished of all the cities in the country contiguous, 
is Strasburg; the provincial capital of what anciently was 
called Alsatia. The territory of Baden extends as far up 
the rigbt side of the iiver (the left as you ascend) as Basel. 
But I crossed the Rhine at Khel; once a fortress, often 
the victim of warlike devastation ; but now, in appearance, 
nothing more than a scattered village. The route from 
Strasburg by railway proceeds along the base of the Vosges 
mountains ; which reach up to, and may be reckoned a 
continuation of the mountains of the JurU. The highest 
of the Vosges is the Bolch, about 4320 feet; and the whole, 
stretching along as a natural rampart, battlemented by 
towe?rs and castles, in ruins mostly, forms a picturesque 
contrast with the plain from Strasburg to St. Louis, in the 
valley of the Upper Rhine. The Ban de la Roche, ren¬ 
dered classic ground to the Christian philanthropist, by the 
ministerial laboDixs of the pastor Oberlin, lies among these 
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hills, to the right of the traveller’s route. It is a heau> 
tiful country, mingled though its associations he with 
Swiss scenery and French donunation, German manners 
~asid Alpine simplicity. The valleys among these moun¬ 
tains are the homes of many w'arm and genuine affections, 
of many primitive and pastoral scenes, of much rural and 
natural culture and grandeur; hut the people are, as a 
multitude, poor and laggard in their social improvements. 
Between Strasburg andt St. Louit some important towns 
will invite attention, such as Schlettstadt, Colmar, and 
Mulhausen. But of these 1 will not nyw speak. 

St. Louis borders upon the territory of Basel. My detour 
will include this first or border canton of the confederated 
states of Switzerland, and the proximate canton of Berne, 
Neufchatel, Lausanne in the cantoi^ of Vaud, and the 
most noted, though least extensive of all the confederacy, 
the city of Geneva. Following the course which 1 took, 
the traveller passes along the face of the Alps, and be¬ 
comes familiar with the grand •outline, the characteristic 
features of this mountainous region. T^e magnificent 
panorama lies before you grouped, not crowded, but ranged 
as an orderly exhibition of nature’s grandest works. The 
tout ensemble is Alpine magnificence reposing in the sub¬ 
lime majesty of the everlasting hills. The loftiest summits 
of those peerless and clustering heights are brought into 
full vieu'; and present to the traveller the geographical 
aspect of the country with great and picturesque effect. 
My time did not permit that I should traverse the cantons 
of Zurich, Lu9eme, and Unterwalden; though 1 looked 
wstfully to the land of Tell, aild should have deemed a 
pilgrimage to the scenes of his boyhood, and of his son’s 
boyhood, around Altorf and Fluelen—more grateful than 
a mere youthful romance, and more exciting in the re¬ 
membrance than all the poetig fictions which local legends 
have interwoven, or the dramatic muse has inspired in the 
strains of her sons of song. It had not abeen to ascertain 
the truth or fiction, the fact or allegory, of G^sler’s atro- 
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city, or Tell’s parental anguieh, fortitude, or revenge; or 
merely to trace the rude inscriptions which mark the spot 
where stood the younger Tell, sustaining on his head the* 
apple, ivhich his father was doomed to sever or pierce hla 
son *,—^but I should have stayed here as on the classic 
ground of liberty—wandered as around the cradle where 
mountain ramparts sheltered the infancy of republican free¬ 
dom—>and imagined that I was fostering sympathies, and 
endearing associations andprincipks to my own heart, which 
are destined yet to prevail more widely, and sway a more 
beneficent influenee upon mankind. With a thousand 
times more interest should I have loitered and lingered in 
the valleys of Uri, than ascended the rock which bears the 
Lion of Lv ;emc: a monument to the mercenary janissaries, 
the Swiss Guards, who were cut to pieces in August, 1702, 
in the defence of the royal Bourbons, against the mad¬ 
dened revolutionists of Paris. What a degeneracy for the 
ra:e of patriotic Swiss, whose ancestry had sought and 
found liberty among the kincccssiblc crags and fastnesses 
of their own loved lands, to be the paid guardsmen, the 
pampered menials, and helmetcd and armed defenders of 
despots and national plunderers, till, by the most reckless 
and grinding oppression, they' had driven myriads into 
fierce and parricidal, sanguinary and convulsive warfare! 
The elder Bourbons infuriated subject France by lust and 
royal exaction, and paid their Swiss Guards with the 
price of blood,—the wages of iniquity. With the desperate 
fidelity of the brigand, and the honour of the hired ban¬ 
ditti, the hirelings stood by the dens of their prey, and 
the chiefs who had allured them. And, still more strange, 
the citizens of their republican fatherland have reared 
on tl^fcl rock The Lion of Lucerne ” and of the world ! 

I bojtow Sergeant Talfourd’s description of this monu¬ 
ment. . “ 

“ Although the situation is chosen with a noble daring, 
the open side of a bare rock, surmounting a still pool of 
^ark water—and the circumstance of the sole figure being 
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sculptured out, of that rock arrests the aitention of the 
spectator.—Yat situation, circvuustanoe, and material, are' 
nothing compared with the expression of the figure itself. 
->«Jhe stricken and -dying lion, grasping trith his paw, as 
by instinct, more aifectb|( as it has almost waned to me¬ 
chanical, the lily of the Bourbons. There is surely no 
image, in stone or nlarblc, of stricken power and bcautiftil 
resignation—of fidelity imparting sweetness to death— 
of true heroic suffering, but above despair—so eloquent as 
this! We should say it is superior to the occasion which 
prompted it, if such a work of genius were not truer than 
our theories. If I had not seen that patient and dying 
lion, I should have thought that, although no form of hu¬ 
manity, that has mastered the ftar of death, can ever be 
witho\it kindred with the heroic, it% lowest attributes 
would sufiice for mercenary soldiers, yielding up their 
lives in pursuance of their bargain with a foreign power. 
Bnt in the presence of this eloquent testimonial to the 
dead, I cannot help attributing 1*) them son^c sympathy 
with the ancient greatness yf the monarchy in whose 
service they fell, investing their moral dignity, and then- 
fate, with a human interest, w^hieli no written history could 
give them.” * 

The Righi, a mountiiin, nearly 6,000 feet high, rises 
from the opj) 0 ‘'ite shore ,of the lake; and at its farther 
base'is situated the town of Scnwvz, the capital of its 
owui diminutive canton. Bounded, as it is, by the six 
cantons, Zurich, St. Gall, Glarus, Uri, Lucerne, and Zng, 
it has given naAc to the entire region of Schwyzerland; 
though the whole of its population's under 14,000 ; and 
the inhabitants of the town do not exceed 5,000. It 
neither produces nor consumes much corn; but subsists 
chiefly by, its trade in cattle; for which its mountains, 
in summer, afford excellent pasturage; and its visitors 
provide a market. 

I had a strong and almost resistless inclfliatio^ to have 
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diverged, in my rente to Schaffhausen, to pay my tribute 
to the earlier fountains of the Rhine, and to look at what 
is called, by some, the source of the Danube. The cata¬ 
ract of the Rhine had especial charms for me; andoto 
have traced this river thus far would have been an era 

I 

of life’s course to which my memory would have often 
looked back. “ In the Rhine Fall,” we are told, “ the 
wntt*r is all in all; the senses become filled with its 
majesty, till it swulloH-s up aU other impressions; and 
you have no eye but for its ever-flashing spray; no ear 
but for its iievcib-pausing thunder.” Here, too, should I 
have been drawn into other scenes of historical interest. 

Constance, which once held within its dungeons the 
heroic H ’ss, and the mighty and fitful Jerome of Prague ; 
and from within whose gates, where had assembled the 
deh'gntos of the Vatican, the princes of the empire, and the 
cardinal lords of episcopacy, as the conncil of Christendom 
ind the synod of the church, went forth to martyrdom and 
the flames those sons of thunder, and precursors of the 
Reformation. The infamous popes, Jolin and Benedict, 
the mercenary and temporising Martin, the treacherous 
and pusillanimous Sigismund, and even the Bohemian 
nobles, who felt their humiliation in their sorrow, left no 
such traces to awaken my sympathies, and to lead me on 
to further wanderings, as did .the eloquent and highly 
honoured confessors; who, in the midst of martyrdom, 
quenched the violence of fire, and left a fragrance in their 
ashes which has to this ■day perfumed the spot where their 
stake was planted, and where their seraph spirit was dis¬ 
enthralled from the chains of human tyranny. 1 would 
have visited Zurich as well as Constance, and admired it 
no(^ less for tlie memory and labours of Myconius and 
Zwingle, as early reformers; than for its manpfacturing, 
diet-holding, reforming and educating enterprises in mo¬ 
dem times; and even more for its association in early 
fiontroveisy wfth the question of the spirituality of the 
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church as “ a eommwniiy of trine believen" than for the 
pellucid beauty of its lake; whose shores are be^iinkled 
with villages and villas, manufactories, mills, and churches, 
^hiefly white,) with scarce a hint of Alpine grandeur. 
Yet, more than all th^se, I wished to visit Geneva and 
Lausanne, and to realize the love of kindred spirits where 
Calvin and Farel laboured jn the work of reformation, 
and left a reformed church partially emancipated; but 
destined, by its secular-alliance and subserviency to civil 
powers, to become obscured in errors, and deprived of its 
liberty, prostrated in formalism; and requiring as well as 
awakening the fervid eloquence, the historical labours, and 
Christian sympathies of a Malan, a Merle D’Aubigne, 
and Gaussen, a Scherer, a La Harpe and Empaytaz. 

Proceeding from Baden by railway, we pass through 
what I have called the scattered village of Khel, to the 
station of the Chemin de Per, which borders on the Rhine, 
about a mile and a half, or perhaps more, from its banks; 
and are conveyed by omnibus* from Khel to Strasburg, 
crossing the Rhine by a bridge of boats. In t^e midst of the 
river is an island, connected on both sides with the main 
land by the bridge of boats. The French custom-house, 
where pensioned and insolent idlenesif haunts with ravenous 
greed, interposes here, to exact a miserable coin from the 
speculating traveller yjho has purchased a few German 
toys, or a little of the trans-Rhenal produce. You are again 
reminded of the folly of governments interfering with the 
commerce of nations, whether frmn one country or another 
of the world. f[f it be but a hand-bag you carry with you. 
It matters not; all must be submitted to the critical in¬ 
spection of the Douane, or custom-house officer. You 
must stand or sit on your vehicle, till each package of 
every kjnd has been scrutinized; and, it may be, the most 
clean and tidy clothing, tuitied upside down and inside 
out, ostensibly to Satisfy them that you are carrying 
nothing contraband. Having passed the'^scrutiny of these 
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cormorant mercenaries, the tourist or stranger is not 
yet delivered from their importunity: they have (shall I 
call it the hardihood ?) to come and touch the rim of their 
hat with a salute, and stand in the posture of solicitationr, 
as if they would intimate, “We should thank you to re¬ 
member the custom-house officer.” If it means anything 
so as to secure a gift, it would imply : “ I have not been 
faithful in the discharge of my duty; I have suffered such 
things to pass which I might have seized, or I might have 
taxed.” If it have not such a meaning, I should say it 
means an insult to ihe individual who has been obstructed 
in his progress, and has been required to afford facilities for 
such inspection. Having finished the task inflicted by this 
officer, year onward movement is ag.ain abruptly arrested ; 
and you ask, “ Whet is this ?” “ Your passport, sir.” 

Every one must present his passport before he can 
enter within the walls of the city of Strasburg. This 
I assport, as I explained to you, contains a description 
of your profession and pt /son; an account of your age, 
and the various marks by which they may detect you, 
should you prove to be a political emissary; taking no 
account of the accidents of wear and tear which may have 
occurred in the inte'rval of time since it was dated. I 
was alarmed with the apprehension of a difficulty even 
greater, or a more insurmountable discrepancy, and 
arising from a more trivial cause. Indeed T saw nothing 
for me but a return, or imprisonment under the custody 
of a gendarme. 1 felt in a most vexatious fix when we 
halted; for, in order to escape any delay tn the scrutiny 
that I knew awaited n^e, I had left the heavier par^ 
of my luggage at Heidelberg, anck merely furnished my¬ 
self with a hand-bag, carrying what I thought would 
supply my wants in Switzerland. I would advise all 
parties who wish to travel^with speed to do the same. 
In my haste, however, when summoned to exhibit my 
credentials, ever^ turn 1 gave the contents of my bag, 1 
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missed the passport, and fancied 1 had left it in my port¬ 
manteau. The vexation of having to travel back, without 
having accomplished the object of my journey, would have 
l^^cn great, and surely would not have exalted the French 
system of espionage in my esteem, or inclined me to admire 
their government. Happily, however, for me, by exca¬ 
vating the little hag, and turning out everything that it 
contained, and unfolding every separate item, to my inef¬ 
fable relief 1 discovered jny passpf>rt. This I had to leave 
with the officer at the gates of Strasburg; and the next 
day paid a person to call at the passgort-office, and pro¬ 
cure its return, wuth the functionary’s attestation that all 
■w'as correct: though he had no opportunity of testing its 
statements, or ascertaining that 1 was the person therein 
described. ^ 

We entered Strasburg. It is a low, thickly-built, close, 
fetid, and, you would say, unwholesome looking city. 
The river Ill runs into it, I might say, rather than through 
it. There are so many intersgctions of the city, and the 
waters are deposited in such abundance rSundabout and 
within the city, that it seems to be a congeries or mass 
of islands enclosed within strong W'alls and fortifications. 
This peculiarity of the loealit/of Strasburg has beeti taken 
advantage of by the French engineers; and they can so 
submerge the surrounding country by the river Ill, that 
they may render the citadel altogether inaccessible to 
any adversary, to any assault or siege. Supplied with 
adequate provision for the peopk within, this fortress may 
continue securf without battle, and even for months with¬ 
out danger. The ramparts of this city are strong; and, 
according to the judgment of military engineers, impreg¬ 
nable, when accompanied with the facilities or advaatages 
for protection arising from the river. Within the walls 
they have always about 6,000 troops. The city itself 
contains somewhere between 50,000 and 60,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. They have the military schools‘for that part of 
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France within the fortifications, where the most con¬ 
summate and gentlemanly art of killing to the greatest 
advantage, and at the least possible notice, and with the 
least possible difficulty, is attained. To those that a>>- 
sign to themselves this profession, that notable art is 
taught, and they study it, with the most consummate 
ability. I do not know whether you would designate 

such occupation the work of a savage, or the work of 

# 

a civilised person; but- they pnde themselves in their 
accomplishment in what they call infernal machines. 
They would probably not transgress the strict laws of pro¬ 
priety and truth, were they to denominate them hellish 
instruments. Were you to take the word diabolical, and 
apply it t. the whole system, you would approach even 
nearer to the truth The science, which is here so ex¬ 
pertly studied, can surely trace no higher origin than in 
him who was a murderer from the beginning. If liars are 
o’ their father, the deviJ, what will truth call soldiers? 
and if no murderer has eternal life abiding in him, what 
will he the portion of him w'ho hateth his brother ? I do 
not tliink we are warranted in forming any other estimate 
of the principle on w'hich is conducted a military school. 

In the city of Strisbiirg, and almost in the whole pro¬ 
vince round about, the people are Gennans, who are the 
native descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants; and 
generally retain much of the German character, and speak 
the German language; though their modish habits, their 
theatres, and amusements, are characterised by French taste. 
The object of greatest interest, and that which is the roost 
remarkable as a lion at Strasburg ; which most excites the 
attention of travellers; and is said <o reward the scientific 
and professional examination of those who visit the place, 
is the cathedral. The tow'er of that cathedral is 24 feet 
higher than any other building in the world. It is 24 feet 
higher than the highest of all the pyramids of Egypt. The 
cathedral itself is a very massive building: a spacious 
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edifice within j about 320 feet in length, by 180 or nearly 
200 feet in breadth. Within its walls, and under the same 
magnificent roof, are various chapels, altars, confessionals, 
aj^d sanctuaries for the performance of service, and shrines 
for the celebration of rites, which they vainly offer in 
honour of canonized rftid patron saints. Some of these 
shrines are reputed of peculiar sanctity. A pulpit, of 
carved stone, is reckoned bne of the most handsome 
interior ornaments. The stone js in every part richly 
sculptured, standing on six columns, all niched, and filled 
with Scripture figures, finely cut. The roof which over¬ 
hangs it is of the chastest and most finished workmanship. 
There are vaults under the floor, occasionally occupied for 
the mysteries of a dark religion ; the window is of mani¬ 
fold and richly painted glass. They have a clock that is 
called an astronomical clock, that exhibits on its face, by 
the working of the machinery within, the various signs of 
the zodiac, and the movements of the stars. 

This clock had been the construction of a native of 
Strashurg, aud was kept going for a considetable time; hut 
the man dying who was able to wind and keep it in rejiair, 
the works yrerc allowed to decay, and its movements to 
become irregular. It stood, € think, for fifty yeariwwithout 
serving any purpose but to be a monument of the amazing 
skill in mechanism of some great unknown man who had 
died, and a proof of the ignorance of the people that lived. 
Sergeant Talfourd is, I think, rather severe on this chef- 
d'oeuvre of horologic and horo^opic, of astronomctric and 
the Luna-rota*y workmanship. He says, “ It is a mere 
•foolish toy, comprising.several pieces of unmeaning me¬ 
chanism.” The assiduous skill which contrived an auto¬ 
maton, that should “ show the day of the month as well 
as any penny almanack,” and send out “ twelve figures 
of the apostles, when it strij^es certain hours,” was quite 
as deserving of commemoration as the “ glorious pile,” or 
the “ painted window in richest and thiejeest light,” which 
“ less hallowed than enchanted” the place. • 
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A clock-maker of Strasburg applied himself to his very 
skilful and nice art, and managed to search out the secret 
of this famed clock. Now it goes, and strikes its hours. 
It is a magnificent piece of machinery, and a proof of t^e 
skill of man, surprising for the time when it was con¬ 
structed. The tower of this cathedral I have spoken of as 
being elevated ; but that is not its only peculiarity. You 
would think, surveying its Inasonry and superstructure, 
that it is a wonderful ^frame of Hvire-work, so light and 
airy, that you see daylight in every direction through the 
tower. And yet it has stood 400 years ; 140 feet higher 
than the solid mass of St. Paul’s in London; the wind 
whistling through it, and the storm raging around it; and 
the stone so sharp, that, when you are inside of it, even to 
look at it, you would think it is cast-iron, and iron cast in 
the sharp grooves of the finest mould; so singularly durable 
are the stones of which it has been composed. Tliis net- 
tirg is described, in Hope’s Architecture, as in detached 
arcades and pillai’s ; which^ notwithstanding their delicacy, 
from the hardstess and excellent preservation of the stone, 
are so tnie and sharp, as to look like a veil of cast-iron. 

The solid mass contains a circular window, *48 feet 
in diaaneter, and risfs to *he height of 230 feet; i. e. 
higher than the towers of York Minster. It was intended 
that there should he two towers. How often this has 
occurred in the course of erection, as related in the History 
of Continental Cathedrals! There has always been more of 
piety in the design, or of jjurpose in the liberality, than in 
their execution. The man who constructed, the airy open 
work, or designed it, died in the midst of the erectionJ 
His son carried on the structure after the father's death; 

and Sabina, the daughter of the first architect, Erwin 

0 

of Steinbach, followed her brother, and superintended the 
construction of this cathedral. The foundation was laid 
in 1015, and the tower w^as finished in 1439. Four hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four years was the building in reaching 
its summit./ What perseverance! and for what purpose ? 
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The niches in front and round about this cathedral are 
filled with the images or effigies of kings and heroes, who 
were celebrated at the time the cathedral was built, or who 
risen to celebrity afterwards. I have said that there 
are the basements of two towers . there were to have been 
two towers- One of th#m, however, stopped short 300 feet 
from the ground; and various individuals have attempted 
to show the steadiness of their foot—and I was going to 
say, the heaviness of tljeir head/-by feats upon the top 
of that tower. There was one man, a priest, or curi 
he was called, of the cathedra], who undertook to walk 
round the ridge of this lower tower, and did it: another 
man said that was nothing to what he could do—^he would 
run round the ridges of the tower three times. He ran 
round twice; and, attempting the third, he toppled over, 
and was dashed to pieces at the bottom of the tower. He 
had a dog with him at the top of the tower: the dog leaped 
over after his master, and shared his fate. This event has 
been commemorated by an imagp of the dog on the spring, 
just over the top of the tower. There wfts a lady who 
thought that she would gain celebrity by coming to her 
end from the top of that tower; and she took the fatal 
leap. One of the pinnacles from the under part*of the 
building caught her shoe: the shoe was left, but she 
reached the bottom, and effected her own destruction. 
The architects of the time were called to perpetuate the 
tradition and the safety of the shoe ; and there is a memo¬ 
rial of the shoe upon the pinnacla, cut in stone. 

So much for ahe appearance of the tower, and historical 
associations connected with it. Yotl can at once judge con¬ 
cerning its purposes, or the purposes for which it was appro¬ 
priated, when I tell you that one of the darkest, the most 
bigoted, and least instructed parts of the Roman Catholic 
community of France occupy dthat cathedral for service; 
to whom it answers, not as the source of light, but as the 
iron and resistless extinguisher upon religious principle 
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among the people. In the town of Strasburg, as I told 
you, Guttenbcrg, the inventor of printing, carried on 
his process in secret for several years. They have 
erected a monument commemorative of Guttenberg’s in¬ 
vention; but the best monument that they could con¬ 
struct, would be to establish the freedom of that press, the 
efficiency and operation of which, as a reflector and dis¬ 
tributor of knowledge and of thoughts, Guttenberg disco¬ 
vered. At the presenl^j, moment* the inhabitants are not 
allowed to print anything but what has passed under the 
scrutiny of a censor; and if the most virtuous citizens 
print anythmg in defence of Protestantism, they expose 
themselves to virulent persecution, imprisonment, or exile. 

I wandt/ed hither and thither along the ramparts, and 
ventured as far as^I thought I might without exciting 
suspicion ; and, indeed, several times I could imagine 
I saw a disguised gendarme tracking my steps, whilst I 
w ent from one face of the defences to another to examine 


its fosses, bulwarks, and military strength. It was forti- 
fled under the superintendence of the celebrated engineer 
Vauban, and is generally reckoned a secure possession of 
France. Strasburg was a free city in the German con- 
federacy till the timd of Louis the Fourteenth. Treacher¬ 
ously, and without provocation, in a. time of peace, his 
army took possession of the city, and, by new works, his 
successor, Louis the Fifteenth, rendered it impregnable as 
a frontier town of the Bas Rhin. Except the meaningless 
idolatry rendered to the* printer Geinsflesch Guttenbcrg, I 
saw no monuments of the people’s gratitude or expression 
of popular feeling. TKe mausoleums to martial heroes Ire 
the tribute of the rulers rather than of the ruled; and I 
senrtinized them without either sympathy or interest. 
They signified nothing as illustrating the mmd of the 
population. Marshal Saxe is immortalised by the chisel 
of the sculptor PigaUe, by direction of Louis the Fifteenth, 
In the church di St. Thomas, the marshal'appears descend- 
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ing to the grave with a calm mien, 'while France, as a 
b^utiful female figure, attempts to resist death and pre • 
vent the apotheosis of the marshal. General Kleher has 
i)een re-interred in a vault in the centre of the parade 
place, and a bronze statuary device placed over his re¬ 
mains. 1 saw, also, fhe moniunent erected on the island 
in the Rhine to General Dessaix, and laconically inscribed, 
“A Dessaix I’Armee du jkhin, 1800.” The sufferings 
and disgrace inflicted on the J^s in this city have been 
unrelenting till modem times. In 1348, two thousand of 
them, accused of poisoning the wells^(a plague then pre¬ 
vailed,) were deemed guilty, and consumed in the flames, 
in the street called Brand Strasse. No Jews were thence¬ 


forward allowed to live within the walls, and the Hebrew 
wanderer had to hasten out so sooi^ as a horn was blown 
on the munster tower every evening. Nowhere did they 
suffer more causeless and tyrannical persecutions. 

From Strasburg, as I have stated, I took my route to 
Basel, by the base of the Vosges, and up the valley of the 
Rhine. The train travelled at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour and as we proceeded, whether tlirough villages and 
towns, whether among umbrageous trees or on the open 
plain, I did not lose sight *of the* tower of StrJsburg for 
nearly an hour and a half. It continued to rear its lofty 
pinnacle to the clouds above every intermediate object; 
and even when we had left other minarets or towers be¬ 


t 


tween us and the sky, while they dwindled into shadowy 
and fading tiipers, the tower of Strasburg peered into the 
blue aether, •and seemed an airy thing whose destiny was 
to adorn the horizon and pfiint to regions above the 
clouds. I remember ^0 similar impression to that which 
was hereby produced except when I saw, some •sixty or 
eighty miles at sea, the Peak of Teneriffe. I can, there¬ 
fore, believe Mr. Chambers, when he writes, “At this 
altitude, nearly three hundred feet from the ground, the 
whole country for fifty miles round lay spread out like a 
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garden ^before us, with the branchings Rhine nduding 
through ft like tilTer threada. The town itnmediat^jr 
beneath seemed a peni>up group of hofuses with dingy 
roofis of brown flat tiles, and we gaeed down i^ion tho 
people, as they moved to and fro in the market-place, as 
one may he supposed to look upoH the diminutive bustle 
of an ant-hill.” 

I took my journey at an early hour, and chose an open 
carriage by the railway, much fhat I might economise 
a^ that T might really sec the country to the best advan¬ 
tage ; and, assuredly^ it is by such a conveyance that the 
traveller, in ordinarily favourable weather, can best trace 
the general charac'ter and appearance of a country. The 
atmosphere xnd the cctiigenial weather were peculiarly 
auspicious for me almost all along till I reached Geneva. 
The fares on tliis railway aie cheap, ev<‘u in the first class, 
For the whole distance, ninety miles, the highest fare was 
abo if eleven bhillings, and I travelled the route for five ' 
shillings without inconvenience—I bhould say even with 
comfort—butfof a little fracas, a physical altercation which 
occurred between two passengers, one disposed to encroach, 
and the other deteriuiiied to resist aggression. 

Such ifi the moderate' charge which is m.sdc for railway 
travelling in that country. I bebeve that were the fares 
.as moderately charged in this country, proprietors would 
make more money ; for the thousands that travel even in 
those countries where money is not so abundant as among 
us, prove how ready the people are to avail themselves of 
such facility for inteicourse between place iSiid place. I 
was pleased to have the opportunity of travelling amongst 
a mixed Alsatian society—the people of that antiquated 
part of piurope. They are old-fashioned and obsolete in 
their habits; their dresses were of every variety—yellow 
stockings, red petticoats, and .green bodice, blue aprons, 
embroidered stomachers, white linen jackets, black caps, 
and various coloured silk handkerchiefs : then their head- 
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giiHir, tied up in fills most {iuitastic style in ^ 04 , vdth 
long bo'w* of ribbon stresctning down tbe back as fat as 
almost to reach their heels. They a|>|)eared in varions 
eases most ridiculous in their costume and extravagant in 
dress. Nevertheless, when you became familiar with their 
intercourse, there was a simplicity, a fVankness, and a 
polish, and, at the same tijnc, a steadiness and sobriety 
of conduct, that was pleasing to be seen amongst masses 
of the people in humble* life. * 

The road from Strasburg leads towards a place called 
Miilhausen. The name of this town is known, I dare say, 
to some of you who are engaged as calico-printers, as well 
as to those who employ themselves as mechanics. I fancy 
there are not fewer than twenty thousand hands occupied 
every day in the various branches of the calico manufac¬ 
ture at this place. In addition, I perceived they have a 
locomotive manufactory, and multitxides are buried at the 
different mechanical branches of trade. It seemed to be a 
combination of Manchester ana Birmingham, or Manches¬ 
ter and Sheffield. They hfjvc advantages by canal as well 
as by railway for tlu' transport of tlieir goods. Mulhausen 
being near to Switzerland, as well as contiguous on the 
borders of Franco, it is a sort of dcp6t or emporium for 
the commerce of nn extensive counti^ and an enterprising 
population. A few miles farther and you enter the terri¬ 
tory of Basel. 

1 was pleased, at length, to feel myself assured I ac¬ 
tually trod the soil of this land" of freedom. I advanced 
^wilh a degree^ of alacrity and elasticity from the French 
boundaries to this first of the Schwyz cantons. I could 
now gratify the fond wish of many years, that I might sec, 
in their own homes, that ancient people, w'hose huiw'urks 
were mpuntains, and whose birth-right was freedom;—that 
people cradled in liberty, alid who, having nursed their 
nationality in liberty, had m.aintained during its niaturer 
years the reputation of being its chief giufrdians in Europe, 
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and its tnightest ornaments amongst mankind. But it was 
not merely for liberty, its history and associations, that I 
valued Switzerland. I looked to that land as in some 
measure the source of the reformation with which our own 
country has been blessed. I remembered that our good 
and holy men, that as martyrs su^ered expatriation Axim 
their country on account of their religions principles, had 
found a refuge, an asylum in some parts of Switzerland ; 
and that they not only }i(pd lived Ihere in safety, and had 
been entertained hospitably, as wandering and exiled 
strangers, but had Ijeld the most intimate intercourse with 
the great men of that time, such as Calvin, and Fare!, 
and Zwingle; and that they had brought from tlie society 
and intercoarse of these great men the noble and generous 
principles characteri|tic of religious liberty and of evan¬ 
gelical doctrine which gave vigour, and mould, and in¬ 
fluence to the reformation in England, and especially in 
Scotland. I thought of Switzerland, therefore, not only 
as a land of liberty; but in many respects 1 identified its 
people and hiltory with the ^brightest period of Chris¬ 
tianity, and while the church was gloriously advicing in 
its progress of reformation. I may mention to my more 
juvenile readers that the Sdrwyz cantons are now in num¬ 
ber twenty-two ; each republic having the power of admi¬ 
nistering its own affairs, and passing its own laws within 
itself, subject to a constitutional check in the annual diet 
of the confederation. These cantons join together in what 
would he called a federal union, for administering what 
concerns themselves as a nation or communfty. The whole 
country is inhabited about 800,000 Koman Catholics 
and about 1,280,000 Protestants :• so that there are up- 
wardsi of 2,000,000 of inhabitants living within the boun¬ 
daries of the Schwyz confederation. , 

The progress of the Schwyz from a degree of feudal 
despotism to the enjoyment of liberty is one of the most 
interesting studies of the historian, or those who desire to 
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know the charaeter of the nations of the earth. The cele¬ 
brated defences which the heroes of Switzerland effected, 
in small bands, in their mountain fastnesses, and in the 
gorges of their vales and glens, breaking out from these 
mountain retreats; the splendid achievements, the heroic 
actions by which they established their liberty and drove 
back the rude invader from their mountain scenes;—these 
' are things which might seeiA sufficient to stir up the noble 
and generous sympathies of thg mere natural man—the 
man that loves to read adventures and stirring scenes and 
to listen to exciting and tragical events. But, whilst this 
is the fact, 1 am happy to confess,* that I feel a much 
greater disposition now than I once did to prefer that 
heroism which will be willing to sufier rather than to 
inflict suffering; that heroism which will rather suffer 
wrong than take revenge ; that hefbism which will rather 
do the right in the midst of suffering, and leave revenge to 
God, than will exhibit itself in self-justification and in self- 
defence—^by means of warlike weapons and contests be¬ 
tween armed troops.—For with all the heroism of William 
Tell, with all the generous freedom of the Schwyz peasant, 
and iTis sacrifice of self for the sake of his mountain- 
home, what did those w'arm-hearVsd and devoted patriots 
achieve for tl\eir country? A momentary deliverance 
from one feudal lord, or one national aggressor, in order 
to become the prey of another feudal lord or national 
aggressor; or to become the servile bondsmen the one 
of another:—the chief citizen or burgomaster, as they 
would be called, of the town, acting the part of the 
oppressor towards the other inhabitants:—the consistory 
or civic ecclesiastic;^, of those that were the professors of 
the dominant religion persecuting those that were the pro¬ 
fessors of the antagonist religion, or the sectaries of a 
despised and odious faith.. 

Recent events in Lucerne have occupied public atten¬ 
tion, and by their extensively ramified and convulsive 
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influence throughout all the confederated republics have 
singularly veiifled my apprehensions, and given strong 
and unlooked-for corroboration to the views entertained 
long prior to their denouement. The policy, not only o/ 
the encroaching fathers of the Jesuit college, hut also of 
the Catholic party in the cantons, in- conceding educational 
functions to them, would have been comparatively harm¬ 
less in the orgauization of the separate republics, had it not 
been that secular govenuiients ha>^e assumed the power 
of settling such questions by the arbitration of the sword, 
and liavp conelud«‘d tliat martial success could determine the 
morality or the truth f*f a principle. The ordeal by fire, 
or the issue of single combat, would be just as reasonable 
and conclusive to a rational and philosophic mind. A glance 
at the history of the first moments of Schwyz freedom and 
struggles for social liberty in the heart and fortress of 
Schuyz independence will draw out this view a little more. 

Place yourself in a small steamer on the sequestered 
lake of Lucerne, and remember it is called the lakt' of the 
four cantons, Uri, Ciitcrwalden, and ^’cliwyz, as well as 
Jjucenie. You have just sailed from Brunnen, and are 
steering your course toward the south amidst scenery of 
the most oustcre and rugged character—cliffs and precipi¬ 
tous rocks rise as the ledges of the mountain basin, and 
along its steep and lofty sides you mark rude cottages and 
sheltered hamlets, till you approach the birth-place of 
Schwyz heroism. On an elevated green slope on your 
right, backed by the tall rqpks and surrounded by trees, 
Grutli appears, a verdant meadow, on wbiclir took place, 
on the night of 7tb November, 1307, the first meeting of 
confederates to achieve the liberty their country. At 
that period, as is doubtless well known, a large portion 
of the country was held in subjection by Albert of Ilaps- 
hurg, a grasping tyrant, who ^succeeded his father, Ru¬ 
dolph, as emperor of Germany. Gesler, the governor 
whom he appuintedi with a body of Austrian forces, to 
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secure his sovereignty, having outraged every principle 
of justice and humanity, stung the natives into rebellion, 
and it was at the secluded spot I mention that the conspi> 
rators held their first council, and detennined on the mea¬ 
sures whic!|^ they should adopt. They were thirty-three 
in number, with three lealflers,—Walter Furst, of Uri; 
(father-in-law of Tell;) Werner Stauffacher, of Schwyz ; 
and Arnold von Melchthal, df Unterwalden. All swore a 
solemn oath to maintaiA their anpient independence ; and 
the effort was nobly made. A rismg of the four forest can¬ 
tons took place on the 1st of January, 1308 ; the Austrian 
governors were deposed ; and the castles which had been 
built to overawe the country w'ere destroyed. From this 
time ensued one of the most extraordinary struggles for 
political independence which is disloscd in European his¬ 
tory : it lasted for one hundred and frfty years, sometimes 
with one foe and sometimes with another. The three 
great victories of Morgurten, Sempah, and Murten, (or 
Morat,) were, however, gained^ and about the year 1450, 
a number of the cantons established that ounfederated in¬ 
dependence which till the present day exists. 

SailiiTg on a few miles, we arrive in front of what is 
called Tell’s Chapel, situated«on thc^ east side of Dhe lake, 
at the foot of the^ Achsenberg, a mountain rising to the 
height ol 6,732 feet, to which we may add a depth of 600 
feet below the surface of the water. The chapel, w'hich is 
a very small edifice, of a pavilion fonn, open in front, and 
distinguished hy a small spire op its roof, is erected on a 
shelf of rock jptting out from the almost precipitous bank, 
%nd close upon the edge of the lake. The only means of 
access is by boats. ^Here, according to tradition, Tell 
leaped ashore, and escaped from the boat in which he was 
in the course of being conveyed to the dungeons of Kuss- 
nacht, liis fetters having bpen temporarily removed to 
allow' of his navigating the boat, and so saving it from 
being overwhelmed by a tempest which ^had overtaken it 
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in passage. The chapel, we are told, was erected 
io 1380, or thirty*one years after the death of the hero, 
by order of the assembled citizens of Uri, in commemo- 
ration of the event. 

From what I could learn from persons conversant with 
the condition of the country around the lake, it appears 
that the people, with all their political independence, are 
socially and intellectually iii a state of pupilage. The 
four cantons may be described as the focus of an intense 
spirit of ecclesiastical domination, under which no intelli¬ 
gence can flourish. The progress towards enlightenment, 
which began to be manifested at Lucerne shortly after 
1830, is stopped; and although the w'hole education is not 
yet legally in'the hands of the Jesuit fathers, it is substan¬ 
tially overruletl by them. It may, perhaps, surprise our 
readers to learn, that in the cantons of Schwyz, Uri, Un- 
terwalden, and Lucerne, the very cradle of political liberty, 
religious liberty is on so narrow a footing at the present 
diiv, that no one can become a citizen in these states 
unless he profess the Roman Catholic faith. Some of the 
civil arrangements are in an e'lx.ceedingly primitive state. 
Uri and Schwyz have not yet arrived at that principle of 
political science wliicl? delegutes the legislative functions to 
representatives. All the male inhabitants above eighteen 
or twenty years of age meet in their respective cantons 
once or twice a year in what we should call a parliament; 
the place of assembly being an ojjen ground, and the pro¬ 
ceedings being in some measure presided over by the lan- 
dammann, or chief magistrate, wbo decid/ss the passing 
of any project of law by a general show of hands. The 
majority carries; but it is not always safe to belong to 
the greater number of votes. Some years ago, when the 
spirit of the people was roused, the minority in the can¬ 
tonal parliament of Schwyz Jwice drove the majority from 
the field with sticks. A general confusion of affairs en¬ 
sued, in which tlyjre could not be said to be any govern- 
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raent at all; but matters were finally patched up by the 
interference of the diet and federal troops. Rude as is 
this state of affairs, we should not deal too hardly with the 
cildzens of either canton. The intrepid manner in which 
they defended the country from French aggression pi'oved 
that the spirit of SchAi?yz patriotism was far from being 
extinguished amongst them. 

But it is not merely the political proceedings and re¬ 
lations of the people wh^h are affected by the imagination, 
that bravery and military tactics are the last as well as 
the best resort, where a diversity of judgment has pre¬ 
vailed. Intolerance on the great cause of religion has 
characterised the multitude as well as the priesthood, the 
democracy as well as the oligarchy; and the truth of a 
proposition and the validity of a rite have been subjected 
to the fate of war just as much among the republics of 
S^vitzerland as in the principalities of Germany, or in the 
ten kingdoms of Europe. In Basel, ah instance, a histo¬ 
rical illustration, of this natijre occurs. Containing a 
population of forty thousand, .and a tenkory of twelve 
miles square, a conflict has been perj)etiiated for half a 
century ; and though the struggle seemed to have been 
determined among the citi^A^ns a few years agO, I feel 
confident the question has not been settled. The parties 
have been arrayed as the civic burgesses and the rural 
citizens : I might rather say, the denizens of the town 
and the*suburban members of the body politic ;—the latter 
representing the less favoured, .and the former monopolis¬ 
ing the privileges of the more enfianchised. The city and 
territory, originally a part of the German empire, were 
admitted into the Scl^wyz confederiicy in 1501 ; and, till 
1798, continued a republic imder the government of a 
civic aristocracy. The French revolution had insinuated its 
influences among the Basileois, and in January of that year 
the burgomaster and grand council enacted that all citizens 
in town and country should possess egufl privileges. 
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On the overthrow of Bonaparte, in 1814, this decree 
was reversed, and the civic aristocracy resumed their domi-- 
nation, which, of course, was resented by the disinherited 
citizens. The political storm continued to lower till 
three days in Paris, 1830 ; which brought the quarrel 
to the crisis of a civil war—the argument of the sword 
and bullet. In August, 1833, the city sent forth from its 
gates twelve pieces of artillery and several thousand armed 
bourgeois, to convince the campa^nards that they should 
be subject; but the countrymen thought they could em¬ 
ploy such arguments too, and members of the same once 
happy family met in mortal combat, when one hundred 
men were left dead on the field and the civic forces routed. 


The diet decreed a division of the canton into two, leaving 
the city aristocracy to rule over inhabitants within the 
walls ; organising the rural district into a democratic can¬ 
ton. The issue of the bloodshed and division is, that they 
a”e in the diet a neutralised power— the Basel Coinpagne, 
or rural canton, with half a representative, in the Federal 
Union; and tke Basel Ville, or the bourgeois, with their 
half representative, which are counted each as a moiety in 
the diet when they agree ; and, when they differ, as respec¬ 
tively nallifyingi^heir-suffrage and counting on neither 
side of the debate. They are internally as if they were 
two cantons, with separate governments and functionaries. 

The occasion of all this was more than a mere question 
of secular politics. The aristocracy of the city would not 
admit the (mass of the) people to the same privileges with 
themselves. Hence, in Protestant, or civi<> Basel, at this 
hour the Homan Catholics are not allowed to open a shop, 
they have not the liberty of pursuing traffic, or seeking to 


benefit themselves, merely because they arc Roman Ca¬ 
tholics. The same principle would warrant the prevailing, 
the most numerous class in Manchester, whatever that 


class may be—Churchmen or Independents, the Method¬ 


ists or the Romaq Catholics—would warraut that class in 
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telling all the other sects, you shall not open a shop in 
Manchester; you shall not pursue trade in Salford. Now, 
in free Switzerland, in free Basel, in Protestant Basel, this 
is»the fact. 

The flrstsday that I spent in Basel, I witnessed a scene 
which characterised the*prote8tantism of that country, with 
all its glory about privileges,^special and peculiar. I was 
sitting, waiting till I should hear an answer to inquiries 
whether there would he .service jwnducted in a place that 
was said to be an English chapel, at three o’clock. This 
was a little after mid-day. I heard ^ihe noise of drums 
and other instruments of music—trumpets, flutes, and 
fifes. I looked out. The first part, as they approached, 
was a company of about eighty, or from that to one hun¬ 
dred young men, from fifteen to nineteen years of age — 
lads of all sizes, in hussar jackets and white trousers; a 
martial uniform. Their appearance and dress were neat 
and holiday-like—with knapsacks on their backs, carrying 
muskets—very light muskets. ^As fire-arms, they seemed 
only a little larger than children’s martial toy?. Immediately 
after them followed two brass cannons, drawn by eight 
horses ; and four horses behind each, mounted with riders ; 
various more aged and matured ac^rs ih the sceAe, as a 
sort of cavalry, followed. Close behind them was a cortege 
of the citizens. A more^ juvenile escort succeeded. About 
five hundred of the nicest, the most appropriately dressed, 
comely in their person, and pleasant in their manner, 
young persons, females, that I had seen during all my 
rambles on theoContiuent. They seemed to be dressed as 
5ie children of respectable people,—parents that could 
afford to dress their children in silks, and have these silks 
of the first fabric, and garments made in the most r^pect- 
able or ^ fashionable manner. They had bouquets of 
flowers ; every one of them carrying a flag. At the head 
of each section was one bearing the banner of Zurich, Uri, 
of Geneva, of Underwalden, or Zug, &c^>; these being the 
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names of the different cantons. Five hundred young boys, 
equally vrell dressed, closed the procession; and they also, 
were led in sections. While I was waiting till the whole 
cavalcade had passed, I conjectured, as a sort of apology in 
my own mind for this Protestant republic, thatt these must 
be the Sunday-school children—the pupils of tii'e cantonal 
schools, and higher academies, which the republic upholds. 

I thought, indeed, it was a strange way of showing 
their attachment to the^ Sundayt-school; and a practical 
mode of exemplifying the union of Church and State, I 
concluded it must he the Sunday-school children of the 
canton, that were going to the parish church, to have an 
address delivered to them by one of the head clergymen; 
for the government of the canton takes care, some say 
with judicious consideration, that no citizen shall grow 
up in a state of ignorance dangerous to the community. 
“ Parents are compelled, on pain of imprisonment, to 
uend their children to school until their tenth or twelfth 
year; and for those who cannot afford to pay, the edu¬ 
cation is gratis.” Well, I thought, here is the beau 
ideal of government care against dangerous ignorance; 
and a most effective mode for influencing, if it do not 
“ improve the tastes and haoits of the operative classes.” 
The religious governors of this republic were, indeed, 
teaching “the young idea how to shoot;” and taking 
occasion by the forelock, to well mix their compound of 
state education. My first impulse was, to follow the 
multitude—^for examination—to inspect the whole process 
of this Utopian pupili^e. If this were net Utica, still it 
was a republic; and if there were no Cato to give it laws, 
there were French philosophy, and Prussian precedent, 
near its grave* and sapient senators. This was the pro¬ 
cess of reining in my own mind. Yet I papsed. I 
thought, again, I may he going a wild-goose chase, if 
{. proceed without preliminary inquiry and direction. 
I fended it wotdd be better to ask the Boniface dtieen 
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of the hostelry. It was a very imperfect way in which 
1 could put my questions. 1 must express them in 
K n glia h, or hy signs and imperfect forms of words. I 
did not speak French fluently; I could not speak Ger¬ 
man well;.and I must try to pick up the French answers 
to my Etiglish questlbns. however, at length I made 
out that this was the annual^celebration of the day of St. 
Jacob. What is that ? Is it Sunday work ? Why, it was 
the day of the year on .which tl^* commemoration should 
be celebrated. On that day, some 400 years ago, the 
people had, by a glorious battle, achieved their liberty; 
and they were now enjoined to commemorate the victory 
of that day, although—or, rather the more, because—^it 
was tlxe sabbath-day. The answer of mine host savoured 
more of tradition than of history^ but I was led to- 
farther inquiry, and found the event among the Schwyz 
chronicles. 

Zurich and Schwyz had disagreed about the partition 
of Coxmt Zogenburg’s inheritance. The latter had ap¬ 
pealed to their confederate^ cantons ; the fdimer sought the 
alliance of Austria, and her confederate princes. Charles 
VII. of France, so successfully the antagonist of English 
aggression, thought to have*extended his territories, and 
at the same time, purged his domestic dominions from the 
Armagnacs. These were a banditti, whom misgovem- 
ment had, during Anglican subjugation, left to infest llie 
highways, and ravage the country of his people. In con¬ 
currence with Austria, he nowk turned his designs against 
the laud of the Schwyz. He enlisted the Armagnacs; 
and joining with them other Fihnch troops, placed them 
as a formidable army.under the command of the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XI., and sent them to penetsate the 
teirito^ of Basel. They were encountered by 1,600 
Schwyz, and disconcerted •in their aggressive and un¬ 
principled policy in the l»attle of St. Jacob, which was 
fought in the year 1444. 
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The pageant which I witnessed was connected with the 
fifth centenary of that desperate conflict, when these 1,600 
peasants, waging mortal combat with French banditd and 
experienced warriors, ten tiroes their immberj resisted 
their progress, until all but ten of the Schwyz*werc slain. 
The bravery and destruction of thbse devoted tombatants 
arc commemorated by a cross, about a mile and a quarter 
bcyotid the gate of Basel; and is regarded with great 
veneration as the Schwyz Thcrmopyl®. 1 should pro¬ 
bably not so much have wondered, had I seen the demon¬ 
stration on some other than the Sunday. Sergeant 
Talfourd wilnessed, the year before, a sort of miniature 
reproseutation of the commemoration. The mound was 
begirt by a motley crowd, whom he biipposcd to be “ the 
oiipils of a griMt school, playing at soldiers. A gentleman 
ill hlaek came forward, at the head of the young patriots, 
looking like their schoolmaster, and made a speech to the 
crowd, short, hut v<heincntly gesticulated: yet, strange 
to say, it was producti\c- of no apjdause.” Tlic pro¬ 
fanation of the day of sacred rest, in this intolerant Pro¬ 
testant republic, excited niy attention ; and I said to my 
informant, “ Is this exhibition according to the arrange¬ 
ment of' the magistraft's, or *how is it And his reply 
w'as, “Why, sir, e\ery citizen’s child, belonghig to the 
schools, pays a certain sum monthly, as his subscription 
for a yearly treat; and they go out somewhere on the day 
of their entertainment. This year, the day of St. Jacob 
has been celebrated at Basel. It goes round the cantons 
of the confederacy in their turn ; and it wiSI be one year 
at Basel; another year a\ Schwyz; the next at Lucerne, 
&c.; giving, in this way, the severul cantons their suc- 
ccssion«in the federal festivity.” It was this year here. 
The processions of the people from the other cannons of 
Switzerland had taken place* a week before; and the 
pavilions, booths, and platform* had been reared, to afford 
accommodation fog their enjoyment. These structures, 
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platforms, canopies, and tents, and other subsidiary means 
of amusement, had not been taken do-nn; ^nd therefore 
it was detemained the cliildren should walk out to the 
cgnmemorative scene, where their sympathies being awak¬ 
ened, they might enjoy the sight; and, having their holi¬ 
day at this place, leant to cherish feelings of patriotism, 
veneration for the memory of the brave, and a determin¬ 
ation to defend their liberties when attacked by the in¬ 
vader. I said, “ Did the clergymen previously know 
of this arrangement?” “O yes; there are clergymen’s 
children amongst these young people.”^ Such, tlien, were 
the authoritative amusements prescribed for sabbath-day 
exercises among the juvenile population by magistrates 
and clergy. With some degree of anxiety I wished to 
ascertain tlie issue, and in what manner the sports of the. 
day had terminated ; and therefore endeavoured to see 
sonic well-informed and competent party who could more 
specifically inform me as to the details, or the principles 
on wliieh the Basel authorities liad proceeded. 

1 found that the amuseinents consisted hf firing their 
cannons or pieces of ordnance at a target; that the young 
men and lads had sharp-shooting, both for amuseraent*ivnd 
practice, to demonstrate howsieadilylmd direct they could 
take aim, and how adept tliqy were as marksmen, if they 
should be called to fight another day of St. Jacob. The 
childieu were, of course, witnesses of these scenes, and were 
identified with these associations and sports. They spent 
the whole day, the whole of Sunday, till about eight o’clock. 

1 saw them after the day’s ix'rthful revelry, fatigued with 
tfieir hilarity, or vaunting of their’successes, returning to 
the residences of theb families, and carrying to their 
domestic circles the tales of their own pleasure, »r the 
traditions of St. Jacob’s festival, and the bravery of the 
patriotic Schwyz. Now this->is the canton that will not 
suffer members of th6 Romish church to open houses for 
business, because ^ey are Catholics; and this is the Pro-' 
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tectantisin of Basel, one of the principal cities or cantons 

Uheral and enlightened Switzerland, of the educated ai^ 
democratic reform. 

I walked through the streets, and examined the dt^, 
the public-houses, cafes, and restaurateurs. I^did not see 
much drunkenness. I saw, indeed, very general, I might 
say universal drinking, but without inebriation. Whether 
it was that the stuff they dran k did not produce intoxica- 

I 

tion, or that they took rttemperately, I cannot tell; they 
were boisterously merry, as if they were fighting the battle 
of St. Jacob over ^ain. However, the entire aspect of 
society, of the city and its suburbs, had nothing like the 
semblance or memorials of Sunday. 

Ihe festival of St. Jacob had convened many hundreds, 
i.jwrhaps tnousands, ^o its attendant games and pastimes, 
from most of the Swiss cantons. Rifie and target shooting 
seemed a special sport in the eommcnioratioii; the reason 
for which I cannot explain. But even from other coun¬ 
tries competitors had ass."inblo(l, and rf)ntendod for the 
hUj>eriority. Jfin English nobleman, so called, had been a 
conspicuous leader in the exercises as well as the festivities 
of the commemoration ; and had discovered as great a dis¬ 
regard Vor divine OKlbrances*'or religious solemnities as the 
most latitudinarian sceptic among the Schwyz, ancient or 
modem, could desire. I was repeatedly reminded of my 
countryman, and told of his achievements; since, as I 
understood, the proprietor of my hotel had been mixed up 
in the entertainments: and I was assured that at the grand 
dinner or banquet on the previous Sunday, while this 
noble man presided, fiftteen thousand bottles of wine had 
been drunk; much of which was# the richest and most 
costljfcjuice of the grape. The singular gluttony, or wine- 
hibbing feat, was duly proclaimed on the Rhine; and 
confirmed to me when I stayed at the hotel in Basel. 
There is, therefore, no room for cynical observations by 
an Englishman-*-as from a ‘ holier than thou ’ feeling— 
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upon the fiosilians. 1 do not make the comparison be~ 
tween England and the land of the Schwyz ; hut I call to 
mind the early history of the Reformation among the 
mountains of Schwyzerland ; and deeply regret either the 
decline of primitive religion, or the lax principles which 
were then too generalfy avowed even by the chief and 
most active reformers in that once favoured land. I do 
not forget they abjure^ the perpetual obligation of the 
sabbath, and the morality of its^^ntire observance. But 
they had only recently come out of Egypt: and, while 
they repudiated restraint and bondage, they served from 
love and enjoyment. 

How changed from the time when the reformers found 
here an .nsylum and a sanctuary for truth and Christian 
devotion ! Pope Pius TI. had founded in this city a uni¬ 
versity in the year 1460, which has endured the vicissi¬ 
tudes of four centuries, and conferred inestimable benefits 
on each new generation. Connected w'ith the learned 
scholars thus drawn to Basel, v^vs the establishment of a 
jiress for the publication d)f scholastic and theological 
writings.. Some of the greatest and most profound scho¬ 
lars of the peiiod had chosen this city as their resgclence. 
Wcssel and Wittembach gave lustre to the university by 
their connection add labours within its walls. Under the 


tuition of tlu‘ latter, Ukich Zwinglc, who had already in 
this city, pursued the study of philosophy, mathematics, 
and scholastic theology, till he w’as eighteen years of age, 
and taken his master’s degree at Ihe university, was led to 
tjie careful penftal and pursuit of Scripture truth. In th'*.^ 
j’^ar 1505 Wittembach from Bienne, arrived in Bt/ 
where he attracted, by*V^ nen, sincere, and (Enlightened 
piety, a concourse of y 0 u.^,.>en, who thronged th the 
university, to enjoy his prelections in the liberal arts, in 
mathematics,.and on Holy Writ. Nor did he feaf*t<>_pro¬ 
claim, with prophetic sagacity, “ the time is not far distah't.' 
when scholastic theology will be abolished, and the ancient 
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doctrine of the church restored—the death of Christ is die 
only ransom for our souls.” Thus was justification by 
Christ alone preached in Basel before Luther knew it in 
Germany. Nine years later did Zwingle find another awd 
more illustrious attraction at Basel, in the person of the 
learned and refined Erasmus, the prince of literature, and 
king of the schools. He tpok refuge in Basel ms in a 
quiet city, the focus of literary enterprise; and, with the 
aid of Frobenius, the printer, he sought to act upon Italy 
as well as Germany, on Switzerland, France, and Eng¬ 
land : and around (him had gathered Oswald Myconius, 
Qicolampaclius, Capeto, Leo .Tuda, and Iledio. Myconius 
was a teachei, who Jilw'ays desired in humility to occupy 
the humblest position; b\it CEcolampadius and Zwingle, 
ovith their associates,, laboured ultimatelv for the difiusion 
of Divine truth, as sedulously and with es much success 
as Eiasmus wrote for fame or literary remmn. Here John 
Calvii resided for a time, and, during IflSO, published 
the first edition of his “ Christian Institutes while others, 
obtaining the‘literary facilities w'hich were thus concen¬ 
trated in the young republic, printed and issued thence 
translations of the Scriiitures, and original treatises on 
subjects of paramouilt interest, for the instruction and 
conversion of the French, the Germans^ and the Schwyz. 
Luther widened the door; but i^ was thought by many 
that the Basilian Erasmus had first picked the lock of 
popish darkness and superstition. Aneinond, Pierre 
Toussaint, and Vaugris, vtorked the presses of Basel for 
printing French books. Anemond sent Crom Basel to 
Farel all the useful hook's published there, or which arrived 
from Germany; and Farel was indefatigably active in 
introducing them into France.-c! si 

Basel had loiw Ifigh m my esteem, becap^e of its 
missionary institution. I thought, therefore, I would visit 
the. Jviission-house, and gratify a feeling which had been 
for years cherislfed in my bosom toward its tutors and 
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friends. I sent in jny name to the principal, the resident 
tutor, who also was invested with the several offices of 
director, secretary, and inspector of the foreign operations 
as well as domestic government of the institution. He 
was most aourteous, and so kind as at once to receiv^ me, 
and entered frankly ihto explanatory conversation with 
me a8*a stranger. When we had conferred but a few 
moments, fie asked me to repeat the pronunciation of my 
own name. I told him, “ Masyie,” he said, “ I beg you 
will pardon me; 1 know you very well.” He then, rather 
abruptly, left me in perplexity as to the occasion of his 
movement. I wondered what might have caused his haste, 
as he hurried into another room: but, in the course of a 
minute, he brought back two volumes bearing the title, 
“ Massie’s Continental Indiashowing how be had beep, 
acquainted with me ; and that through that means he had 
been familiar with my Eastern rambles and religious 
opinions, as well as plans for amelioratijig the condition 
of tho people of India. He ,iihen proceeded to his own 
library, and brought dowri a book, and sdiowed that he 
had extracted and translated a large portion of the chapter 
of that work, entitled “ Woman in India,” into German, 
with the design that hereby hfe might excite and efTcourage 
the ladies of Germany to exert themselves on behalf of the 
women of Hindoslan. I was much gratified with this 
flattering testimony, of course ; but I was pleased, also, to 
find tliat a scholar and man of Christian principles, who 
could be thus congenial with myself, was the president 
of so valuableoan institution. They had about thirty-two 
students ; and the directors of thfl society had undertaken, 
a few days prcviouslyj^ to receive sixteen more; so that 
tliey would have very nearly fifty students preparing for 
missionpy work. The inmates of the Mission-house en¬ 
joyed also the advantages of* the Basel university for lite¬ 
rary, philosophical, and scientific studies, cheaper than 
if tutors were separately provided. The fields for their 
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Toissionary labours were principally designed to be in 
India; and several of the pupils anticipated occupying a 
station which I myself had visited in that country when 
no missionary had thought of permanently residing thei^. 

I had the happiness, moreover, of meeting at tjiie Mission- 
house a gentleman who had retmned from labouring at 
that station, who knew the friends with whom lh4d asso¬ 
ciated. We entered into converse about thfe religious 
state of that province, tl\e Malabar coast of India; and as 
we were both intimately acquainted with its locality and 
w ith its people, we had a sympathy with each other, and 
a talisman to secure reciprocal interest and affection. It 
afforded me sincere gratification to find in him a person so 
well qualified for the work, and so devoted to the most 
generouf views of native claims and cflScient co-operation. 
His visit to Europe* was only temporary; and his return 
to India was not to be long defen'cd. Though a Gennan, 
he had found the acquisition of the English language useful 
■n the discharge of his ofllcial duties at Mangalore ; and it 
was manifestl)' his strong conviction, that, as a means for 
Hindoo improvement, the introduction of Western litera¬ 
ture to India w ould he of the greatest service. While he 
avowed^ it was essen Jal to the success of mission w'ork, 
that the convert should be treated as a nian and a brother, 
and, while encouraged to respect himself, assured of the 
confidence and affection of his European brethren. 

I wished to ascertain from Mr, Hoffman, the president, 
what principles, distinctively of sect or denomination, were 
inculcated on the mission students as to ehurch govern¬ 
ment. His answer was indirect, and left me to uncertainty. 
I thought it indicated rather a spirit of compromise, and 
yielded to the weight of human authority and the rales 
of expediency, the administration of God's house; was 
likely ratlicr to captivate the suffrages of the indifferent 
and undecided, than to secure the hearty and energetic 
support of the aealous, the faithful, and the believing. 
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His answer was made by ex^essing concurrence in the 
sentiment of an authority, quoted by fatm, that whatever 
is best administered is best.” I judged his borrowed 
ii\£txim not merely unphilosophical, but mischievous in 
principle apd vicious in practice. 1 should have ques¬ 
tioned its accuracy, if 'falling from a private Christian's 
mouth, pud left to forgetfulness and obscurity the occasion. 
But I deplored it as a rule of prqcedure for a master in 
Israel, for a father in ope of the^schools of the prophets. 
Apply it as a universal test, and what will follow ? Let 
a despotism be administered, not violently or ofFensively, 
but more wisely than a republic: let a moderate papacy 
be prudently maintained, more judiciously than will many 
times be a Presbyterian oligarchy, or a congregational 
democracy: let the zeal of a Loyola be consecrated by the^ 
fervid piety of Xavier: let the end sanctify the means; 
let schemes of human prudence and forethought be substi¬ 
tuted for the austere and unpopular principles of Divine 
revelation, with only a superiq^ administration, and the 
consequences will demonstrate the unsoundaess of such a 
dogma. 

But its worst feature is the relation it bears to the 
positive authority of a Divine La.vgiver. Such*'expe¬ 
diency could only,be warranted if the Lord Jesus had not 
been faithful in all his house; had he not, as a Son, even 
equalled Moses as a servant in the specific appropriateness 
of his precepts and statutes in the church. If that which 
was done away was glorious, much more that which re- 
maineth is ghffious: and, since the Spirit of Christ was 
^i\en to teach all truth, can we add to or take from the 
commandment? I ventured to sound the missionary, 
who had been a labourer, and could from his experience 
testify what rule was safest and most abiding. I was glad 
to observe that his Indian tsojourn and intercourse had 
taught him and his brethren that they must maintain their 
liberty as Christian ministers, and thjir equality witli 
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certain other Puseyite pretenders und6f<he guise of epis¬ 
copacy and a domhiant church. 

The apartments of the Mission-house were varigusly 
occupied. The walls of one room were lined with pQr- 
traits, not painted in the first style of art, of^dl the mis¬ 
sionaries who had gone out fronS this institution. The 
society had formerly done no more than educate agents 
for other societies; hjit in more recent years they had 
undertaken missions of their own, chiefly in Western 
India; and their purpose, as far as funds could be realized, 
was to extend these stations and agencies. A printing 
establishment was also extensively maintained in the 
Mission-house at Basel, both for the training of pupils 
and for the supply of publications required by the society, 

.whether at home or at their stations. The stock of tracts, 

. . * . . 
periodicals, translations and copies of the Scriptures on 

hand, was large and appropriate. 1 had opportunity here 

of knowing the theological chai actor of the city preachers, 

and the religions or prag^tieal standard of the Christian 

people in Basal. 1 shall be "lad if they reconsider their 

sabbath oecupation. 

There is not in Basel a good street, either for width 
or unifbrmity. They an; Winding, close, and irregular. 
Many large stone houses, rising to a great height, stand 
contiguous to one another; the upper apartments commo¬ 
dious and retired, but the lower or foundation stories, 
occupied as cellars, stables, or dungheaps. Some modem 
buildings had been recendly finished, and the upper part 
of the towm gave tokens of intended imprrvement. The 
gate leading toward thfe railway station and St. Louis, 
conducted forth from a street rather.wider than most of the 
centra}, streets ; but the buildings upon the river side were 
of an inferior character, and gave little indication of iifiiu- 
ence : they are cottages rather than civic dwellings. The 
impetuous and rushing, I had almost said roaring river- 
gives vivacity, and the idea of cleanliness to this part; 
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especially whew the street fountams continue to pour 
forth their sparkling waters. In almost all, even the nar¬ 
rowest streets, there is an abundant supply of these oma- 
niental conduits, gushing with jets of the purest and most 
refreshing; water. The towns, or canton offices, the post- 
office, and the place for the departure of the diligences, or 
mails, were near together in the centre of the city: hut I 

saw few of the liveried military or contingent troops pro- 

% 

vided by the state. I had great, pleasure in rambling over 
and through the town ; and especially in passing to the 
upper part, by which I was conducted to the walks along 
the walls and what had been the defences of the people. 
From these boulevards a complete view of the whole civic 
architecture and antiquarian structures is obtained. 

On the towers of old ecclesiastical edifices I was interested 
in marking the storks which had either there built their nests, 
or formed their temporary retreat. Tliis bird obtains great 
favour among the authorities of Basel. The battlements 
overgrown with herbage w'ereialling into decay, or turned 
into gardens and retired walks for the Citizens; several 
of the old churches, decorated with spires, stood in ruin, 
and appeared destined to remain as fragments of old time : 
the houses are, most of theirf, painted white, their windows 
either stanchioned or furnished with green jalousies, and 
surmounted with peaked, jagged oniamcntal roofs. The 
university was well situated, and had the most appearance 
of improvement in its locality. I crossed over to Little 
Basel, which is connected^ with the mother city by a 
wooden bridj*c of ancient appearance and long standing. 
This bridge has endured the shobks of the descending tor¬ 
rents from the melting snows of many lofty hills and tribu¬ 
tary vales whence issue the spring tide of the floods. It 
is constructed of piles, or immense blocks of timber, resting 
on stone piers of ancient date. The appearance of Basel 
itself from this aspect is even more imposing than from its 

ramparts. * 

8 3 ^ 
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You stand on the bank of the broad rolling stream, 
its waters more shaded with light green than blue, and 
its flood sweeping hard by, almost so close as to pass 
under the foundation of the houses which line tho sloping, 
hill, and j ut forth on the steep bank of the river,, and you 
feel the scene lively and imposing. I was, however, 
tempted onward from street to street, and passed up and 
down examining the aspect of the Faubourg of Basel. I 
was pleased to see the cleanliness the place—all Basel 
is clean-—the waters of the Rhino seem to wash away 
whatever is filthy from the open spaces. The people of 
Basel are, perhaps, the most comfortable in pecuniary 
matters of all other parts of Switzerland. They arc capi¬ 
talists without land—brokers in money. The manufac- 
, tures of m ighbouring towns, and the commerce of distant 
places, aic conducted on their capiUil, exerting an influ¬ 
ence over even the distant exchanges of Paris and Amster¬ 
dam : they conduct their business on an enterprising but 
cj utious scale. Not inflate^ with ideas of superiority or 
of security from territorial wealth, with its entailed suc¬ 
cession, and unaceu8t(nncd to look for sinecure emolument 
from place or pension by aristocratic connections with the 
state, they live quietly a.id conilbrtably in monetary traffic; 
money-making being the principal pursuit of the educated 
classes. 

The only trade in the way of manufacture, which is 
extensively followed at Basel, is the weaving of silk rib¬ 
bons : they manufacture them in great perfection, equal 
to that of the French. Twelve thousand ir^dividuals are 
said to be thus employed, and the first impulse received 
by the people of Basel was wdien the revocation of the edict 
of Nantgs drove many Protestant weavers out of France 
into other countries for conscience and liberty. Here they 
feund a refuge, a home, and a market for trade. 

From Basel you enter almost immediately the country 
belonging to the Canton of Bcmc; and the route by 
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Delemont, Miinster, Savannes, Bienne, and Aarberg to 
Beme city, affords the deKght of travelling, so far as you 
can be pleased with scenery, which surpasses any enjoy- 
,ment you can imagine. It can convey no adequate con¬ 
ception tp describe your path up the front of one hill, upon 
the ridge of a lofty ifiountain, and down the back of ano¬ 
ther ; along the verge of ^this valley, and into the deep 
glen of that river. To attempt to delineate the objects 
from one variety of *^cenery ^o another, ^unless with a 
master’s pencil, is altogether hopeless. This is the most 
enchanting country through which any traveller ever 
passed. 

I traversed the road where stands the cross of St. Jacob 
once and again, in the vicinity of Basel, which lies en¬ 
compassed by a few level fields between the gate of J^je 
city and the })ass of the valley through which the murmur¬ 
ing and sometimes rapid Sirs flows for many a picturesque ' 
mile. These fields are well cultured, and afford the tra¬ 
veller, as he approaches Ba*cl, a good opportunity for 
looking upon the walls ^ and telling th# towers of this 
border fortress of the Schwyz. Not far from this point 
the Birs joins the Rhine, and, like many other tributary 
Alpine streams, adds to its health fty mingling in*its flood. 
The road speedily takes its direction along the course of 
the river, on whose banks meadows of rich verdure and 
fringed by fruit-trees attract and delight the eye for a few 
miles ; but speedily they give place to low wooded hdls, 
by tlie base of which, leaving •craggy steeps clothed with 
herbage ande blooming with wild flowers, the pellucid 
stream gurgles onward to meet Ihe traveller and welcome 
his visit. These crags and acclivities are enlivened and 
animated by the shaggy goat or her more frisky kid, climb¬ 
ing and browsing upon the spontaneous plants or tender 
shoots of shrubs and trees. * Leaping from rock to rqek, 
and standing with an air of reckless in^fference, as if 
nothing could turn their head or rendef tlieir footing un- 
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stabile they }ook down upon the passing voiture ^ the 
lolm-kutsoher, driving in. hin own carriage and •pair, with 
]^U the savg froid of their wild and native' mountams, and 

■ yet cheer him with an assurance,that he is in the midst of 
horned and hearths where domest^jp comforts are^ enjoyed 
and personal security prevails. These low wooded hills, 
through which the track lies, are the outskirts of the Jura, 
whUdi sometimes slope so gradually and undulate so gently 
that they seem, to spread put a plain-like amphitheatre, 
and then again contract so abruptly in narrow passes that 
they form a succession of verdant and sunny circles con¬ 
nected with narrow alleys, cool and bright green retreats, 
supplying pasturage for the herd, and com or roots for 
the peasant freeman who loves to haunt his sequestered 
gle^, and hold converse with the mountain landmarks of 
his birth-place and his inheritance. The never-ceasing 

■ music of the many waters, w'bose voice constantly reminds 
him of the land of the mountain and land of the flood, 
fills his pathless solitudes ^'ith remeinbrancos and asso¬ 
ciations which no lowland settler can understand. 

Thus forwaid, musing and admiring, do we proceed 
through defile after defile, as they open and close in their 
depth and their grandeur; their lofty summits rising per¬ 
pendicularly to the blue .sky, and shutting in the pathway 
as if only it and the tumbling stream, with a few disen¬ 
cumbered fragments of rock, occupied the whole breadth 
of the pass. The forest clothing of the mountains' corre¬ 
sponded with the region and the climate. Beech and 
coppice-wood, birch, firs, and pines, rosf. one above 
another, till on the highest tops the waving pine or solitary 
poplar indicated the feathery ridge uf the mountain, and 
the regiqn beyond which beauty and verdure declined. Still 
onward is our course, yet not with railroad speed, and far 
less in an express train, can we ascend those rocky and 
sometimes almost precipitous mountain-passes. A long 
summer day will show full many a winding stream and 
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many a lovely retreat bdtlied in sunshine or chequeiied 
with cloud and Shade; and it may appear -to the untra¬ 
velled, that one wu^d desire the Eght of mid-day always 
,to glisten and the htilHant sun continually to beam in 
gladness,upon the to%^,' growing lovelier and assuming 
still more of magntficencfe in its wildest and noblest 
depths. But the shadows^ of the evening, the grey and 
dimming aspect of twilight, the gathering darkness of 
departed day, have thiir attrac^ons and power. 

“ Night is the time to watch” the more awful and majestic 
forests of Alpine scenery and woodland solitude, the bluff, 
impending, and sombre features of the massive rock as it 
rears its head, not in the vale, but by the mountain torrent 
and amid the rugged paths of nature, and the hoarse and 
angry roar of the impetuous and falling cascade which ^u 
hear almost by your side, but do not see; being over¬ 
shadowed by deep foliage and lodging rocks. It is at 
night, and in Switzerland, you can watch the pleiades, 
and catch the moon’s first beams in beauty and glorious 
eflulgence as they gleam upon the rcfleAing stream, cast 
their tall shadow's by the waving pine or the austere 
mountain’s brow', or sparkle in silvery brightness in the 
hours of silence and solitudS. It ^as at night f ascended 
the winding and steep barrier of the Munster Thai, and 
w’as not aware of the^ scene till its wuld and terrible gran¬ 
deur, magnified by the sombre obscurity of night, burst 
upon me by surprise. I afterwards saw and passed 
through it by daylight; ^but* I should prefer the night 
scene. The#Birs, which had met me wdth the buoyancy 
* of mountain vigour, and renewing youth as we approached 
nearer to its spring, had now ceased to sound its murmur¬ 
ing music ; its accents, but the lispings of river ^infancy, 
were ^frowing increasingly feeble as we pressed to the 
upward regions. We were passing a steep and abrupt 
ledge of rock, winding, as was necessary, in a slanting 
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dir^iction 'l^oii the face of an almost precipitons hill; my 

«• ^ 

dtiveT, of his o-wn accord, exclaimed, “ Look here, ^!” 

I started ftom my reverie, and cast my eye up the face of 
the wild chasm. It was an arch, apparently natural, de- j, 
scribed as forty feet in height, {|^d widened man’s 
work : on each side the solid rock fashioned by nature’s 
art, and spanning the wide tunnel without artificial prop, 
rent, or flaw, and bearing inscriptions of Roman style and 
workmanship, and designated by Iqcal antiquaries Pierre 
Fortius. I afterwards passed through this arch of nature 
by daylight from regions of pine-clad foliage, gently de¬ 
scending and looking downward, as through a framework, 
upon a glowing picture spread out in the valley, and in 
the interval of the next barrier of the Jura range. 

iChe pale v'olet crocus plenteously sprinkled the meads 
and road-sides of the ascending hill; while onward, as we 
advanced from Basel, the minor beauties of Switzerland 
spread in their affluence. I borrow from Sergeant Tal- 
fourd w’ords fitly spoken :—o The luxuriant shrubs ; the 
patches and clifmps of bright field-flowers ; the joyous 
play of dazzling insects—butterflies of all sizes and hues, 
and dragon-flies of loveliest wings of gauze; the remark¬ 
able combination of a perfect sense of dryness wdth the 
green which seemed as if bathed in perpetual showers; 
the sweet scents perfuming without loading the air, blend¬ 
ing in one charm the sense of luxury with that of fresh¬ 
ness so exquisitely felt at early morning in Swiss valleys.” 

“ We ascended another hillj- and, reaching now the outer¬ 
most rind of the Jura, beheld the range ofv.the Bernese 
Alps, like clouds, but ofl how different the solid fabric 
of this rock-built world—substance, mot shadow, refined 
by sixty* miles of air, and touched by the selectest influ¬ 
ences of heaven. Above us the crown of our hill rose 

C 

rough with beauty; beside ouf curving path sunk a glen, 
so deep that iljp stream was scarcely audible; below us 
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stretched the sunimst plains; beyond all the glistening 
snow<.tops, ndth an icy precipice here and there slanting 
down amidst its own peculiar gleams.” 

, The glow-worm showed her attractions as we passed 
from one ^tem passage the mountain-way to another, 
and cast her soft and^ gentle globular light from among 
the thick grass which fringed the road and the stream, if 
not with her lamp of love to lure and guide the gossamer 
sympathy of her winged mate, ^et surely by her lustral 
power to show the glory of her Creator. The stillness of 
tlie night was sometimes broken by the workman in iron 
sounding his ponderous noises and intercepting the dark¬ 
ness by the sudden opposition of his huge forge-fire and 
the beating of his flaming lumps of red-hot iron. Neither 
was it all mountain-pass or verdant and secluded glen : 
the way to Deleinont was over, or by the side of, a waste 
and expanded sterile region, which rose over a gradually- 
ascending heath-like wilderness. A sharp and angular 
turn over the Birs brought us to a steep and ascending 
causeway. The arched gateway of the soHtary town suf¬ 
fered, rather Uian invited, us to enter its deserted streets, 
and wait till horses were harnessed, or driver was inclined 
to proceed. ^ '* 

Moutins, or Munster, standing in a wide and fertile 
region, alive with industry, and occupied by an energetic 
and honest population, presents the habitation of busy and 
cleanly labourers. Hence issue open valleys, narrow wind¬ 
ing glens, alleys of rock clothed with black firs, the lucid 
stream fringed with ever-gladdening and living green. A 
little farther, and the valley of Tavennes, with, its fertile 
meadows and oft-recurring cottages, lies under the deepen¬ 
ing shade and shelter of the slanting hill. Onward still, and 
Aarberg, the scene of mechanical skill and assiduous enter¬ 
prise, where the wheels of tkne and the motions of rolling 
years are notched and regulated, spreads itself on the 
margin of the Aar and animates the district, though 
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secluded and unseen. Here the manufacture of watches 
occupies many hundred skilled and industrious hands. 
Bienne, at the head of its own lake, imbedded by the 
most magnificent of mountain coverings, and beautified 
by the placid and mirrored surface of its waters- enriched 
by its local manufactures, and rendered independent by 
the willingness to work of its. industrious population en¬ 
gaged in all the branches of calico production, summons 
the notice and rewards tha inquiries of those who take an 
interest in the progress of mechanism and the resources 
of industry. Mountain streams flow down, and, while 
carrying their contributary waters to the Aar, vary and 
beautify the wayside scenery. 

The road from Bienne to Berne is, perhaps, more mo- 
no.»^oiious, bu. fertile, and giving the means of subsistence 
and enjoyment to the rural Bernese. But the banks of 
the Aar, as it flows from Schwarzenburg by Berne, Solo- 

V 

thum, Aaraw, and, till its confluence with the Rhine at 
Wal Ishut, receiving to its bo^om in its winding course many 
subsidiary currdhts, are often diversified with the richest and 
most romantic scenery. In one portion of its progress it 
appears a broad, rushing, blue stream, bending in a grace- 
ftj] crescent toward anbtlicr sweep ; masses of wood hem 
and hide its power and beauty; and again, spanned by 
rustic and unornamented piles of stone, the traveller 
crosses it to ascend above its banks, and for many miles 
within sound of its noisy torrent, and climb hills dark¬ 
ened by thick woods of pine. 

It is after such circuitous and obscured j«>umeying, the 
city of Berne is approabhed. Standing on an isthmus 
made by a curve of the Aar, 1,800 feet above the level 
of the s^a, and surmounted by a wooded summit, it bursts 
into view, to the surprise and delight of the tourist; and, 
encompassed by this blue girdle of water rapidly rushing 
on its three sides, its mass of piled buildings, heaped, tur- 
reted, and pinnaejed, stands out to view, surrounded by 
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lovely and undulating pastures and gardens, rising like 

terraces, one after another, from the river to the tall houses 

% 

above. The scene will more than gratify—it will startle 
tlje curious hy its beauty and abruptness. From the 
ramparts, the Alpine attractions, in their distant snow- 
clad peaks, which invite to farther wanderings, appear in 
great grandeur. Were I to name more than the Jungfrau, 
the Eiger, the Wetterhom, tlie Mcench, and the Schreck- 
liorn, would be to bewilder the imagination amidst nature’s 
richest magnificence; while thd expanding banks of the 
blue and lovely Aar, curling and murmuring far below, 
contrast with the grey sandstone habitations of the citi¬ 
zens, which rise to the height of six or seven stories, with 
crowded inhabitants from cellar to garret. The new 
bridge, completed, gives a more modem and improring 
aspect to the city. More like a fortHication than a repiib- 
lican town, it remains as a monument of the law of the 
strong hand, which prevailed in the times when Berne was 
chosen for defence rather than commerce. It is now the 
chief place for the residence of foreign ambassadors to the 
Schwyz Diet; and is the centre of the most pojiulous and 
wealthy of the cantons. The chief part of the town is the 
main street; and its house# extead over the f©ot-pave- 
ments, forming pjllared arcades similar to those of Chester, 
but less roomy. These arches are filled by shopkeepers’ 
goods^ as in a lengthened bazaar; and thus the street is 
almost an impassable thoroughfare. The only means of 
enjoying ventilation for the iyhabitants, are their higher 
windows, whyh are furnished with cushions and balconies. 
The middle of the street is intersected, from end to end, 
by a channel large enough to be called a rivulet, which is 
supplied with copious streams thrown out continually 
from the fountains, surmounted by figures of bears, and 
men in armour, which at intervals, from top to bottom, 
are placed in the Rue Grand. 

The Bernese do not excel in the tyilefte. Their cos- 
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tume is simple, if not rude, and does not indicate a wide 
commercial intercourse with other lands. The women 
wear jacket and petticoat of coarse woollen, brown or 
blue, and the men have coat and trousers of the same 
stuff. The ordinary male and female attire, from head to 
heel, is made by themselves of home manufacture, except¬ 
ing a few holiday trappings, which their shops furnish. 
The women wear on the neck a black cotton velvet lappet, 
bound loosely under each arm, frdm back to breast, by a 
steel chain; and decorate their heads with bows of black 
ribbons and broad black lace. The whole people are 
accustomed, men and women, to laborious country toil; 
and are cleanly, comfortable, and contented. The con¬ 
jecture was warranted, that they make or mend their own 
shoes, as W' 11 as prepare the coarse fabrics for their cloth- 
iil^ at their cottage lire-sides, by the exposure and pur¬ 
chase of pieces of leather at the niarket. Zeitglocken- 
thurm, an ancient tower, stands in the middle of the main 
strt et, like Temple-bar, London ; a tall block of masonry, 
dating from 11 £(.1, which had been a portal in the walls prior 
to the extension of the town. Its eastern side is furnished 
with the dial of a clock. The remarkable performance of 
its functi ons would noLmuchdiiterest those who treat such 
mechanism as toyish, rather than indicative of early pro¬ 
gress : yet 1 will ventur6 a brief description for my young 
friends. A strange whirring sound, a minute prior to the 
striking of the hour, gives notice of what follows. A 
variety of puppets, adjoining the dial, assume their func¬ 
tions ; a cock flaps his wings, and crows ; .a king waves 
his sceptre; a troop of bears march round in procession; ' 
and the clock—strikes the hour. The crowing, flapping, 
waving, and marching, then again follow; and silence 
reigns for another hour. 

Beyond the westc-n gateway of the town, contiguous to 
the public promenade, is a well-constructed bear-pit, in 
which the fattest a^id largest hears, as sinecurists, are fed 
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and pampered at the atate'a expense. The Bernese au¬ 
thorities have always shown great respect for sinecure 
pensioned bears. I wish the English authorities had 
ngver kept or upheld any worse sinecured and,pampered 
peBsioners.^ The tradition of the bears is unique in Ber¬ 
nese history; but, “aWthe beginning of the last century, 
an old lady dying, without near relatives, bequeathed her 
fortune of 60,000 livres to them. The will was disputed 
by some distant relatit^ of the deceased; but the cause 
of the brutes was so ably pleaded by one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished members of the bar of Berne, that the plaintiiT 
was nonsuited. The bears, declared the rightful heirs, 
were taken under the guardianship of the supreme council, 
who, treating them as wards of Chancery, or minors, ad¬ 
ministered their property. In order to maintain the suc¬ 
cession to the estate, a pair of yoiftig bears was always 
reared, in case of the demise of the elders; and, to prevent 
too large an increase of the race, all that were bom beyond 
this were fattened to furnish a dainty for the civic feasts 
of the Berne burgomasters. The b(;:ars, however, did not 
long enjoy their fortune. Hie French Revolution broke out; 
and its "sweeping consequences, not confined to crowns 
and kingdoms, descended eyen tcb bears. Th® French 
army, having defeated the Swiss in several engagements, 
entered-the town, (in 1788,) and immediately took posses¬ 
sion of the treasury. ’Eleven mules were despatched to 
Paris, iS&en with specie found in it; two of them bore 
away the birthright of the beari;, amounting at the time to 
about two minions of francs. The bears themselves were 
*led away captives, and depositeddn the Jardin des Plantes, 
where one of them, the celebrated Martin, soon became 
the favourite of the French metropolis. When,^ after a 
scries of years, the ancient order of things was restored at 
Berne, one of the first cares, of the citizens was to replace 
and provide for their ancient pensioners. A subscription 
was raised in consequence, and a smali estate purchased ; 
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the Tents of whieh, though diminished from various causes, 
are appropriated to their support. The cost,of keeping 
them amounts to between 600 and 700 francs per annum; 
and well-grounded fears are entertained that modem leg^- 
lators, foi^etful of the services rendered by Bruin fon so 
many centuries, in figuring upon the shield of the canton, 
may soon strike him off the pension list.” 

That great deeds have been achieved by good men in 
war, I will not dispute; and that heroism, most purely 
patriotic, has inspired freemen on the field of battle, I must 
readily grant; though I consent not that the wager of 
battle is always or ever necessarily decisive of tlie question 
in dispute. I am reluctant to appear even to countenance, 
by narration, any sanguinary scenes which patriotic war¬ 
fare hasiramertajised ; yet I cannot pass the field of Morat 
of Murten, without kn allusion to tlie cncroauhraents of 
Charles of Burgundy, and the penalty his folly was made 
to pay. Into the canton of Freyburg w’e pass from Berne. 
1 sa led upon the lakes here from one extremity to the 
other. I passed close by the Isle of St. Pierre, or, as it 
is marked for tourists, Rousseau’s Island; since here, in 
176.5, he found a retreat, while an outcast from his native 
Genevaand would have coiwcnted to imprisonment rather 
than pass into foreign exile. It is prettily wooded, and 
extensively cultivated;'' often visited for the sake of the 
strange and extravagant enthusiast who resided here. 

In imagination I see before me now the shores of both 
lakes, as to me they appeared, clothed in verdure .and 
foliage; but once clad in steel, and steeped ip human gore, 
or strewed with the marsgled remains of many thousand' 
slaughtered Burgundians. Two battles were fought here 
Charles the Bold: the one intended to revenge defeat 
in the other, but both equally disastrous. In 1476 this 
proud usurper attacked the fo’-tified town of Grandson, on 
the farther or southern extremity of Lake Neuchattel, 
which he captUred, with its eight hundred defenders, 
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whom he caused to be stripped and hung upon the trees 
of the forest. The confederate army of the Schwyz, two 
days afterward, hemmed in the Burgundians upon the 
shores of the lake; and nishing upon them from the 
lo\i<'er slopes of the Jura, completely defeated them. The 
slaughter v/as immense^ 60,000 men, with all his valuable 
equipage, were abandoned by Charles, w'ho fled through 
the mountains, with on^ a few personal followers. The 
insane and defeated munderer jne/litated revenge, and as¬ 
sembled at Lausanne an army of 40,000 armed invaders. 
The battle-field chosen vas about a mije soutli from Morat, 
on a sloping hill, with the expanded lake stretching to 
their right. The inhabitants of Morat, and six hundred 
soldiers, more successfully than the defenders of Grandson, 
arrested or deterred the progress of ^the Burgundians, ti;ll 
the arrival of their allies. Breaches had been made in 


their walls and towers, and the ramparts were giving way; 
but the courage of Bubcjibcrg, the commander, and his 
compatriots, remained unshukcsi; and, while they endured 
the siege, they saw from their defences the*arrival of con¬ 
federates and allies from Bienne, Alsace, Basel, St. Gall, 
and Sehaffhausen. Inclement weather and bad roads 
could not obstruct the Schwyz, ulio hastened from Ar- 
govie, Thurgorie^ and Zurich, and the Sargans. John 
Waldmann, leader of the Zmiehois, arrived at Berne on 
the eve before the battle, and, with his jaded troops, 
snatched only a few hours’ repose. His bugle sounded 
for the resumption of their match at ten o’clock at night. 
^Tables were sjffead before every house for the refreshment 
of the patriot soldiery ; and while the city was illumin¬ 
ated, the route was taken for Morat amid the darkness 
of night, in the face of a storm of wind and raiiv The 
Schwy^ historian, Zschokke, graphically describes the 
onslaught and the battle sceiTe. 

“ The day dawned: it was the 22nd of _June : the sky « 
was overcast with clouds, and the rain stil fell.in torrents. 
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Tixe Btti^n^laDB displayed their vast lines before the eyes 
of tlie Schwyis, who numbered scarcely 80,000 combatants. 
Before giving the signal of attack, John de Hallwyl fell 
on his knees, with his whole army, to invoke the assistanrse 
of the Almi^ty in this trying moment for thftir beloSred 
country. While they prayed, the "sun broke through the 
clouds ; and on the instant 1;he Schwyz commander arose. 
Waving his sword aloft, he exclaimed, ‘ Rise, rise, con¬ 
federated brethren ! God,smiles upon our coming victory!’ 
As he spoke, the clang ol* arms resounded ; the attack was 
made ; and soon the battle raged from the heights to the 
lake. Hallwyl commanded on the left; on the right was 
engaged the flower of the Schwyz army, under the orders 
of John Waldmann; and Adrian de Bubenberg had tlie 
guidance of the troops stationed amid the trees on the 
shores of the lake. Hallwyl had to sustain a fearful 
struggle; and he did sustain it, till he beheld the appear¬ 
ance of the white-haired chief of Lucerne, Oaspard de 
Ilemstcnstein, on the rising ground behind the enemy. 
Death now ri<5tcd in the camp of the Burgundians. In 
front and in rear they were massacred ; thousands battled 
obstinately; thousands fell; and thousands took to flight. 
The Duke, pale and '‘dismayed, seeing that all was lost, 
fled with a train of scarcely thirty attendants, and reached 
the banks of Lake Leman. Fifteen thousand of his 
troops lay on the plain of Morat, in its lake, and in the 
town of Avenches. A great number, seeking to save 
themselves, had perished in the water and neighbouring 
marshes ; the rest were completely disperse'!. The tents, 
provisions, and treasures’ of the enemy, became the prize 
of the victors. The dead were thrown into pits, and 
quicklio^e and earth spread over them.” 

The bones of the Burgundians were collected; and 
attached to them was a chapd erected as monumental and 
Monitory, During three centuries this memorial remained 
entire. Bonaparte visited the spot in 1797; and boasted 
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that his retreat would not be by the lake. A Burgundian 
regiment of French soldiers visited the place next year, 
and threw the bones of their countrymen into the lake, to 
b^ cast up at almost every succeeding storm; and hence 
ha^ they ^become a marketable commodity, sold to 
strangers, or even manufactured into the handles of knives. 
Among such bone-grubbers was the noble and poetic 
Byron. A tree of liberty—a linden-tree—^planted and 
surrounded by a railing,'^nd other attempts to commemo¬ 
rate the event, were adopted. Btit, on the 9th of January, 
1821, the cantonal authorities voted a sum of 6,000 franca ; 
and a remarkably handsome obelisk has been erected, of 
sandstone, about forty feet in height, in an open gravelled 
space adjoining the public road, and within sight of the 
lake. The Latin inscription intimates, “ The Republjc 
of Freyburg signalizes the Victory of the 22nd June, 1476, 
gained by the united efforts of their Ancestors, by this 
new Monument, erected in the year 1822.” 

From Morat the road to Fjfeyburg stretches along a 
comparatively tame and fertile region; but in the envi¬ 
rons of the cantonal capital the scenery suddenly changes 
into a picture of romantic brilliancy, the strength of the 
situation softened by the natural ioveliness of ihe sur¬ 
rounding objects, while the wonders of the engineering 
art stamp the vestiges of dim ailliquity with features of 
modem progress and improvement. Between the traveller 
and the object of his visit there is a great gulf, a chasm 
of separation, which only a fertile imagination could have 
spanned : a ravine of a thousand feet depth forms here the 
‘bed of the river Saarine, and, beyond the yawning preci¬ 
pice, the sharp grey walls and low square watch-towers 
of the antique town enclose its churches and Jesujts’ col¬ 
lege on the summit of the steep bank, unshaded by woods, 
and placed like a city on a lull, which cannot be hid. It 
is, indeed, a quaint, old-fashioned habitation of men wear- . 
ing the garbs of former generations. IShe * streets on the 
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lower part are occupied by rows of shops, and the maihet* 
place is adorned by brown-looking trees ; while flights of 
steps, narrow and steep, lead up to the loftier parts of the 
town where the collegiate buildings have been erected.. 

This ancient and venerable mountain eyri^ or eagle’s 
nest, is now rendered accessible by other means than the 
hermit found in other days^. “ Lo !” says Talfourd, “ a 
net-work, light as spider spun, seems floating in the air, 
and on your approach ypu find it denotes a bridge suspen¬ 
ded over the chasm, substantial as the rocks that hold it, 
and airy as a fantastic German poet’s lightest fancy. Our 
snspensioii-bridgcs—even that of the Monai—are vulgar 
and ponderous things compared with It; not only is the 
span of its suspension larger, and the height from the 
sy'eam greater, but the absence of all visible buttresses, 
and of all assistant arches, leaves the magical effect more 
perfect. You enter upon it, and another kindred wonder 
of art fppears—not so vast, but still more beautiful—for 
a rai'iiie, opening to the l(fft, yawns, walled by yet loftier 
hanks; and across it, and above you, high in air, floats 
another bridge of even lighter construction, which, dimi¬ 
nished in the distance, might he thought the pathway of 
fairies. Art seems lO have caught the beauty of the 
scenes it was privileged to sport, and to cast its own 
rainbows over the deep valleys.” 

The church of St. Nicolas, a handsome Gothic pile, 
and the principal ecclesiastical structure, is deformed by a 
hideous portal, whose illustrations' certainly bespeak either 
a latent infidelity or the grossest imagination in terror- 
stricken man. The day of judgment is the subject of 
representation: the opening of hell is signified by a pig’s 
mouth ^vomiting flames ; angels, all wings, flutter about; 
devils are introduced with pigs’ heads ; the process of 
wetghivg souk is represented in masses placed together in 
the scale of justice, a devil, slily designing to add to the 
weight, hangs on <by stealth; while the adorable attributes 
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*0$ the Etei^al are caricatured as lu^ing the decision. I 
skotild not assert tkat thM was not the conception of a 
g^omy fanatic ; nor should I, as some, class the Night 
Thoughts*' of Dr. Young as hideous phantasms, and an 
attepipt to lender the spiritual grossly palpable and fearful to 
the lowest cowardice of tfie dullest sinner:—in illustration 
of the genius which suggested^ and deliberately sanctioned 
this grotesque and fanciful extravagance. But 1 would 
mark this representation ^s a elaborately and vividly 
carved in marble, in the vestibule'of a spacious and noble 
sanctuary, under the control of the learned and sancti¬ 
monious Jesuits: believing it bespeaks a debasement of 
the clerical mind, or a disbelief in the awful realities it 
debases. There is also a celebrated organ in this church 
which has been admired for its power, compass, and ten¬ 
derness ; but which some who have lieard it played the 
most scientifically estimate as possessing greater force 
than is compatible with the area of the building. It 
occupies the entire breadtii of^ the church, and, when 
played with its fullest power, threatens to vend the roof 
with the tempest of its sound in the more boisterous pas¬ 
sages ; tliough capable of being softened into thrilling 
sweetness ; and its gentler passives e^ppressive of plAiding, 
wailing, pitying, thjrobbing, and exulting, till its sounds 
are almost instinct with human feeling. 

It was from above Neuchattol that I obtained the first 
full vision of tlie Alps, and beheld, on the left, Mont 
Blanc, in its glorious sovereignty amidst its rugged bro¬ 
therhood, twelve^thousand feet above the ocean level. I 
d8 riot remember any comparison by wliich I can convey 
my impression. Had I been elevated to the clouds and 
wafted by the wind above all terrestrial vapours, so^high 
as to look down upon the rugged ridges and peaked sum¬ 
mits of these everlasting hills ;-rwhich seemed to traverse a 
region of their own in mid-heaven, forming a momentary 
pavement on which winged cherubs mighf direct their 

T 
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fleet courses, while the eye followed their progress un- 
dozzled;—1 could not have had a more glorious survey. 
Covered with snow of perfect whiteness, contrasting with the 
clear blue lalce, which interposed below between the pe^s 
and myself, and the vivid green which clothed the surround¬ 
ing vineyards, while peaked mountains stretched, jagged 
and rugged, in fantastic wildness as far as the eye could 
reach, the fulness of Alpine scenery displayed the majesty 
of the great'Creator wjio form^Sl all things for himself. 
The sky was of brightest azure, the atmosphere clear, and 
snow-clad mountains lay in outline, like crested and 
gigantic white clouds raised above the horizon, and 
spread out as on an airy or ethereal table-land, where 
it seemed for the moment no mist could reach, and no 
haze obs ure. The sun was, indeed, intolerably hot, and 
the translucent lake threw back his vivid and fervent rays 
more intensely than I cimld enduic in a state of exposure. 
But I shall never forget that moment of delicious expan- 
fion and measureless magnificence. The scene changed; 
our progress uliversified the aspect, and the momentary 
vision passed almost as a dream; but it had imprinted so that 
memory will never surrender the features of itsllandscapc 
beauty, and the minu will often delight to recall that sur¬ 
passing wonder of panoramic unity and grandeur: it was 
a brief and transient gleam of immensity, partaking of 
infinitude and almighty power. 

The lake is beautiful, as reposing amidst such gigan¬ 
tic scenes: it is embcclded and embosomed "among the 
vine-clad slopes of the Jura near its margin, which extend 
at least a range of forty miles in one uninterrupted series 
of vineyards ; fourteen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea; ^and nearly four hundred feet in depth : it is more 
than twenty miles in length, and is connected with the lake 
Bienne by a serpentine and widening river, •'fhe popu¬ 
lation of the canton of Neuchattcl is about forty thousand, 
under the prifleedom of the King of Prussia, whose sovereign 
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power is limited to the reception of certain territorial reve¬ 
nues and a few tokens of royal prerogative. The houses of 
the city are large, and in aspect the residence of the 
afl^uent in the French style of architecture, and of fine 
whi^sh sandstone. Justice is administered here so cheap, 
that the whole process o£ caption, confiscation, and impri¬ 
sonment may be efiected at the cost of 6^. 8<2. : the charge 
of an attorney’s letter in England. The clergy of the 
Protestant reformed chuqsh are s|ate-endowcd, and have 
salaries from 120/. to 70/., or at*an average through the 
canton of 83/. per annum. Education has been valued 
and promoted extensively by governinent and individuals. 
There is a college, or educational institution, of consider¬ 
able reputation, to which is, or was, attached, as a pro¬ 
fessor, the zealous geologist, M. Agassis. Several cha^ 
rittible institutions, handsomely end(^"ed, provide relief 
for those w^ho have been reduced to poverty. At a short 
distance from the newer part of the town the Hotel de 
Ville, a large and handsome edi^e in Grecian style, is the 
seat of the civic and cantonal government, i had a frank 
and gentlemanly fellow-traveller in this part of myjouniey 
W'ho spok^c English well, and was a functionary, I con¬ 
cluded, of the Prussian government. • He was most com¬ 
municative, and leff me at the gate of the ancient castle. 
This acropolis, to which the {lopularfon, in days of feudal 
strife, crowded for protection, is perched on a prominent 
knoll, and Sbmmands the town beneath and an extensive 
view of the lake and thesAlps. .Surrounded with a wall, 
it consists of a few buildings strongly constructed, includ- 
iifg a chapel and the house of the governor of the province, 
whom I conjectured my fellow-traveller to he. There 
were a few soldiers observable, but they were like O^ello 
when his occupation was gone. The military art is not 
here much required. • 

I was much interested at Yverdon, at the extremity of 
the lake, and on the confines of the cantt>n bf Vaud, not 

X 2 
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distant from Grandson, to trace the old chateau of Pesta* 
lozzi, in which he first attempted to realize his educational 
schemes in execution, and failed in his project. The 
quietude and seclusion of this little town pleased me ; hut 
I was farther interested in my visit by the eharacter^,and 
accommodation of the hotel where I resided, the only in- 
staTice in whicli I found the hed-rooms provided with a 
copy of the Scriptures. I did not think, witli Chambers, 
that this was a dirty, though it h^d the air of a substantial 
town. My travelling companion hither was a Roman 
Catholic priest, a professor of a college in Alsace, and an 
agreeable as well as educated man. For a time he doubted 
whether I travelled wcoyvHo under an assumed designa¬ 
tion, or whether he might treat me as a confidante. When 
at length his doubts on such matters were removed, either 
his religious predilections or his caution dictated greater 
reserve. We pionicnaded the rural and really genteel 
vsnlmrhs, and sauntered along the shores of the lake and 
up the banks of tlie river, undei the shady avenues of 
trees plantedJn every direction around the town. The 
steamer which sails between 'i'verdon and Rienne affords 
a pleasant means of examining this and its sister lake on 
both sides. In forimr times it may have been, that the 

Neuenburger See and the Lake Biennt were hut one 

* 

larger and moie spacious expanse of water, which has 
been gradually subsiding. 

Switzerland is reinaikable for the industry oi its people, 
not for the extensive cultivation jf their fields, or for their 
occupying much land as farmers ; they^ arc what com¬ 
monly we call cottage fanners in this country: and they 
also plant vineyards and gather the fruit of them, hut not 
so as Jo produce such quantities of vines as are grown in 
France. The stormy weather, I suppose, breaks down 
the vines ; or, at least, the more tender and '’generous 
vines will not endure in the severe and sudden squalls 
which sometimes, burst upon that country, in consequence 
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of the eddies and currents of wind which prevail from the 
mountain gorges near Lausanne. 

I started from Neuchattel in the company of an Ameri¬ 
can traveller glad to find an Anglican associate in the 
journey, and therefore disposed to make his convenience 
bend to his new companion. But the country was new to 
us both, and we more needed the information of a native 
than the garrulity of a conceited, though patriotic citizen 
of tlie transatlantic Stut^. Lakj» Leman was the Ultima 
Thule of our vision so soon as our route shut out the 
higher regions from our contemplation.# Long and eagerly 
did I look for its mirrored surface and expanded bosom, 
and tediously slow did I fancy the progressof our Voiture. 
But by the road wliich wc traversed we must first ap¬ 
proach Lausanne. We had some steej^roads to climb, and 
a flat vale, not peculiarly picturesque, though well culti¬ 
vated, stretching away to the base of the clouded Jura; 
and though once and again sloping heights were sur¬ 
mounted, no shadow of the lak® could be discovered till 
within a mile or so of Lausanne. Suddenly this noble 
sheet of ^water, the Gcvfcr See, bursts upon the view, 
do'viTi in the basin, glittering and reflecting the hitense 
splendour of a Schwyz sky amf mid-clay sun. The varie¬ 
gated and softened beauty of the j^orthem shore spread 
itself at our feet—verdayt vineyards, trancj[uil and white 
villas and cottages, the animated habitations of a free and 
thriving people, contrasting with the opposite coast, cheer¬ 
less and dingy, partly because of the distance which ob¬ 
scures, and ])aitly because of the despotic government 
which oppresses the inhabitants of the Savoy mountains. 
Villeneuve on the east, and Geneva on the west, the ex¬ 
tremities of the bent bow—the huge rocky eminenoes, iio 
longer a jampart but a cleft passage for the waters of the 
Rhone into the Leman, and tHfe intercepting flanks of the 
Jura similarly forced as an outlet for the Jlhone below * 
Geneva—guard the fascinating lundscapS, and present a 
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compass of forty miles, as rich in magnificence and ten¬ 
derness as natnre and culture hare anywhere supplied. 
The first glance of the shores of Lake Leman, with their 
unexampled combination of the sublime and beautiful, 
recalling and associating many truly interestLig recdllec- 
tioTifl, has been felt by others as well as myself, as more 
than the reality of fancies'and dreams which hope had 
long cherished, and by which meny of the enterprises of 
life hail been inspired a^d sustai'iied; but since it has not 
been the portion of many to realize them, a more demure 
judgment has had to banish them from the path and pil¬ 
grimages of the world in its realities and conflicts. But 
it is true that, once seen, these are scenes which cannot 
easily be forgotten or obliterated, and the era of existence 
will be recalled with emotion till the latest hour when a 
favourable Providence pennitted'uidulgcnccs so improving 
and captivating, which have no remorse and no accusation, 
no sting and no vexation. I twice visited Lausanne, and 
wandered with much gratification through its streets and 
among its antique or historical remains. I found my 
American companion as great a stranger as I wjis myself; 
but wc both agreed in repudiating the subjection of the 
church to the state in this canton ; though we could believe 
that the principle or which it is established, as declared 
by the Council of State, requires submission in its pastors. 
“ The evangelical reformed church is national, guaranteed 
by the constitution, protected and salaried by the state, 
regulated by law, and consequently subordinate to the state; 
in the national church of the Canton of Vaud, the pastors 
hold their quality of ministers of the Gospel, fi'om their 
ordination in conformity with the laws passed by the 
powrts of the State, who are also the superior authorities 
in the church ; therefore the pastors cannot publicly offi¬ 
ciate but in conformity with the regulations and wishes of 
the Govemnjent.” 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Historical scenes on the Crgn/er Literary Asylum—Refugee 
Reformers—Canton of Vaud—Evangelization at Lyons— Asso*- 
ciations and characters at Geneva—Christian enterprise—Cha- 
mouni. • 

Lausanne, built, it is said, on five, not seven hills, is the 
chief town of the Canton de Vaud, and contains about 

eleven thousand inhabitants. In the Canton of Vaud one 

^ * 

hundred and eighty-five thousand people reside, of whom 
only three or four thousand are Roman Catholics. The 
population are industrious, enterprising, and seem to enjoy 
more of the comforts of life thaji I observed in other rural 
parts of Sehwyzerland. With the comfoAs and intelli¬ 
gence, they possess a superiority in comeliness and feature. 
Even among the rustics of Vaud, and in the fields of tlie 
harvest time, whether of the f)easaTlt or the husbandman, 

I saw more sweetness and expression in tlie brunette 
countenance and hazel ^eye, the lines of beauty and the 
air degage of the people, than I had elsewhere noticed. 
The educational facilities throughout the canton have co¬ 
operated, no doubt, witR the iiAercourse of foreigners, of 
^hom there a^gi about 14,000 resident in Vaud, and with 
the border influence of France. The literary influence of 
the university, and of educated men at Lausanne, has sub¬ 
served the efforts of an intelligent pastorate, and a jeligion 
of the understanding rather than of forms and superstition, 
in diffusing and maintaining among theVaudois tliis supe¬ 
riority. Lausanne has obtained as much notoriety as the^ 
residence of celebrated men as has done »ven Geneva itself. 
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while its proximity and central position to the Lake Le¬ 
man, have rendered it an easy pilgrimage, as it is a scene 
of great attraction to the tourist. Though it be more than 
fifteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, and is ccld 
during the winter, its summers are long and bright,^and 
its region fair and beautiful. Th'e improvements of mo¬ 
dem days in the erection of hotels, and the great bridge 
w-hich connects the main street with the elevated grounds 
on the northern side of- the town, at the cost of nearly 

m 

21,000^., mingle fantastically with the remnants of olden 
times. From the town to the water side is a descent 
through lanes and hedges, or avenues, into the midst of 
the \illage of Ouchy. Here Byron, confined by adverse 
weather for two days, wrote his “ Prisoner of Chillon,” the 
soenery of which, as is w'cll known by all his readers, is 
laid in the old feudal castle of -that name, about twelve 
miles nearer to Savoy along the shores of the lake. I 
must not suftcr myself to be tempted to describe this old 
feudal nest of barbarity, jrs a castle built by Amadeus, 
Prince of Savoy, in 1238 ; its^arched and gloomy vaults, 
the prison dungeons of Chillon ; or the last victim, Bon- 
nivard, confined by its tyrant lord, the Duke of Savoy ! 
Of this relic of human ferocity Byron sung in melancholy 
strains :— 

“ Chillon! thy prison Is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar , for ’twas trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 

Worn, as if thy co’d pavement were a sod, 

By Ronuivard I May none these marks efface 1 
For they appeal,^om tyranny to God.^ 

A pillar to which this manacled captive was chained 
remain^, wearing the ring which held him ; many are the 
names inscribed upon its face—Dryden, Richardson, 
Byron, Victor Hugo, and Peel, with many others: sic 
rnanent! Not far from this castle, at a straggling village 
called Clarens, resided Rousseau, “ the self-torturing 
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sophist” of Byron ; the voluptuary and hierophant of pol¬ 
lution in history; the writer, whose base ambition was,* 

To make madness beantifnl, and cast 
• O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue, 

, Of words like sunbeams, dazzling as they past.” 

Identified with thft ecclesiastical history, or literary 
traditions of Lausanne, are many of the greatest names of 
the church, or of the world. I know not, but the con¬ 
jecture is forced upon^ my mind, that Schwyzerland has 
derived more of her universal feme as the asylum for re¬ 
fugee patriots, exiled scholars, and persecuted Christians, 
than from her mountain grandeur, her domestic institutions, 
or the virtues or attainments of her citizens. Her stranger 
guests have repaft her hospitality. Wc have seen Eras¬ 
mus, a native of Rotterdam, as a foreign prince in litera¬ 
ture, adopted into her republic of'letters, and enjoying 
greater freedom at Basel than was afforded in the Nether¬ 
lands. We have witnessed John Calvin, a native of Noyon, 
in Picardy, expatriated from France, his native land, and 
excluded from Christian privileges; then pfiknown to fame 
or even by person to the*citizen-rulers, publishing, while 
he resided in the same city, the first edition of his immortal 
Institutes; and subsequently passing off to othef cantons, 
free to travel in. the great highways of their intercourse, 
and welcomed to citizenship in ^ther cantons. In Lau¬ 
sanne did he obtain respect and security, while in concert 
with Far^ and other reformers, he contended in the cathe¬ 
dral church, before the citizens^in controversy with Rome’s 
champions, for the great truths of Christian revelation. 
Here, too, in this city, did the learned, laborious, and 
honoured Beza, born at Vizelai, in Burgundy, and ad¬ 
mitted into the reformed church at Geneva, occupy the 
chair of a Greek professorship, and read lectures in French 
to the’refugees of both sexe* on the New Testament, laying 
thus the foundation for his future translation and exposi- 
tion of that sacred volume. A hundrp^ y^ars later in tUf'' 

T 3 
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history of this canton, two parochial pastors became, in 
Divine Providence, the instruments of changes which had 
not entered into their own visions of futurity. 

The pastor of Grassy, on the mountain range lying to^ 
ward Burgundy, M. Curchod, had a daughter whose pgr- 
sonal attractions, we are told, by a youthful though faith¬ 
less adn)irer, were embellished by the virtues and talents 
of the mind. At first the object of the historian Gibbon’s 
protesting love, and subsequently,earning a hard subsist¬ 
ence for herself and mother, by teaching young ladies at 
Geneva, she afterwards became the wife of M. Neckar, 

t 

prime minister of France, and the mother and preceptress 
of Madame de Stael. Of the same era witli M. Curchod, 
was a pas or of Lausanne, M, Pavilliard, distinguished by 
goqd sense, temper, and knowledge of the human mind; 
his pupil aifirmed he nml acquired a jiist though superfi¬ 
cial knowledge of most branches of literature. To him did 
ihe father of Gibbon intrust the rectifying and maturing of 
his erratic, su})ercilious, a]i<| misguided boy. I'he victim 
of ill-chosen cempany, late hours and inconsiderate ex- 
penses, of a vicious collegiate system, and a negligent 
tutor, he had p]unge4 the perilous mazes of contro¬ 
versy, aiid at the age of ‘sixteen, bewildered himself 
in the errors of Popery, under the guidance of Middleton 
and Bossuet. To redeem his mind from such influences, 
and guide his inquiries, was doubtless the object of the 
elder Gibbon’s parental solicitude. With un^issembled 
gratitude, yet with much of the Udent and sarcastic con¬ 
ceit of the historical fop. Gibbon acknowledges his obliga¬ 
tions to M. Pavilliard, ins tutor. At Christmas, 1754,' 
professedly converted to Calvinist Christianity, he received 
the sacrament in the church of Lausanne. " It was here,” 
says he, “ that I suspended my religious inquiries, ac¬ 
quiescing with implicit belief in the tenets and mysteries 
which are adopted by the general consent of Catholics and 
Protestants.” * • 
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Desultory and excursive habits of study now gave 
place to method and regularity. Greek, Latin^ and 
French, poetry, history and philosophy, criticism, and 
intiquities, in their turn occupied his attention ; Grotius 
and PuffgndorfF, Locke and Montesquieu, Pascal, Gian- 
none, and La Bleteri^ were his favourite authors: while 
he corresponded with Crevigr, of Bauvais ; Breitenger, of 
Zurich ; Gesner, of Gottingen; and Allanumd, of Bex ; 
and, admitted to the aniusemenls of society, his evenings 
were devoted to cards, and conversations, and assemblies. 
But more than all these, his visits,to Monrepos, in the 
suburbs of Lausanne, 1 imagine, tended to givf the future 
tone, and inspire the lasting ambition of the stilted, stately, 
and theatrical historian. Here at sixty years of age lived 
for two winters the apostle of infidelity ; a man that exer¬ 
cised more influence on the literature of the continent, and 
the eighteenth century, than probably any other writer of 


any era. 

Voltaire, the autocrat of fetters, regarded by Gib¬ 
bon as “ the most extraordinary man o# the age,” was 
pleased to admit to his familiar exhibitions the English 
student of Lausanne. Here pri’/ate theatricals were 2 ier- 
formed under Voltaire's miPnagejfient, and by'supplies 
from his prolific pen ; and his light and insinuating irony, 
always the more pointed as it c(fuld sneer at religion or 
idolize himself, appeared graceful and was attractive to 
the young disciple, who continually betrayed his adoration 
of the patriarch by storfcig his memory with even the most 
fugitive comj^isitions, allusions and repartees. The ad¬ 
miring imitator ceased to be a follower only as he became 
a fellow-labourer, who finally surpassed his model and 
master in historical fame, and acute and envenonjed hos¬ 
tility to the Christian faith. At this time Gibbon trifled ; 
he says, “ I sighed as a lovwr, and obeyed as a son and 
renounced what he tells his reader his father designated 
“ strange alliance,” with Mademoiselle•Curchod. Nearly 
six years did he spend in this state of pupilage; after 
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wlMoh he left Lausanne for England. Many years after¬ 
wards he again sought the haunts of his youth, when en¬ 
gaged in the composition of his history of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” During four years wag 
be occupied here in the preparation of the last thr^ volunjes 
of his great work. 1 quote his c^n words, describing 
the event. “ It was on the day, or rather the night of 
the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, that I wrote the^last lin^’of the last page, in a 
summer-house in my garddn. After laying down my pen, 

1 took several turns in a betceau, or covered walk of aca- 

f 

ciasg which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains* The air was temperate, the sky 
serene, thj silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
wayes, and all nature was silent/* The antique French 
habitation in which fie then dwelt still remains W'ith plas¬ 
tered walls and dark tiled roof, only one storey fronting 
ihe street, but nsing to the height of two in the tear, and 
situated in the vicinity of thf ‘‘ Hotel de Gibbon**’ Though 
inhabited by arprivate family, their privacy is not unfre- 
quently invaded, and the garden scene is oftentimes the 
object of curiosity* I did not enter; but one ^ho did, 
says, ** No garden sctaie cati be conceived more delicious 
than this little spot; a trimly kept walk shaded with green 
acacias in full leaf; borers of flowers and orange trees, 
enriching the air with their perfume; the walls of the 
house and terrace beyond, covered with vines and fig-trees, 
each with its clusters of fruit; aboL/e all, glimpses through 
the bushes of the long descending slope toward the lake, 
disclosing a universal vine garden, while in the distance* 
the scene is closed with the chain of the Savoy peaks.” 

I visited the cathedral as the most attractive object in 
my historical associations, and wondered at its magnifi- * 
cence. I suppose it has undergone a lustration since it 
was originally consecrated or employed for its primitive 
purpose. 1 fo'un^ that the Lord Bishop of Lausanne was 
an important personage in palmy popish times. His 
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achfevements deserve a momentary record. In 1479, the 
country around Lausanne was, according to the legend, in¬ 
fested by insects which preyed upon the roots of plants, 
occasioning great loss. Frikart, the chancellor of Berne, 
reported »the insect invasion to the, bishop, and proposed 
that the intruders shcKild be summoned before his episco- 
]3al tribunal, and be held aiycnal)le for their conduct. The 
bishop concurred; the historian informs his readers that 
an advocate recently deceased, had sustained an in¬ 
famous character, was appointed as their counsellor. The 
day of trial arrived, and the suit was called for hearing, the 
defunct lawyer did not appear on the behalf of his insect 
clients; and being declaicd contumacious, judgment went 
by default. They were excommunicated, proscribed in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, and condemned to banish¬ 
ment from every part of the diocese of Ijausannc. 

I entered the cathedral, one of the most ancient build¬ 
ings of Lausanne, and which remains in good repair. The 
Roman Catholic remnants of,cathedral architecture in the 
towns of France, Prussia^ and Belgium, are not undeserv¬ 
ing of^notice, hiit arc such as will offend puritan taste, 
and excite surprise by their tawdry and puerile ornaments 
and idolatrous usages: thefe is tin entire freedom from 
everything like, the relics of superstition, or of idolatry, 
as it may justly be called, in the^chwyz-Protestant cathe¬ 
drals. Magnificent buildings they are, and free from any 
images or figures of any being canonized or reputed holy. 
They are distinguishc^by wh^ may be called severe archi¬ 
tecture. W^ile I ranged the aisles, ascended its pulpit 
steps, and endeavoured to ascdlrtain the compass of voice 
it required, I had the pleasure of feeling that I trod the 
ground where a Calvin and Farel, men of faith apd power, 
had maintained the truth, and given a reason of the faith 
which was in them. I inspected the building ; no altera¬ 
tion is said or appears to have been made since the discjjg^,- > 
sion w'as held, when the people of Lausanne were agitated 
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by tbe events of the Reformation, and the excitement con¬ 
nected with the perils and the triumphs of their great and 
good men. 

In the whole canton of Vaud, there are maintained siy 
hundred and thirteen primary or parochial schopls, sev;en 
colleges, and two academies. In SSchwyzerland the last 
class of educational instituliops rank the highest, and the 
academy of Lausanne sustains a very distinguished reputa¬ 
tion. There are fourteeij professors attached to it, and 
employed in the civil and moral education, not alone of 
the native youth, hut also of foreigners, drawn thither by 
the celebrity of the tutors. The library belonging to the 
academy is also of a superior character, and many facilities 
continue lO be afforded for literary pursuits. Several 
jou:^nals of a political and ecclesiastical nature are con¬ 
ducted with great ability and zeal, and are beginning to 
exert considerable influence beyond the boundaries of the 
canton. Literary coteries and associations stimulate and 
reward writers of the mos;^ erudite scholarship and the 
purest philosopliy. Wliilc the Semeur at Paris has its 
correspondents residing at Lausanne, the local journals are 
sustained by the talents and reputation of such men as 
Professo/Vinct. *’ * 

To so profound a Christian philosopher and so eloquent 
a champion of religious liberty and ecclesiastical reform 
and emancipation I felt constrained to show gratitude 
and respect. I therefore visited Professor Vinet at his 
ow'n house, where he was so kind a^ to afford me a cordial 
reception and a most gratifying interview. ^Hc was, as I 
understood, not a pastoi* of any parish, or, by ecclesias¬ 
tical functions, subject to the tribunals or government of 
the established church of the canton. So far, therefore, as 
he had proceeded, there appeared no inconsistency in his 
taking the collegiate provision of his state in consideration 
'•-inr the civil services he rendered through his office in the 
academy. Howevec, I imagine, if what I have understood 
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since my visit has occtirred be correct, his views have 
changed as to the propriety, or some incompatibility has 
appeared to the ruling authorities, of an avowed, argu- 
i^entative, and philosophical voluntary holding a pro- 
fessjor’s chair and teaching theological principles in a 
state-endowed institution. I have been informed that 
M. Vinct has from such considerations resigned his chair 
and office as a professor, but acts as commissioner to 

remodel the constitutioif. 

• • 

The established church of that country is what is called 
the Calvinistic, or Reformed Church, each congregation 
being governed by a subordinate session ; and a commune 
or district of parishes being united by their subordinate 
rulers into presbyteries, with a sort of corporation or con¬ 
federation of presbyters, so as to make a combined church, 
evei'y parochial congregation having ?ts own limited demo¬ 
cratic powers administered by an oligarchy within itself, 
but still linked by government and endowment with the 
state. Professor Vinct, while in connection with this 
established church, occasionally preached, in the parish 
churches; and I have in my possession several minor 
publicafions, copies of which he presented to me, in which 
he combats the principles involved in a church establish¬ 
ment, and shows^ them to be neither scriptural nor philo¬ 
sophical ; conduciv'e neither to religion nor to civil liberty. 
He has written a more* voluminous work on the duty of 
making a confession of Christianity, and of maintaining 
Christianity without spifficring jt to become any charge or 
burden upon the secular governors of the state; or por- 
' mitting the state, by its civil ftinctionarics, to interfere 
with religious profession, or the religious liberty of the 
subject. It is one of the most philosophical and demon¬ 
strative works which I have read on what is called the 
voluntary controversy ; and.I believe that, practically and 
by principle, he is as thorough a dissenter as I myself am. 
To be consistent with his premises ^and arguments, 
should also expect him to be a Congregationalist, 
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We had not the facility of much personal intercourse. 
He could not speak English, though he could understand 
it; and I could not speak German so that he could 
understand me. Words and phrases here and there ■were 
all that passed between us, which a little longer practice 
might have improved. But I had^found a most efficient 
auxiliary in a young man, whom I would describe for 
your approval, and recommend for imitation by my young 
friends who desire to increase tKeir knowledge of other 
lands. *' 

A Scotch theological student had resolved that he 
should see S'witzcrland, Italy, and Prussia ; and he took 
only the suit of clothes which he wore and a change of 
linen as much as would suit him for a fortnight; he 
assumed a cap rather than a bat, and carrying a staff six 
feet long, with a short iron probe at the end of it, in his 
hand, he hud commenced and pioceeded on his journey. 
Generally he eschewed. the expense of the Diligence, 
placing no dependence upon the raitH'a^, and hardly ever 
availing himself of any other than the pedestrian’s means 
of progress. He had traversed Italy, Savoy, and Switzer¬ 
land ; he had domiciled himself with the peasants ; he had 
familiarly associated w’lth the priests; he had walked 
through the aisles of famous cathedrals ;^he had examined 
not merely the ccclesiaitical edifices, the architecture of 
Rome or of ancient Italy, but he nad also approached the 
most sacred shrines of the Romish Church, witnessing her 
ritual in its pomp and parade, or in its tawdry supersti¬ 
tions, and contemplated the most elaborate paintings of 
ancient artists. He had explored the sweetest retreats 
of nature and the most magnificent wonders of Divine 
power. Italian rays had sunned his brow, and Schwyz 
breezes had invigorated his constitution; while neither 
papal or Savoy espionage had interrupted his travels. All 
this he had effected without incurring greater expense 
Bian a single young man could afibrd from a salary of 
seventy or eighty pounds; having two or three vacation 
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months which he might spend in visiting other lands, to 
return home with such a knowledge of the country, and 
such an acquaintance with the habits, opinions, moral 
feelings, and religious hopes of the people, as w'ould 
make hirjself a wiser and a better man. Ilis economy 
preliminary to such a*journey would not bo parsimony; 
and his few pounds thus gxpended would bring a rich 
return of culture as well as enjoyment. The people with 
whom he would assoejate would not merely be better 
known, but their intercourse ‘Would familiarise him with 
manners, and render intelligible to him language which, 
whether for study or commerce, would tend to increase 
his qualifications and efficiency. Compelled to learn the 
language of the people, because he had not a people with 
whom in his own tongue be could converse, my com¬ 
panion had made considerable proficiency. 

lie acliieved this adventure not merely that he might 
extend his knowledge of the people and the country, but 
also that he might enrich his^mind, and be able fluently 
to read the language of that country, an^ qualify himself 
still more for the purpose of instructing others, lie ac- 
companied me to Profesbor Vinct. I hud the pleasure of 
bein" a pretext for his own i5itrod*2iction, and oPlistening 
to his modest description of his travels, and his anxiety 
and efforts to speak us a Geranin student. Professor 
Vinet to()k much interest in his details, showed the 
kindest consideration for the young traveller’s comfort, 
and evinced a disposition weli suited to his own position 
as a teacher ^f youth. Though the conference was to me 
not quite in an unknown tongue, it was rather a matter 
of doubtful interpretation. I could not fully or freely 
comprehend the subjects of conversation, and deeply re¬ 
gretted my inability to converse without restraint in the 
communion of so expanded, and masculine an intellect. 

M. Vinet’s style, as a writer, is described as resembling 
the prose of Milton, though not so copiously or poetically 
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inspired ; and while a severe and pure intellect intensely 
pervades his writings, a holy and devotional fervour ani¬ 
mates his investigations, as he, with logical proftindity 
searches into the deepest principles of his subject, and 
imparts so much the character of moral demonstration as 
to determine the question. By the confession of some 
truly distinguished scholars jn Geneva, he occupies the 
chief place among the literati of his canton as a philo¬ 
sopher. Dr. H. Heugh estimates Professor Vinet, as the 
author of an “ Essay on the Profession of personal Reli¬ 
gious Conviction, and upon the Separation of Church and 
State considered with reference to the fulfilment of that 
duty,” as deserving to rank probably in the highest i)osi- 
tion am<,ng living writers on the subject of which' his 
volume treats. I had been one of the company who took 
what may have been deemed a ‘rather adventurous and 
prominent task in the advocacy of kindred principles and 
arguments in the Anti-State-Church Conference only three 
months before; and tlic Professor was as anxious to know 
as I was willing to explain to him, our relative position, 
and the prospect and duties of advocates of our great 
cause at such a time. I had with me, and afterwards sent 
to him, flic first authorized pTuhlication of that Conference, 
and urged him to set us right before his countrymen, who 
had been misguided and'made to misapprehend our posi¬ 
tion by the distortions or inventions of the Record news¬ 
paper, both as to the object and princijjlc of our confe¬ 
deracy. I did what I could, hut ?.ot so much or so well 
as I should have desired, and as such a caufie deserved at 
such a crisis. My shottcomings and privations may, 
perhaps, serve to show, that if one desires to understand 
the people of a country, and to judge of tlieir state, and 
to impart to thcni a just conception of what is passing in 
other lands, it is necessary to be thoroughly acquainted 
^ith their language. 

I would cheerfrlly rehearse whatever passed on so 
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interesting a subject; and I feel assured M.Vinct atpuld 
welcome the opportunity of b«ng faithfully reported to 
his fellow men. But I may state, that as nothing more 
|)a8sed in our interview than what was confirmatory of his 
opinions •already publish^, I shall most safely and truth¬ 
fully represent him 1^ giving an extract from his work, 
whose title I have expressed. Having proved that every 
human being ought to.possess religious convictions, which 
I wish every nominal*Voluntjyy would remember; and 
that he is under a Divine obligation to avow these con¬ 
victions, he demonstrates that, for ^le civil magistrate, or 
civil society acting by the magistrate, to interfere with 
religion, is to interfere with the duty Divinely imposed on 
the individual, and is, therefore, to oppose human law to 
the law of God. Whatever be the form in which a Reli¬ 
gions establishment can be conceived to exist, and in all 
past experience of such human institutions, M. Vinet 
evinces its opposition to the will of God. He examines 
and disposes of every conceivable objection, and leaves his 
demonstration irresistib^p by argument eor the principle 
of tru^h. 

As a specimen of his logical .processes, he argues: 
“ No one assuredly will ^rctenft to say tlia? the duty 
of the individual being to declare his faith, the duty 
of society can possibly be to prohibit such declaration. 
To main.t4iin such a position, we must infer that society 
and the individual were not conceived by the same mind, 
nor with the same design ; that society and the individual 
arc two distinct creations, totally destitute of mutual rela¬ 
tions, whom a ridiculous chance has forced to dw'cll toge¬ 
ther ; and that God, not being the author of one of the 
two, must of necessity be the author of neither^ since his 
wisdpm would certainly have suited society to the indi¬ 
vidual, and the individual j to society: but such a thought 
would be impious. Let us, then, set out with the cop- 
trary supposition, and let ns say tliat right cannot be 
opposed to right, duty to duty, necessity to necessity; 
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and that if it he the duty of the individual to profess his 
ffuth, it must be the duty of society to respect that pro¬ 
fession. The one truth implies the other. When we shall 
have demonstrated that the duty of society is to repress 
all personal belief, and even to impose its owaj. we shall 
not be asked to prove farther that' the duty of the indi- 
vidual is to conceal his religion, or to acccjit one ready¬ 
made from the hands of power; ^this would have been 
sufficiently shown. Let ,it be granted to us, then, in 
the present case, that our first demonstration renders the 

second superfluous..“ Society, or, 

more strictly speaking, the State, which seems to have 
renounced the persecution of creeds, has not yet renounced 
their protection ; and perhaps it will he expected that, 
having protested against persecution, we shall accept of 
protection willi avidity. Yes, it js most true that we 
desire that the piofession of religious convictions shonld 
he protected; hut piotectcd as tlic common riglit of all, 
and consequently without dijEitinction of creeds. We are 
not desirous that any particular creed should he protected, 
nor, in general, believers to the exclusion of unbelievers. 
We deprecate protection for the same reason that we depre¬ 
cate perst»cution. For the right of protection necessarily 
involves the right of persecution. Endeavours arc made 
to limit this right, to ])reVcnt its exercise heyoud where 
protection terminates; it may he forbidden advance 
farther, but the limit is arbitrary; and it is impossible to 
conceive how, in sound logic, the State can he denied the 
right of persecution, after having been allowe<J that of pro¬ 
tection. Yet the idea is a' modern discovery. The times 
are not very remote, when the State, not, indeed, more 
reasonahlCj but certainly more logical than at present, 
arrogated to itself and exercised tlie right for which it now 
contends, in virtue of a distinorion altogether gratuitous. 
If^nything he needed to prove that this distinction was 
not then recognised^ it is the fact, that whenever the per- 
scciited sects became the established religion of the conn- 
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try, they were not satisfied with being simply protected by 
the civil power, but they made use of the authority with 
w'hich the State invested them, to banish or to oppress all 
\jho diflered from them, to such an extent as to induce a 
philosopher of the last century to say, with more asperity 
than irony, ‘ Religious liberty is only granting to every 
man the right of persecuting in his turn.’ And how would 
the logic of facts contradict fhat of sentiment ? Docs not 
every privilege imply ^me exclusion ? Can wc put any 
honour upon sonic whmh will* not he more or less an 
affront to others ? And the faith which is not protected, 
is it not, by that very circumstance,* persecuted, at least 
negatively ? It follows, that for any religion whatever to 
accept protection, is to accept, as a consequence, the right 
of persecution. 

“ You tell us that you desire onlj, protection; tlftit ^ou 
abhor persecution: but the distinction is idle. You condemn 
yourself to submit to it, ami, what is worse, to make use 
of it. Yes, whatever the modesty of your pretensions, or 
the meekness o? your disposition, rest assured you will 
persecute; every protected religion has ended by perse¬ 
cuting ^ nay, even when oppressed, even when trodden 
under foot, it has persecutj^d. !^t*has reccivcj, as the 
price of its own libcity, the jiower of tnimpling upon other 
liberties, which in their sub/ectloii could yet eclipse it. 
And in cither case, wiiether free, or in subjection, it has 
never refused to persecute; it has ever been found that 
every protected religioi^ has persecuted ; it will not merely 
consent to persecution, it will* claim it as a right, and the 
chief of its rights ; it will regar^ it as the seal of its pro¬ 
tection ; and it will only consider itself efficiently pro¬ 
tected, when it possesses the pow'cr to persecute. Corrupfio 
optmi pcssima. Tlie more serious the religion, fhe more 
it is the result of conviction, the greater the importance 
attached by its followers to the knowledge and profession 
of its doctrines, the stronger will be the .temptation, 
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religion whose motto is, ‘ No salvation out of my pale,’ is 
likely to become violent and ferocious by the slightest 
contact with the civil power. The sword of the magistrate 
becomes drunken, according to the expression of the pro¬ 
phet ; this sword becomes blind and furious in the hands 
of power. No law can regulate its use; its use is an abuse 
from the commencement, because it is an abuse in prin¬ 
ciple ; and the only way to ptevent religion from injuring 
both itself and humanity with this^dangerous weapon, is, 
not to leave it one single moment in her hands.” 

The mind which can thus calmly and eifectually demon¬ 
strate the claims of conscience, and justify the ways of God 
to men, is well qualified to direct the studious inquiries 
of pliilosophic youth, and obviate, so far as reasoning 
will remove, the sceptical furmises of the ingenuous and 
inquiring; ..nd I kn:?w that such success has followed 
M. Vinefs labours. Atheism is short-lived. 

It could not be that such principles, arguments, and 
intercourse, as Professor Vinet affords in the canton of 
Vni d, should remain as seed without fruit; or fail to elicit 
the sympathy and generous approval of the lovers of truth 
and integrity. Diffidence or hesitation might forsa time, 
but not long, prevail; ^and jj,s face answers to face in a 
glass, so the mind of the wise and the virtuous will be 
reflected in the transparency of pliDosophic and divine 
wisdom. Monsieur Vinet does not stand alone in con¬ 
viction; neither is he solitary in action, even'fn his own 
canton. Several pastors had gone forward in the advocacy 
of the same principles, and in declaring their adoption 
of his views as Christian ^and obligatory ; alid had urged 
their recognition. Recently many have gone farther; 
feeling it incompatible with Christian liberty to be the 
functionaries of a church which has succumbed to State 
vassalage, they have resigned their pastorates, and<*with- 
drawn from communion with the Established Church. 
A leader among ^uch was M. Burnier, who, having shown 
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his entire acquaintance with, and appreciation of, the 
character of the system; and by an analysis of its prin¬ 
ciples, and exposure of the evils, practically as well as 
tj^eoretically, arising from statutory provisions by secular 
governors^ has appealed to the consciences of his bre¬ 
thren, the ministers qf the National Church, as to their 
duty* He has perseveringly argued the case with tlie 
fellow-citizens of the republic, importuning them to esta¬ 
blish entire ecclesiastfcal freedom by efiecting a total 
separation of the Church from tife State, and securing the 
legitimate support, whether of one ecclesiastical system or 
of anothei*, in the willing contributions of their respective 
adherents. Others, again, carrying out the opinion of the 
absolute independence of the church, have not only de¬ 
clared themselves dissentient, but founded a new church. 
Exercising the double right of the iStizen of a free com¬ 
monwealth, they have first examined the objects of 
their belief, and then sought to profess their faith in 


jieace. 

There are Dissenters in the canton of who, from 

conscientious influence, 'have renounced the national 
church ? and, though sutfering for a long time severe per¬ 
secutions for the maintenange of « principle which they 
regard AS fundamental, they have completed the organisa¬ 
tion of separate churches. In their eiforts and sacrifices 
they have, however, eiTcountered difficulties and obstruc¬ 
tions from parties who, wnlling, no doubt, to propagate 
the truth, and judging ^hey have found the most excellent 
way, are eager to profit from the mental commotion and 
prevalent ini^iry among the people. I cannot avoid my 
regrets and apprehensions in reference to the hollow plau¬ 
sibilities and superficial sophisms which characterise the 
jargon of the Plymouth brethren—for what thtfy lack in 
weight they compensate by ^expansion and attenuity ; and 
where they fail in comprehensiveness and solidity, they 
substitute a tenacity and dogged ol^stiaacy and oV#t- 
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yreenhxg prifetension to piety, fervour, and dcvotedness. 
While I wa^ at Lausanne, a chief ruler in their synagogue, 
(the late Jlev., and, earlier in life, the learned) Mr. Darby 
was engaged compassing the lake and the mountains, to 
make proselytes, and associate the brethren in the unity 
■which they call Christian. The ^rst impression I had 
■was, that ike brethren, who have little claim to fraternal 
sympathy or affection to odier Christians, would grieve 
and divide the company of helieVers, and obstruct the 
onward progress of evaifgelical dissent in the canton. 
Creeping into houses, and leading captive silly women 
laden with iniquity, has been, from the beginning, a fa¬ 
vourite expwlient, and is'often for a time successful. But 
the parties who could appreciate the teaching of M. Vinet 
and Ins c ladiutors, or the community among whose mem¬ 
ber's such instiuctions-Would have influence, are not likdy 
to be long, if ever, hoiulwinked or misled by the pietism 
or the whimsical crudities of tin's sect. Discussion will 
fcivc as a ■w’innowing instrument for the opinions of the 
people, and principle will develop its energy, and acquire 
vigour, by the time of trial; wiiile the men for the times 
■whom the Lord of the church has raised up wTll soon 
discern the face of the heavens; and the faitiiful watchmen 
will not fail to sound the alarm, and warn the men of their 
coasts, so that such things will tend only to the further¬ 
ance of the gospel. Offences must needs come ; but woe 
to him by whom the offence cometli! 

It was not my privilege to visit_the ancient and popu¬ 
lous city of Lyons, or its more celebrated metropolitan, 
the city of Vienne ; and I shall not have ahother oppor- * 
tunity of alluding to the work proceeding there, wliich is 
doubtless receiving much of its imjiulsc and character from 
the moral and ecclesiastical agitations of Schwyzerland. 

I shall therefore introduce here a brief sketch from the pen 
of the Rev. (J. Fisch, pastor at Lyons, of its former po¬ 
sitron and present ^pcct for evangelical efforts. 
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*^We believe that it is not estimated too highly at two 
hundred and forty thousand of a population; it continues 
to increase with astonishing rapidity, and has nearly 
doubled since the beginning of the present century. Situ¬ 
ated between two large and navigable rivers, in the centre 
of three important dcjiartments, the city itself belongs to 
the department of the Rhon^; the suburb of St. Clair 
extends to that of the Aii^ and the suburb of the Guillo- 
tiferc to that of the Ishn ^; so that Lyons is really the 
principal town in a district, the unfted [)opillation of which 
is one million four hundred and six^y-eight tliousand 
souls. The steam-boats on the Saoiie bring daily hun¬ 
dreds of travellers ironi the important and populous pro¬ 
vinces of the Maconnais, Burgundy, and Franchc-Comte ; 
those on the Rhone, below l^yous, afford the easiest com} 
munication witl\ Dauphiny, the Vivarais, and the south 
of France generally; those of the Upper Rhone unite 
Jjyoiis to Switzerland and Sd\oy. It is e\cn still moie 
marked as the point where the populations of the north, 
the south, and the centre of France all )ne«t, and as the 
gicat route between England, Switzerland, Germany, and 
the Mediterranean Sea. , 

“ In the first century of oui*era, soon as th? gos¬ 
pel was preached iij Gaul, the Church of Lyons became 
the most flourishing and persecut'd one, ahd was the 
great centre of missionary action; it is thence the Arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons retains the title of Primate of Gaul. 
"iVlicn this fu'st revival Mias extinct, it j)leased God to 
set up in the darkness of the middle ages a great light 
wliich shone to tlic extremities of Europe. What centre 
was chosen for the great revival of the eleventh century, 
which, individual, humble, and purely evangelical,^ most 
resembles the revival of the present day ? It w as the city 
of Lyons.* At the period of th^ Reforaiatiorf, it was from 
Lyons that the colporteurs, who propagated the gospel in ^ 
the neighbouring provinces, went forth ; %mY at the pre- 

u 
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sent time what distinguishes it ? Lyons, which has always 
been tho most catholic city in France, is become the 
centre of action of the Roman Catholic Church. Its 
Society for the Propagation of the Roman Catholic Kaith 
is the concentration of all the efforts of wh>eh Rqime is 
capable, and collects annually four millions and a^half of 
francs for the purpose of qommissioning its emissaries to 
India, Oceana, America, China^ and even to Protestant 
countries themselves. ^ In this centre of popish energy the 
Lord has been pleased to open the largest door in France, 
by which the gospel may penetrate amongst the Roman 
Catholics, and the church formed here seems especially 
destined to become the centre of tho religious movement 
which is daily extending in the neighbouring depart¬ 
ments. 

f 

“The class of people most aca-ssible to the gospel 
are the silk-weavers, of which there are as many as 
hcvciity-two thousand individual, resident inhabitants. 
Thv’ Lyons weaver is i^jild in character, intelligent, de¬ 
sirous of reoeiving instruction, and grateful for marks of 
affection and sympathy. This class is generally impo¬ 
verished and humbled by suffering, and is blit slightly 
attacKbd to the Chftrch iff Rome. The largeness of the 
parishes prevents the domination of the priests, and the 
extent of the city altows entire liberty of action. This 
interesting population, so accessilile to the gospel, is emi¬ 
nently useful for communicating it externally, for it is 
mostly composed of individuals from the neighbouring 
dejiartments, who, although attracted to Lyons by the 
employment which the silk manufacture affords, have still 
preserved tlie most intimate connexions with their native 
districts where the laigest poitions of their relatives still 
remain. Seven-eighths of the members of the Evangelical 
Church are in this situat’on, and as soon as‘ they are 
brought to a knowledge of the truth, their first desire is 
" to commum(*at€teit to their relations, and they seldom visit 
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their faioilieB without conveying to them the Scriptures, 
tracts, &c. ; by this means the gospel has been introduced 
into places where the colporteurs had not yet penetrated. 
One of these converts from a neighbouring country, where 
the disBemiBation of the Scriptures is strictly forbidden, 
never goes there withoulPone or two New Testaments : lie 
announces the gospel from hoiise to house, and his eiforts 
have not been in vain.^ In a contiguous department, 
where the colportage is»interdicted, two brethren had 
announced the gospel to a friend <vho still resided in their 
native village: this good man, a true .Nathaniel, is now 
become a missionary himself, and regularly visits, and has 
taken upon himself the spiritual care of nearly a dozen 
families that he has evangelized in different villages; the,re 
is also a promising religious movement in his oivm. ^ 
“ The ordinary congregation is from four to six hundred 
persons ; but it may be estimated that the chajiel is fre¬ 
quented by not less than twelve hundred individuals, as 
but few of the same peisous atti^id at both sei vices ; and 
it should be observed, as esjiecially worthy wf notice, that 
five-sixths, at least, of this uumher were, or still are, 
Roman Catholics. The number of admissions from the 
Romish Church continues pro]yhrtioiftilly to increase. At 
the estcihlishiuent.of the Evangelical Churcli in April, 
1832, it was composed of two-thireft Protestants, and one- 
third Catholiijg; now the persons ailmitted are nearly all 
from the Romish Church, and the l*rotestants form but 
rare exceptions.” « * 

From Lausaiyie 1 proceeded on my route to Geneva. 
I had associated much of the roman'ce of this re 2 )ublic with 
the progress of continental civilization and the liberties 
of Europe ; but my chief interest originated in Calvin’s 
peculiar ascendancy and the influence of his system. I 
fear, like many others, I had been wont to do Calvin’s 
memory injustice. I knew it had been the scene of thiit^ 
great reformer’s labours, and that, as a minister, he had 

V 2 
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contributed to the formation of its historical character, 
and I fe,ncied by his moulding influence the politico-eccle¬ 
siastical administration of its government had been organ¬ 
ized, and, as it appeared, the church and the state l?ad 
been completely identified, giving the magistmte thc' ap¬ 
pointment of thc church pastors''and the duty to provide 
their sustenance, and investing thc executive of the state 
with the prerogative of punishing -spiritual offenders 
against the church. I,ascribed* the uncongenial admix¬ 
ture to the teaching and theocratic doctrines inculcated 
by Calvin and his i^eforming associates. To his influence 
had 1, perhaps too hastily, imputed the encroachment of 
the secular upon the religious, the human authority upon 
the Divine, ^vhen the province of judge and avenger was 
asisumed by the syndics against .any indi%'idual presumed 
to have offended the church in her cie<‘d and observances. 
I thought his policy and thc G'eneva practice had been 
coincident; and that the state acting in the church, and 
thc church acting m the i slate, and hoth of them inter¬ 
weaving their'^influences and w;oiking hy a combination or 
a subordinating of their authority the one with the other, 
formed the advent of his system and thc consummation 
of Iiis wishes. Like many other superficial observers of 
his influence and connections, I had -imagined that the 
natural and desired result of his theory had been realized 
in the disastrous and humiliating catastrophe of the death 
of Servetus ; and that Calvin had laboured to effect thc 
destruction of Servetus as» a blasphemer because he denied 
the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, and refused to recant his 
opinions though strenuously urged. Calvin had, indeed, 
previously corresponded with the Spanish physician, and 
sought,to convince him of his error, and remdnstrated 
against his visiting Geneva, where the authorities, obeying 
the popular clamour, would mark his heresy with buniing 
^ Much eloquent indignation has been manufactured 
and poured on the reformer’s memory by men who are 
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very catholic and very charitable to all but to those -who 
differ from themselves. I can hardly name the author 
who writes, and publishes too, such expressions as, We 
did not search for the pulpit whence Calvin dealt out 
damnation ^ nor for the house in which he ruled and died; 
nor for the spot on which he perpetrated the murder of 
Servetus and, “ For Calvin-;—not the architect of a great 
theological system, but the exhibiter of its sternest as¬ 
pects—few can cherish any strong sense of personal ad¬ 
miration and gratitude; because,^even to the most devout 
believer in his creed, his image is associated only with its 
severities and terrors,” I believe verily, had the writer 
of such sentiments inquired^ and applied his usual tact in 
sifting evidence, he would have come to another con¬ 
clusion, and have admired where he now inconsiderattjjy 
abhors, Calvin had not such influence at that time as has 
been ascribed to liim ; he could not obtain even a com¬ 
mutation of the martyr’s mode of death : he had w^irned 
Servetus against seeking refugo^jiu Geneva, intimating the 
law of* the state Jind the disposition of its uulers. It M'as 
a punishment awarded in other states for the same heresy; 
it was a remnant in the Geneva code ..from popish times ; 
and an envoy came fiom the arehb/shop of tlie diocese in 
*wlnch Servetus had published his opinions, to Geneva, 
demanding the heretic, that he mi^bt be buined under the 
archbishop’s^jdirection. So far as Calvin held the senti¬ 
ments that heretics should be punished, he acquired it as 
a disciple of Rome, at Koyon. ,I felt it was to be de- 
jilored, liouever, that such intolerance, and, worse, sueh 
intrusion upon the Divine prerogative, should have been 
practised, 

Servetus arrived in Geneva, was seized as a blas- 
plienier, tried and declared guilty: he would conceal no 
point ot his doctiine, nor abjure any of his sentiments, 
and W'as burned to death by the civic authoriti(‘s of the 
state—the people, the citizens of Geneva, being thus 
aiders and abettors in the intolerant murder. The crime 
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of these rulers was legal, and the death of the martyr was 
in fulfilment of the principle that makes man responsible 
to his fellow-man for that of which he should alone give 
account to God; but it is the foulest murder and the 
grossest presumption for one man to judge another and 
inflict such pmishment for religious opinion. The crime 
of religious persecution is .perpetrated, and the principle 
which would inflict murder is recognised, when a man Jis 
made a suflTerer in any degree fur his avowed offinions or 
his supposed creed. The church is not the only perse¬ 
cutor ; nor is the guilt of murder only involved when a 
fire cfmsiimes or the guillotine decapitates the victim of 
intolerance. The transition of opinion has been complete, 
but the authorities are, so far as they have been the elec- 
tipn of popular suffrage, the representatives of intoler¬ 
ance still—only Trinitarians are now the victims in their 
turn. The Syndics are Unitarian, the venerable company, 
the cfmsistory, are all leagued to propagate Socinianism, 
and suppress by pcrsecnt,ion the cret d of Calvin. The 
revenues of t?'e church, or rathtr of the republic for the 
church, which Calvin organized, are now administered for 
the propagation of Socinian dogmas and the suppression 
of the jirinciples which Calvin inculcated ; while de¬ 
nunciation and deposition follow those who adhere to 
Calvin. 


The mountains round about Geneva recajl the adven¬ 
tures of Hannibal and his hosts, of Cmsar and his legions, 
and gave security to the fastnesses and valleys where 


dwelt the hardy tribes whom Roman concLuerors found it 
so difficult to subdue. But in Geneva itself the moral 


grandeur of religion and the enduring vestiges of gigantic 
intellect and generous enterprise are assooiated with names 
which defy the inroads of time or the vicissitudes of poli¬ 
tical change—the kindred spirits with whom Calvin asso¬ 
ciated, the Knoxes and Bezas, the Farels and Zwingles, 
armed for, afid esraged here a noble warfare, and won 
triumphs more pure and sublime than did ever any war- 
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riot whose garments have been rolled in blood. Once 
inhented as a possession of the Savoyard duke and bishop, 
and the enfranchised city of imperial Germany, it main¬ 
tained the feud between ducal dominion and plebeian de- 
inoctacy foi many years. In 1524, aided by the Schwyz, 
the citizens expelled th« princely government, and soon 
after set aside the episcopal power. After many vain 
struggles tg renew the ascendancy, the dukes of Savoy 
abandoned, in 1603, theij; hereditary elaim. and nere suc¬ 
ceeded by the organization of a prevalent aristocracy. In 
1781 the democratic myriads revolted^ and were quelled 
by French intervention: many of the most industrious 
families then emigrated to transatlantie as well as other 
countries. The French revolution spread to Geneva, when 
cruelty and revenge raged in horrible tumult till 1798, 
when the city was incorporated with France. Its inde¬ 
pendence ^^as restored in 1814, and Geneva now ranks as 
one of the twenty-tuo cantons in Schwyz confederation. 
The length of its territory extegds almost eighteen miles, 
with ahroadth of about nine : and the population is nearly 
sixty tlinusand, inhabiting the city and the rural portion in 
about equal parts. Thirty thousand strangers pa»s through 
the town yearly. ‘ ^ ^ 

In 1841 a new .form of government was adopted amidst 
some but not obstinate resistance,“'when, as a fundamental 

I 

principle, thfi people of Geneva decreed, that “ the sove¬ 
reignty resides in the people ; that the form of government 
is a representative dentocracyi that all Genevese are 
equal in the ^eye of the law; that individual liberty 
is guaranteed; that home is inviolable ; that the liberty 
of the press is sacred, while the law represses the abuse 
of this liberty; that liberty of industry, of instmclioii, 
of petition, are all secured under arrangements. The 
male population who have attained twenty-one years 
choose the great covticil, in number 274, for four years, 
one-half retiring for re-election, or otherwise, every two 
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years, and any citizen being eligible who has completed 
bis twenty-fifth year. The council of the state^ in whom 
is vested the executive power, is a board of thirteen per¬ 
sons, chosen by this great council from* its own body. 
These thirteen also retain their equal membetship ip the 
great council. From the council of the state two office¬ 
bearers are chosen by the ^reat council to hold office as 
president and vice-president, and are of the council of 
thirteen. These officers, calle^ syndics, cannot be re- 
cho.scn till one year aft«-r their term of service has ex¬ 
pired ; but they are, during the first ensuing year, as the 
elder syndics, members of the council of state, and con¬ 
stitute, with the acting officers, the college of syndiecs.” 
A salary of 120/. ])er annum is paid to each syndic, while 
100/. ])c annum is also granted to each other councillor 
of^ state. * 

This constitution vests in tw'o bodies—the venerable 


company of pastors, and the consistoiy — the govem- 
nent of the church : thg first including all jiastors in 
town or coup/ry—the piofcssois (d tlieology, the senior 
pastors, having withdrawn from active duty — and the 
ordained ministers not yet appointed to charges. Tlieir 
entire number is alxnit ffty, of whom forty-two are 
engaged in active service: their meetings are weekly. 
The consistory is composed partly of clergymen and 
partly of laymen—fifteen and twenty-four. ^The consis¬ 
tory exercises a general superintendence over the interests 
of the church, makes or controls^, regulations for worship, 
administration, boundaries, and number of parishes or 
ministers; while the company diicct religious instruction 
and theological teaching, decide on the admission and 
ordination of ministerial candidates, name the professors 
of theology, and exercise a general supervision over the 
condxict and condition of its^ own number. Of the Pro¬ 
testant establishment, there are five places open for wor¬ 
ship in Geneva# including the old cathedral of St. Peter’s. 
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But there are also the reformed German church; the 
Lutheran church; the Evangelical chiurcb; the chapel of 
Pelesserie, an Independent church; the chapel of Dr. 
Makin, a kind of Presbyterian Independent congregation ; 
the Jewish synagogue^ the Anglican worship; and the 
Catholic established church# For this last, twenty-one 
cures are employed in ^le rural districts, and one cure and 
three vicars in the city*of Geneva, at the charge or ex¬ 
pense of the state : his highnes^s the bishop of Lausanne 
and Geneva, is their superior, and Jhe whole is placed 
under the authority of the council of the state : who must 
give their approval before the appointment of its cures. 
The; constitution guarantees the support, the free exercise, 
and the maintenance of the Catholic worship to the citiz^'ns 
of the tcrrilories united to the canton of Geneva, by the 
treaty of Paris, November 20, 1815, and by the treaty of 
Turin, March 16, 1816. Dr. Heugh demands concerning 
all these authoritative arrangements by the state for the 
church, ‘‘When do they ^the people) assctnble to ask in 
prayer, a minister fiom the Lord ; to consult together re¬ 
specting sonic pastor according to God's own heart, who 
shall feed tliem with knowledge and understandTng, or to 
invite such an one, when they have found him, to break 
among them the bread of life ? * These rights and privi¬ 
leges of the*Christian people, this healthful exercise of the 
judgment, piety and affection of Christians, have no place 
here. Alike unthough* of by culers and ruled, the former 
do not give ^hat the latter do not ask; and when death 
has removed one pastor, the people are as passive in regard 
to his successor, as the Italians for the next pope, or tlie 
Austrians for the next emperor. How bad usages, fixed 
and perpetuated by law, often spread death over whole 
communities !*’ • 

I entered Geneva wdth peculiar emotions, watclgpg 
every countenance, and observing th« manners of every 
person as I passed and approached to its central streets. 

u 3 
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Imposing by its surrounding scenery, by its lake, by its 
sounding Rhone, its attractive suburbs, and elegant build¬ 
ings of modem erection; I yet felt much more emotidh 
in looking upon its citizens, clustering and animated in 
their converse, and showy in their exterior movements. 

Tlie main streets present»a contrast between modern 
architecture and antique structureg. Lofty storied budd¬ 
ings, and booth-like archyd piazzas ; narrow and winding, 
dense, and not always clcab, old and decaying habitations; 
and spacious and elpgant, improved and ornamental edi¬ 
fices, exhibit the conflict between past and present; the 
lingering tenacity of the former, the encroaching and ag¬ 
gressive conquests of the latter. The most modern build- 
ing 9 skirt lac lake; while the old towm, rising from the 
sloping banks to a higher level, is a congeries of crooked, 
irregular, narrow', and steep buildings, showing both in 
their structure and condition, ])lentiful tokens of the olden 
liiiic. In the higher parts of the town, whither I strayed 
in musing and tiurious research,, I found massive edifices, 
large gateways and square courts, which indicate the 
wealth and station thrt once, if not recently, resided here. 
Industry’and intelligence, cvt*n in the narrowest and most 
antique streets, remind you of the handicrafts and free 
citizens which occupy the’ dwellings. The house, in which 
.lohn Calvin lived and died, is so situated ; an'^ the Gothic 
St. Pierre, the relic of eight centuries, which the Reformer 
purged from sujicrstition, conspiciously croivns the rising 
eminence; here you think of the pale face, which daily 
looked from that pulpit', and the solemn voice w'hich 
echoed in these arches, with the profound and laboured 
sentence^ of the studious and eloquent lips, now thinned 
and quivering in the physical exhaustion of wasting vigil¬ 
ance and constant toil; here, y m remember, Knox listened 
to j^he thunders of Calvin, or studied that polity and theo¬ 
logical system which he was to transplant to bis native 
land. As you proceed along the streets, monuments or 
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vestiges of the Reformation, recall the memory and hopes 
of the confident heralds of the truth ; and while you read, 
*kpost tenebras lux," you long again that the true light 
may yet ciiase away the darkness; and while on one side 
the college w'hich wa* iiiotituted, and the library which 
was formed, and on tlie o^Jier the hospital which was 
erected in that golden age, remind you of their assiu'ance 
that truth was great, ^d love was practical, and faith 
wrought by w’orks ; you sigh, How long, O Loid, dost 
thou not judge and avenge thy saints?” 

The town is furnished, not fortified, with oitiamental 
ramparts, supplying healthful walks and scenes of recrea¬ 
tion, where the form rather than the substance of protec¬ 
tion, as by modern warfare, is exhibited; as if to show 
that liberty is her own best guardiaifj and that free citizen¬ 
ship requires no bulwarks beyond the loving bosoms, and 
the cordial, and mutual good-will of man witlrnian, and 
the performance of such relaty^e duties as peace and good 
fellowship would dictiite. Behind and aljpve the town, a 
piece of table-land spreads out into a verdant and grassy 
common ; wild flowers luxuriantly diversifying the scene ; 
while their fragrant odours breathe a wholesome*perfume, 
w’hich serves as, a platform for exhibiting the fascinating 
environs of Geneva. I ascended the w’inding slopes, and 
roamed roqnd the zig-zag ramparts, leisurely, to survey 
the glorious panorama. Seated on one of the double 
benches, which inunic^nil ca^e has furnished, 1 indulged 
my own reflections, and thought of scenes and tunes long 
gone hy, though not without remembrances of Old Eng¬ 
land and her tourist children. A company drew near, 
loitered round, and communed, I will not say with the 
legerei& of flirtation, but, with a little of the pathos and 
sentimentality of youvg lovf, and indicated the dreams of 
hope with more distinctness than, perhaps, they would have 
wished an old man, or contemporary, rivals to perceive; 
and certainly with more significance than I wished to espy. 
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Let tourists beware, their speech may bewray them; and 
English is not everywhere an unknown tongue. 

The antique buildings of the citizens, their odd rooft, 
mingled with the lowly turrets of the old cathedral, con¬ 
trasted with the rural residences of the wealthier inhabi¬ 
tants, amidst gardens and groyes. The lake, like an inland 
sea, stretching peacefully and in azure splendour, to the dis¬ 
tant bases of elevated mountains, r^,fleeted its sloping banks, 
planted thukly with vjllasj hamlets, vineyards, com-flelds, 
and minor towns ; in the midst of which mirrored ])icture, 
1 eposes in ma]esll(’ placidity, the stupendous mass of snow- 
clad peaks, towering dowvivards, the shadows of fifteen 
thousand fei't, in the distant view of Mont Blanc. The 


hrilliant w'hite of the glaciers rcjioses along the unsullied 

f 

surfaoo of the lake, r^irarted only as it mingles and is lost 
anmng the hliic s])ray daslitd u]> hy (he paddles of some 
pleasure-^i't’king ^tcamei. The ru'^imig of the impetuous 
Rl one, It makes for itself a broad deep cunent thiough 
the congenial llpod, seems to threaten a speedy exhaustion 
ol the lake, which yet is always full- The horizon m 
('very din'ction is only hounded by the vast mountain 
ridges Vaich are the glory<4)f Schwyz scenery. Sah'vt' 
rises abrnjitly behind, and uithin two of the rampart, 
to the height of four ihojsand feet above the sea. Tlie 
long mountain track of the Jura presents on,the left its 
dark sides and rocky heights, two thou&aiul feet higher. 

, Other mountains still loftier, repojje in grandeur more to 
the front; while toward the right, in the distance of a vast 
recess, Mont Blanc tow'jrs Jibove the snowy sides and 
summits of the great Alps; shooting up like frosted and 
immense piles of silver, above the clouds. No wonder 
the mind's and conceptions of the citizens of such a glorious 
region are characterised by„ sublimity, expansion, and 
freedom ; generous and noble daring. 

an affecticnafe and reA’^erent descendant of the first 
pair, whose home was paradise, and whose youth was con- 
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secrated to devotion in Eden, amid scenes of garden love¬ 
liness and mountain grandeur :—to the poet Milt5n what 
%ould be the associations and reminiscences excited by a 
visit to 4the pristine birth-place of the human family? 
While nature still replied in her beauty, and clothed her 
giant fonns in unveiled sublimity; but showed her deserted 
]>aths overgrown w'ith^ noxious weeds, her tree of life 
plucked up, her streams conyerted to stagnant pools, 
whence exhale deadly vapours^ and her domestic retreat 
no loiig(‘r ten.mted, but the first patriarch driven forth an 
exile, and his childien doomed as vagabonds to beg in 
ignominy and wretchedness: what sombre and melancholy 
reflections would ibice themselves upon the wanderer’s 
mind! I have looked at nature, but what are the^jon- 
vontioiial aspects of society in Geneva '^ I have gazed 
upon the oulluicd features, hut iu what conditiou is the 
licart of this tirru^-hououred republic? The intolerance of 
religions toleration is more tlian a philosophical paradox, 
hut I cannot hcic unloh^ its mazes. Tbe' Catholic liber¬ 
ality of religious indiDTerencp is wonderfully forbearing till 
Its omi quietude is disturbed ; and the relaxation of in- 
noecMit indulgeii(*e from the^demilVe and austere demands 
of a ngul CaUhiisni, ean plead many wise saws about 
health, the hajipiness of mankind, and the honour of reli¬ 
gion, till ^K])iTiouec has tested the expediency of man, 
and the wisdom of (yod. Geneva has been the capitol of 
rationalism, and the Vatican <5)f the Poloni Fratres, where 

the Ilihliotheea Polonorum Fratrum, and the Racovian 

o 

Cateehism have heen oulained ds institutes, and published 
as decretals for the unity and liberty of the empire of reason. 

What surer gaurantei' is found here, then, fqr freedom 

than Calvinism afforded ^ what more equal religious liberty 

( 

is here enjoyed, and what more lovely and consistent fruits 
of practical godliness prevail amidst the immortal at^^in- 
tellectnal citizens of this rational republic, than when rigid 
Calvinism inculcated spiritually, heavenly-minded holiness, 
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and zealous watchfulness against papal dogmas, and super-* 
stitious tites and observances ? Calvinism was authorita¬ 


tively relaxed in 1725, The company of pastors, and the* 
council of state then prescribed for ministerial candidates 
nothing more than a promise to preserve the doctrine of 
the prophets and apostles containerl in the books of the 
Old and New Testament, as abridged in their catechism. 
In 1820, the church of geneva had declined from the 
faith, as taught hy Calvin,*through successive gradations 
by Arminianism, Ariapism, and Socinianism ; through the 
influeuee of J. A. Turretinc, Professor Vemet, and their 
followers. The discipline in form was retained, and the 
spirit and power w(‘re expelled and exiled. Subscription 


to a jpublic c jnfession of faith had been required hy Calvin 
and his coadjutors or followers; this was sot aside; a 
catechism, established as a test of truth and means of in¬ 


struction, had been changed gradually in sentiment, but 
enfcrced in usage; barriers,*vainly set up hy Calvin to 
prevent the inr«ad of false docj;rmes, had been broken 
down or rendered a defence of error. The authorized 
translation of the Bible had been authoritatively, though 
progressively, revised ; lind the tone of public instruction 
gradually sunk, till the doctrines of original sin, of the 
atonement, and of fhe influence of Divine grace, were 
obscured in verbiage, and overshadowed in doubtful phrases. 
The consubstantiality of the Son with the Father was de- 
'iiied, and the high and holy*principies of the Gospel were 
superseded by a system of barren ethics. T^^he company 
of pastors of the church of Geneva, in the year 1817, with 
great deliberation had issued their decree declaring them¬ 
selves “penetrated with a spirit of humility, of peace, 
and of Christian charity ; and convinced that the circum¬ 
stances in which it finds the church committed to its care, 
dei^^d on its part measures of prudence and wisdom, 
decrees, without *prtftending to pass any judgment on the 
ground of the questions following, without interfering, in 
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any manner, with liberty of opinions, to secure, whether in 
regard to candidates who ask to be consecrated to the holy 
Tlttinistry, or in regard to ministers who shall aspire to 
exercise in the church of Geneva, the pastoral functions, 
an engagement of which this is the tenor :— * 

“We promise to abstain *vhile we reside, and when we 
preach in the churches^of the canton of Geneva, from esta¬ 
blishing, whether in on* entire discourse, or in a part of a 
discourse directed to this end, bur opinion,— 

“ 1 st. On the manner in which ,the Divine nature is 
united to the person of Jesus Christ. 

“2nd. On original sin. 

“ 3rd. On the manner in which grace operates, or on 
effectual grace. 

“4th. On predestination. 

“ We also promise not to oppose in our discourses the 
opinion of any pastor or minister on these matters. 

“ Finally, we engage if w« shall be led to utter our 
thoughts on any of these ^subjects, to do s» without enlarg¬ 
ing on our own opinions, avoiding expressions foreign to 
the Holy Scriptures, and availing aurselves as far as pos¬ 
sible, of the terms which the^ em^oy.” * 

If from Femvy and Neuchattel the poison distilled by 
the malignity of a Voltaire, and\he licentiousness hatched 
and sent fWrth in the viperous brood of the voluptuary 
Kousseau, insinuated their influence unresisted by state- 
paid pnests in the delirium of revolution ; what could be 
expected wl^re faithfulness and truth were to be thus 
fettered, cribbed, and hoodwink&d in the congregations of 
the land! That all religious belief and practical morality 
should become a byword and a dream ; virtual ^ infidelity 
CO- operating from within, in the assaults of professed infi¬ 
delity from without the chixch. 

Such was the manner in which the spiritual husbandirien 
promised to sow the seed of the kingd«im,^ and resolved to 
cultivate the minds of the flock intrusted to their care. 
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It will Tjc no unjust test to apply to their efficiency, if I 
adduce the picture of a Geneva Sunday, and the observances 
of a Genevan state church congregation. We shall nd*, 
look for the stream of citizens’ families in the street,o so 
remarkable a feature in every Scotch town, when the bells 
are tolling to church; family after family, all so decent 
and respectable in their Sunday clothes; the fathers 
and mothers leading the younger# children, and walking 
silently churchwards; or ckpect the quiet, the repose, the 
stillness of the sabbath morning, so remarkable in evciy 
Scotch town and house. Though Geneva was the seat 
and centre of Calvinism, “ the fountain-head from which 
the pure and living waters of onr Scottish Zion flow; the 
eartjhly sou.ee, the pattern, the Home of our Presbyterian 
doctrine and practice, has fallen lower from her own ori¬ 
ginal doctrine and practice than ever Pome fell. Rome 
has still superstition ; Geneva has not even that semblance 
of religion. In the head ohurch of the original seat of 
Calvinism, in ancily of 25,000 (30,000) souls, at the only 
service on the sabbath-day—there being no evening ser¬ 
vice—I sat down in a congregation of about two hundred 
females, and twenty-three males, mostly elderly men of 
a former generation, with scarcely a youth, or boy, or 
working-man among therd. A meagre liturgy, or printed 
form of prayer; a sermon, which, so ftvr as«- religion is 
concerned, might have figured the evening before at some 
geological society, as an ‘ ingenioits essay’ on the Mosaic 
Chronology; a couple of psalm-tunes on the organ, and a 
waltz to go out with; i<ore the church service. In the 
afternoon, the only service in town, or in the country, is 
reading a chapter of the Bible to the children, and hearing 
them gabble over the Catechism, in a w'ay which shows 
they have not a glimpse of tho-meaning. A pleasure tour 
in the steam-boats, which are regularly advertised for a 
Sunday promenadewround the lake ; a pick-nick dinner in 
the country; and overflowing congregations in the theatre, 
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the equestrian circus, the concert saloons, ball-rooms, and 
coffee-houses; are all that distinguish Sunday from Mon¬ 
day,” &c.* 

• I can now in some measure appreciate the motives and 
the benevolence of the late Robert Haldane, Esq., in the 
efforts which, solitarily and energetically, he, so long sus- ^ 
tained at Geneva. In the year 1821, I was one of a 
company whom he was kind enough to meet on his return 
from the Continent, atid to whom he detailed the process 
of liis evangelical labours in tU5 city of Geneva. He then 
presented to us the summary of his Expositions of the 
Epistle to the Romans; and riarrated with much reserve 
the measure of Ins success. I give his owI^ written state¬ 
ment .— 

“ For many years I had cherished the idea of going to 
France, with the view of doing soiftething to promote the 
knowledge of the gospel in a country in which I had been 
three times before as a traveller. Accordingly, when the 
return of peace rendered my design practicable, 1 went to 
the Continent. Being, how’ever, unaeguainted with a 
single individual there, *aud therefore unable to arrange 
any p.'frticular plan of action, I feared that my object 
might prove abortive; and^in c«nscquence, when asked, 
before 1 left Scotland, how long I expected to be absent ? 

I rejilicd, ‘ Possibly only six iveeks.’ The Lord, how- 
evci, w'as jileased to rfpeii a wide and effectual door, lead¬ 
ing me in a w'ay that I knew not; and my residence 
abroad continued about three ^ears. 

“ On arriving at Paris, involved, as it appeared, in 
Egyptian darkness, 1 soon perceived that I had no means 
of furthering the object of my journey in that great metro- 
jiolis. Unexpectedly, however, I met with Mr. Hillhousc, 
a gentleman from America, of whom I had hot before 
hcarff. He had landed at Bourdeaux; and, travelling 

9 




* Laing’fi Notes. 
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through the south of France, had gone to Geneva, and 
thence to Paris. Having passed through Montauhan, ^ 
where the French Theological Protestant Faculty was 
founded by Napoleon, he had there, and in other places, , 
inquired respecting the Protestant ministers; ^ and ^e 
communicated to me all his information on the subject. 
He told me, that at Geneva there were only two indi¬ 
viduals to whom I could have access; the one a pastor in 
advanced years; the other, not a pastor, but what is 
termed a minister; and that, nearly the whole of the other 
pastors were Arlans or Socinians. 

“ Fbiding no opening at Paris, I immediately set out 
for Geneva; hoping that something might be done through 
the two iiid.ividuals referred to by Mr. Hillhouse. On my 
arrival, I ce'led on the pastor alluded to, (the late Mr. hlou- 
linie!) and conversed vrith him on the gospel. He was very 
hind; but appearing to acquiesce in all that I advanced, 
discussion on any point was out of tlxe question, and no 
jxrogress was made. Being,^ therefore, unable to discover 
means of uscfulijess at Geneva, and finding, on inquiry, 
that the young man (also spoken of by Mr. Hillhouse) 
had some time before removed to Borne, 1 repaired to that 
city, whert I found he had l«en ordained a pastor. He 
xvas not an Arian or Socinian ; but, although very igno- 
lant respecting the gosixcl, he W'as willing to inquire and 
hear concerning the great truths which it revef\ls. I re¬ 
mained at Berne about eight days; during which he came 
to me every morning at ten q’clockj. and continued till ten 
at night—in fact, as late as it was possible for him—the 
gates of the city, beyond which he lodged, being shut at 
that hour. During the whole day I endeavoured to set 
before him, as far as I was enabled, everything relating to 
the gospel; and have good reason to believe that the wmrd 
spoken was accompanied with t,Jic blessing of God. 1 was 
afterwards informed, that, subsequently to my departure, 
he conversed witii his colleague, the other pastor of the 
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church, on the subject of our discussions; and that, in 
considering what had been advanced, they arrived at the 
conclusion that it must be the true doctrine of salvnti<m. 
h hesitated whether I should return to Geneva, but at last 
resolved tp do so; having heard of two Prussian clergy¬ 
men, who had reccntlj^been in England, and Jvere passing 
through that town, with whom it was supposed I might 
have an opportunity of conversing on the gospel; and, also 
of a pastor, at a little "distance in the country, who, my 
new acquaintance at Berne iniSrmed me, would listen to 
my statement, but would ‘ draw himself up, and not 
answer a wordto Geneva I accordingly returned. 
With the Prussian clergymen 1 found no satislaction in 
conversing; and although I subsequently did not expe¬ 
rience the reserve I anticipated in the pastor just referred 
to, yet I had not the gratification of*meeting him till after 
the la})se of some time. 1, however, again visited M. 
Moulinid*, with whom I had before conversed, who, as 
formerly, was very kind, but yrith whom 1 could make no 
progress. From all I could learn from lym, Geneva was 
involved in the most depforable darkness. It was, as Mr, 
Burgess' observes, ‘ an unbroken ^eld of labour,’ with a 
‘ fallen church.’ Calvin, onac its<"hiefest boast %nd orna¬ 
ment, with his .doctrines and works, had been set aside 
and forgotten; while the jiaslors and professors were, in 
general, Asians or Socinians. Some exceptions among 
them there were, including M. Moulinie, who held the 
divinity of our Lord ^esus, ^aiid, I believe, loved and 
served him according to their light; but that light was so 
obscure—they were on the whole so ignorant, so incapable 
of rightly dividing the word of truth—that their preaching 
was without fruit. They preached neither law nor gospel 
fully ; and their doctrine did not seem to affect the con¬ 
sciences of their hearers. , A small prayer-meeting had 
for some time been held, in consequence, I believe, of a 
visit of IV^adame Krudener to Genevala.nd, by ou^be- 
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longing to it, I was told that, sensible of their want of 
knowledge, they had prayed that an instructor should be 
sent to them ; and that their prayer, they now believed, 
was answered. « 

“ Being unable to meet with any other person with 
whom I might converse on the go/»pel, I resolved to quit 
Geneva without delay, and pj-oceed to Montauban. The 
Lord, however, is often pleased to overrule our purposes 
by occurrences which in themselyes appear trifling, and 
thus to bring about resulfe that could not have been anti¬ 
cipated. M. Moulinie had politely offered to conduct 
Airs. Haldane to see the model of the mountains, a little 
way out of town; and with this object he promised to call 
upon us the following day. In the morning, however, we 
received a note from him, saying, that having suffered 
from a se\ere headadh during the night, he was himself 
unable to come ; but had sent a young man, a student 
of divinity, who would be oui conductor. On this provi¬ 
dential circum.stance depended my continuance at Geneva, 
which I had been on the point of leaving. With this 
student I immediately entered into conveisation respecting 
the gospel, of which 1 found him profoundly ignorant, 
.although Wv a state of n ind that showed he was willing to 
receive information. lie returned w'ith jne to the inn, 
and remained till late at night. Next morning he eame 
with another student, equally in darkness with himself. 
1 questioned them respecting their personal hope of sal¬ 
vation, and the foundation of that hope. Had they been 
trained in the schools of Socrates or Plato, and enjoyed 
no other means of instruction, they could scarcely have 
been more ignorant of the doctrines of the gospel. They 
had, in fact, learned much more of the opinions of the 
heathen pflilosophers, tlnan of the doctrines of the Saviour 
and his apostles. To the Bible, and its contents, their 
studies had never been directed. After some conversation, 
thej^-became conrinped of their ignorance of the Scrip- 
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tures, and of the way of salvation, and exceedingly desi¬ 
rous of information. I therefore postponed my intended 
departure from Geneva. The two students with whom I 
first conversed brought six others in the same state of 
mind witlbthemselves, with whom I had many and long 
conversations. Their wisits became so freqttent, and at 
such different hours, that I proposed they should all come 
together; and it was arranged they should do so throe 
times a-woek, from six. to eight o’clock in the evening. 
This gave me time to converse Vith others, who, from the 
report of the students, began to visit ijie, as well as leisure, 
perhaps, to prepare what might be profitable for their in¬ 
struction. , 

“ I took the Epistle to the Romans as my subject; 
and this portion of Scripture I continued to expoynd 
to them during the winter, and to Tlilate on the general 
doctrines which it unfolds. After having proceeded in 
this manner about a fortnight with these eight students, I 
was earnestly .solicited, in the ^name of the other students, 
to begin anew ; in which case I was assuaed that the rest 
of them w'oidd attend. I accordingly complied with this 
request; and, during the whole of the winter of 1816-17, 
and until the termination of flicir Studies in the following 
summer, almost, all the students in theology regularly 
attended ; and God was giaciouSly pleased to accompany 
his owm w«rd with power. In addition to the general 
knowledge which all of them acquired, a goodly number 
soon appeared to be turned t® the Lord. Some of them 
have now finished their course with joy ; and, like MM. 
Rieu, Gonthier, and Henri Pyt, have left behind them the 
blessed assurance that they are now in the presence of God 
and the Lamb; while others have, in like manner, evi¬ 
denced the reality of the work of grace, by the stedfastness 
of their faith, and the abundance of their ministrations. 

“ Besides those who attended regularly, some who did 
not wish ty appear with the student* cEme at diff^ent 
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hours, and in conversing with them at those times, or 
after finishing the public course at eight o’clock^ I was 
often eng&ged till near midnight. Others of the inha¬ 
bitants of Geneva, unconnected with the schools of leami- 
ing, and of both sexes, occasionally visited me in , the 
afternoon to«receive instruction respecting the gospel. 

“ The impression produced, at Geneva was, by the bless¬ 
ing of God, so great, that discussions became frequent on 
the great truths connected with salvation. The pastors 
and professors of the faculty heard of the doctrines I was 
inculcating, and the manner in which T spoke of their 
false doctrine. They began to preach openly against what 
I^taught, and I as plainly controverted what they taught, 
collecting their arguments, setting them before the stu¬ 
dents and c hers to whom I had access, comparing them 
with Scripture, and fahonring to refute their destructh’^e 
heresies. They insisted that men were bom pure, and 
spoke of the Saviour as the first of created beings.; and I 
o]>]io.sed and refuted such errors and blasphemies. They 
taught that th^ gospel was useful, but not indispensable 
to salvation, and adduced the case of Cornelius as an 
example of a man accepted of God without the knowledge 
of the gospel. I proved that this was an egiegious misre¬ 
presentation of the fact, and that the hist/>ry of Cornelius 
foimed no exception to the uniform doctrine of the Scrip¬ 
ture, that there is no other way ot salvation ^mt by faith 
in the Saviour. 

“ It was not, then, by pvoidinr controverted subjects 
and simply dwelling on truths common to the professing 
Christians, as some good men have rccomm"ended as the 
proper course to be pursued on the Continent, that I 
laboured to raise up the fallen standard of the gospel at 
Geneva. It was, on the contrary, by not shunning to 
declare the whole counsel of God, so far as I was enabled 
to do so ; it was by dwelling on every doctrine of the 
Bible, whether it ?vas controverted or not, or however 
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repulsive to the carnal mind, and hy confronting and 
bringing to the test of Scripture every argument levelled 
at my instructions by both pastors and professors. In 
•this manner matters proceeded at Geneva till the middle 
o^ the summer of 1817, the period which terminated the 
studies of the theological students. The pastors attempted 
to instigate the govemmenl; to banish me from their can¬ 
ton ; and when this proved unsuccessful, it was proposed 
in the ‘ venerable coippany,’ that I should be cited to 
appear before them, to answer*for the doctrines I was m- 
culcating on the students. On tins it was observed by 
one of them, ‘ Vous ne gagnerez pas grand chose par 
cela!’—(you will not gain much by that!)—and the 
matter dropped. At the same time they did all in their 
power to prevent the attendance of the students. I Jiave 
since that period conversed in this ‘country with M. Gaus- 
sen, and in answer to my inquiry, ‘ How is it that the pas¬ 
tors failed in this attempt?’ he rejilied, ‘ that it was the first 
blow that had seriously affecj^ed them ; and although they 
were anxious to adopt every means in tly'ir power to pre¬ 
vent the students from coming to me, yet they found it 
impossible, because if strong measjircs had been resorted 
to as the penalty of disobeying die prohibitioiY, the stu¬ 
dents had resolved to leave their professors.’ The pastors, 
however, did not cease to labour to counteract the efiects 
of the change that had taken place in the minds of so 
many of the students, and particularly by framing the 
‘ Regimens’ of May 3ig3,181^, consisting of certain articles 
which every student was ordered to sign before he should 
be ‘ consecrated,’ and which *were intended to exclude 
from the pulpits of Geneva the doctrines which they so 
violently opposed, and particularly the doctrines of the 
godhead of the Saviour, of original sin, of^ grace and 
effectual calling, and of 4 )redestination. In spite of all 
their endeavours, the light was difi’uscd to a very remark¬ 
able deg|ee in Geneva, which, throaigh the minisSation 
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of these Socinian, Arian, and Arminkm teachers, had 
fallen from the glory which once belonged to it, and ii>> 
stead of being the centre of illumination to Protestant 
Europe, had become a sjmagoguc of Satan, and a citadelf 
of ignorance and darkness.” ■■ 

The language of Mr. Haldane may be thought strong, 
but it is confirmed by the testimony of Drs. Gaussen and 
Merle D’Aubignd, who describe the standard of Arianism 
above the chair of dogmatical or .systematic theology in 
the Genevese Academy; and the Unitarian doctrine as 
sitting in the chair of the Theological Institution, which was 
distinguished by Calvin, Bcza, Diodati, Benedict, F. Turrc- 
tine, and B. Pictet. The ecclesiastical elections they declare 
are monopolised by Unitarian doctrines; for from May, 
1817, to 1P31, there were twentv-two elections of pastors 
or professors of theohigj', and in every case, whether for 
the parish or theological chair, ministers were carefully 
excluded who jirofcssed, in regard to the divinity of our 
Tiord, the doctrines of the Peformation, and were, there¬ 
fore, eorapelled tfi‘ seek for ])laees in foreign churches, and 
to exile themselves from their country. 

The impression produced by Mr. 11. Haldane’s naira- 
tive will not soon be forgottei^ It is recalled to my re-. 
niembranee whenever Geneva and its associations occur. 

I felt convinced that this was the development of provi¬ 
dential arrangements, and thiit, as the servant of God, 
Mr. Haldane had been led by a way which he had not 
known, and into fields of labour which required such an 
agency. He was a man who had willingly offered and 
had largely contributed in diis earlier days to the service 
of religion. My intercourse with him had been in the 
circle and association of families, some members of 
which had been ready to join in the generous sacrifice 
of themselves to the evangelization of India. The "pos¬ 
sessor of one of thp finest estates in Scotland, he prepared 
to abandon it and alk the luxuries of affluence, ease, and 
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society, that, in company with such associates as Dr. 
Bogue, Dr. Bods, and Rev. G-. Ewing, he might proceed 
to Benares, or some other sanctuary of Hindoo idolatry, 
asid there found and maintain an evangelical seminary for 
^ the preparation of ministerial and itinerating, or missionary 
agents; who should labour in the country for the conver¬ 
sion of the heathen. 1 understood their plan to have pro¬ 
ceeded so far, that his^ estate was sold, and his money 
funded, that it might he available for the mission, and 
negotiations opened for the selection of Benares as the 
seat of their theological academy; wlpjn the authorities at 
the India House, and of the Government, refused permis¬ 
sion to men who were scholars, Britoits, philanthropists, 
and Christian ministers, to proceed to any part of British 
India for purposes of benevolence, religion, and trii,th. 
The odium and guilt remain with the men whose intoler¬ 
ance and unrighteous policy denied to India such bene¬ 
factors, and did w'bat they could to obstruct the extension 
of pure and undefiled religion. But God honoured the 
men in whose heart the degire to render thi sacrifice pre¬ 
vailed, and gave them fields of labour elsewhere. 

m 

Mr. Haldane’s property increased by investment and fluc¬ 
tuations in the Amds. His prolits being some years as much 
as twenty thousand pounds, he was able without depre¬ 
ciating his capital, to devote larg(? sums for religious pur¬ 
poses at hon*e; and to him, his seminaries, his coadjutors, 
and his agencies, Scotland owes much of her present re¬ 
ligious fervour, cvangel'f!adon,% and zeal. Mr. Haldane, 
,Mr. Ewing, Mr. Innes, and their fellow-labourers in the 
gospel, were the founders and fathers of the Scottish Con¬ 
gregational and Ba])tist churches in Scotland, and jnovoked 
to love and to good works the originators of tlnj presc'iit 
movements in the Secession, the Free, and the Established 
churches of Scotland. Thoagh the eoiiteiitiou w'as ouee 
so sharp between Barnabas and Paul that they de])ag^*d 
asunder, the one from the other, yet Batfialias took Mark 
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and sailed unto Cyprus, his own country, and Paul chose 
Silas and went through Syria and Cilicia; and while the 
brethren commended Paul to the grace of God, doubtless 
tlie Lord of the church bestowed his blessing upon botft, 
and gave them many proofs of his love, his ^Tace,*and 
support. So was it with Mr. HaAdane, and some of his 
earlier coadjutors; and at length wc have followed him 
in his journeys to Schwyzerlanjjl, and other countries, 
diffusing the savour of ^lis Redtenier’s name, stirring up 
and awakening churclic#, and exciting to labour and 
praj ers, devotedness and zeal, brethren in the Lord. The 
(lir<‘et result of his labours may be seen in the ultimate 
formation of the Evangelie.al Society, and Congregation 
of the Onitoire, in Gene^•a ; the effusion of a devout spirit 
an?f>ng mai.y Christians; the extension of evangelical 
\iork, and enlargement of the kingdom of Christ through¬ 
out Schwyzerland and pioximate countries. 

The natifjnal churcli of Cr(Mie\a is intolerant, as every 
esLildished church must practically be; though for j)oli- 
lical purpose# it favnis upon,the pipacy of Rome, and 
seems willing to share the spoil with those who advance 
angels, saints, and,—‘—to a higher honour than Rationalism 

f C 

assigns to the Lord J(.sus Ldirist. But its spirit has been 
most bitter and relentless against Momiers, Evangelicals, 
and Disscnt; and the Govemment which sustains it has 
been guilty of the most serious violation of civil liberty in 
countenancing its infractions of the freedom of conscience : 
for whether he he ininistur or lauman who adopts evange¬ 
lical views while living within the houndi? as a citizen of 
Geneva, he must leave* the church, lesign all connection 
with the temporal revenues of the state, as controDed by 
the venerable company of pastors, or appropriated to 
ecclesiastical purposes. The consequence is, that^ nothing 
like what we would call toleration for evangelical doctrines 
i^ sanctioned. The tables are completely turned against 
professors of ftie ^alvinistic creed. Oppression and perse- 
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cutioa of the rankest kind have been practised against those 
who have become adherents to the truth that Jesus Christ 
is Lord and <3od, and who labour to make him known as 
aT)ivine Redeemer. In not a few most conspicuous cases 
this4ias ortiurred. But state-endowed and dominant Uni- 
tarianism has not beet! beheld by English Christians in 
their own land. • 

The Rev. C. Malan, p.D., now the pastor of the con¬ 
gregation assembling in ^le chapel Au Pre-l’Eveque, was 
a licentiate of the church estabfished in Geneva, and a 
teacher and regent in the college ; one pf the higher schools 
of the Canton, ^fr. Malan was an ordained minister before 
he wns a converted character ; but near the beginning of 
18l(i, he embraced evangelical view's, and frankly con¬ 
fessed them, preaching them -with g^at fervour. In jhe 
mtmth of March, 1817, he ofiended the people and their 
spiritual rulers by a faithful discourse, in which he preached 
Christ and him cmcified- After a long series of persecu¬ 
tions ; first interdicted fioin a#l such discussions in the 
pulpit, and then debarred from entering an^ pulpit in the 
city ; he^was compelled to retire outside of the gate of 
Geneva in quest of a refuge for worship and hberti^of con¬ 
science. By the grace of God lit has been enabled to main¬ 
tain ii life and coifveisation in much zeal and godliness, to 
exhibit a most interesting character, and amidst many pri¬ 
vations, to uphold a life of ministerial faithfulness. I saw 
him at liis own retiied and enchanting residence, and en¬ 
joyed worship at his fain^y altaf, rejoicing in this corarau- 
-iiion of saints.^ lie had given oftence to clerical adver¬ 
saries by using the Bible in the religious instruction of the 
youthful pupils of the college, and w'as imperatively re¬ 
quired to follow the oatechism, received and prescaribed for 
such purpose, and to abstain from such comments as might 
inculcate that the Lord Jesus Christ created the world. 
He had taught that there is but one God, the Father, ^e 
Son, and thg Holy Ghost; that man is*botn in a state of 
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sin ; that he cannot be delivered from it hut by the new 
birth, the operation of the Holy Ghost; that the salvation 
of man is a gift absolutely gratuitous, which God bestows 
by his Son on the sinners whom it pleases him to sa^; 
and that our good works are the evidence of oflr gratitude 
to our Saviour, and have no merft to redeem our souls. 

But he was apprised theie doctrines must not be taught. 
The Academical Company thought it “ most extraordinary 
that any one should take for t^p foundation, not only of 
the religious instruction *he gives to young children, but 
even of the moral exhortations he is in the habit of ad¬ 
dressing to them, the most abstruse and^delicate questions 
of theology, and those on the solution of which the doctors 
have not yet arnved, and will probably never arrive at an 
mjaniinous agreemejft, A method of instruction so dis- 
pvoportioned to the tender age oi‘ those to whom it is 
gi. en, has a tendency to break the spirit of children, and 
fill them with alarms, the possible consequences of which 
one cannot calculate with(Jtit apprehension. This method, 
Sir, is dhectl^ opposed to ouracustoms, and to the species 
of instruction which was prescribed to you when,you w'erc 
intrusted with the c5re of the fifth class. The ac.adcmical 
company charges me then,*Sir, to declare to you expressly 
its desire, that whether in your religions instructions, or 
your habitual exhortations, you jvill not advance to your 
pu])ils any of the propositions stated in thf confession of 
faith contained in your letter ; and on which the catechism 
it is your duty to hear tlie ch^ren repeat, in no respect 
obliges you to explain your sentiments. ^I'his book fur¬ 
nishes sublime and in'efragable truths enough to form the 
young minds who study it to piety and virtue. You will 
be pleaaed, Sir, to inform me within fifteen days, whether 
you are disposed to conform to the rule the academy has 
charged me to prescribe you#” Such were the mandatory 
oli^urgations and restrictions of " the Rector of the Aca¬ 
demy,” by th8 command of the Academical, Company of 
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Geneva. I wonder how many of the advocates of national 
education in England would approve of the official injunc¬ 
tions which were vainly attempted to be enforced on M. 
iSJalan; or how long a minister of instruction would hold 
his office in Whitehall till a spirit of limitation and intoler¬ 
ance would begin to prevail among latitudinajian utilita¬ 
rians. I might, perhaps, rather wonder whether such 
negative instruction as the rector enjoined, or such positive 
doctrinal dogmas as the* regent resolved to impart, could 
he enforced without rel^ious j^erference ; and whether 
national education would be safe subject to such adminis¬ 
tration. Let a regent in one of the Irish government col¬ 
leges adopt such'a course, and what must follow'^? Give 
us the same in England, and who can foresee the issue ^ 
The controversy did not long wage at Genova. A few 
words closed the debate. “The venerable Acudcraical 
Company desires the principal to notify to Mr. M., that the 
noble Council of State has declared his office vacant; to 
permit him, if he wishes, to read the extr.ict from the 
registers of the council; and to provide after to-morrow for 
the jirovihional supply of Che icgency of the fifth.” 

The catechetical instructions of the \outh of bis parish 
occupied the mind of another Genewese ministei, M. Gaus- 
sen, pastor of Ssmtigny. He found the authorized calc- 
chism erroneous, abstruse, and cluy, ealculatecl to jiroduce 
disgust of religion in youth, and failing to tpcak to the 
heart; and In- ceased to use it as the basis of his public 
catechetical discourses. He wais interrogated and roquned 
to restore this objectionable ^rinula to its supremacy ; 
with queslionfhle deference to sii^h dictation h,e comjilied 
for a season, having permission to supply his own classes. 
He publicly notified his course of procedure, and was then 
constrained either to retract his publication, or design his 
jiastorgte : first he w'as suspended for a year, and then be¬ 
cause of his confederacy wTtli evangelicals in Geneva, to 
which he yielded w'ithout the design of dissenting froilfthc 
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established church, the venerable company passed their 
arrete on the 30th September, 1831. “ 1st. To recall M. 

Gaussen from the functions of pastor of Santigny. 2nd. To 
interdict Messrs. Gaussen, Galland, and Merle, from ^11 
the functions of the pulpit in the churches and chapels of 
the Canton,” From that day till now the venerable com¬ 
pany, or its more powerful consistory, have never at¬ 
tempted to restore Messrs. Gaussen, Galland, and Merle, 
to tJie functions of the pulpit. * 

Dr Merle D’Auhigne,pf Gene'Pa, author of the historical 
work on the Reformation, which has obtained such celebrity, 
and excited such uitiversal interest in the subject of his 
narrative among all denominations, was •also a clergyman 
of the sani' church. Ills course as a teacher of evangelical 
doctrine originated elscwheie; he having officiated pre¬ 
viously both at Hanlliurgh and at Brussels, as a minister 
of the truth : in tlie latter as ehapl'iin to the king of Ilol- 
i; nd. But he dates his expeiience ot the spiritual power 
of the Gospel, his subim^ssion to the Divine claims of 
Jesus, and his sunonder of lii’iiscll' to tlie constiaiiiing 
mfhicucc of a S.ivioui love to* the biuiefieial operation of 
Mr. Haldane’s labours, and the blessing of Goli accom- 
panyiiiffthe intereourso of that good man with the students 
ill tlie academy at Geneva. He was pio]*ab]y admitted to 
a status in the* church the canton before its governing 
authorities knew the opinions and* sjjirit of llieir prospec¬ 
tive colleague. His evangelical doctrine rendered him 
odious, and his stedfastiiess was obnoxious to their policy. 
The formation of the Evangelical Society of Geneva was 
designed for the preservation of cvangelicUl truth in its 
purity, by meaius of pieacliing the gospel in the city, and 
the establishment of a theological institution, in which 
pious youths might be prepared for the ministry without 
being exposed to the contagion of the Genevese aendemy. 
M. Merle was ehosen, in company with Messrs. Gaussen 
anJP Galland, as fcutor; and he, too, was separated and 
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cast out for the name-sake of Jesus Christ; was made to 
share the blessedness of suflEering reproach in company 
with prophets and righteous men, and now he occupies 
place of a tutor or professor in a Dissenting college. 

I'he Institution with which he is connected is the semi¬ 
nary instituted in 1831, for evangelical students who wish 
to prepare for the ministry of the gospel on the Continent, 
whether in Schwyzerland or France, in Belgium, Spain, 
or Italy. Some Prussians and Italians, not a few con¬ 
verts from popery, and*especi^ljy such as have been na¬ 
tives of despotic countries, where liberty of conscience is 
denied, have resorted thither. In*the seminary of the 
Evangelical Society, they have the advantage of the liter¬ 
ary and academical facilities jirovided by the state in 
Geneva at a small charge, and enjoy the lectures of Dr. 
Merle and his colleagues, during tJiree sessions of «ii'e 
months' attt'ndance eacl\. a more extended theological 
curriculum than prevails usually in national universities. 
1 thi ilk the iiuuiber of the students is now forty. Ollier 
lutois of euiinence liave heeii awssomted: wliile Dr. Merle 
is the prolessor of ecclcsiustieal history and honiileticis, 
Dr. Gaftsseu holds the office of ]>rofessor of systematic 
diviuitj , M. Pile! ollieiatcs as IccUirer in the hertiieiieiities 
and exegesis of the New lestameni, and M. La Ilarpe 
peifornrs the same duties on the^Old Testaincnt, and gives 
instruction Jill the Ihdtrcw tongue. This consecrated and 
honouit’d band have betm joined in suHenng and in testi¬ 
fying on behalf of Christ"Tesus. I had the pleasure of a 
pcisonal intcrvicvi vMtli Dr. Slerle at his own dwelling, 
wheic M. ilflan, junior, in the; absence of his venerable 
father, introduced me, A feeling of profound respect and 
affectionate esteem was generated by this intercliange of 
Christian sympathy, which has been cherished*'by subse¬ 
quent intercourse, and the better knowledge of the mental 
character and religious teftdendes of the historian of the 
Reformation. I feared he had heen^ misled by th(?^is- 
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chievouB misrepresentations of a quasi religions, I ifrill not 
say Jesuitical, though establishment Journal, whose policy 
has been most frequently to malign and accuse liberal 
Dissenters, especially in their voluntary associations, an{[ 


anti-state-chuTch movements. I was surprised to find 

that Dr. M. identified the London Patriot with licentious 

< • 

liberalism and radical anarchy, while he seemed to deprecate 
the conference of anti-state-church advocates as ill-timed 


and irreligious. He heard and yielded his considerate 
attention to my reclamation, and has since indicated a 
clearer and more correct appreciation of the demands of 
i!jc present crisis, llis recent visit to this country, and 
the extended circles of friendship and Christian society 
among which be has moved, will have counteracted the 
jH ''titerous bigotry and pestilent falsehoods propagated by 
the unscrupiilous Jou.nal which was too long Dr. Merle’s 
orif-ui and oracle of intelligeneo and communication. 

'j’he Evangelical Society of Geneva pursues its original 
objects with singleness of purpose and perseverance. Of 
pious colporteuys employed for Ihble and tract distribu¬ 
tion, as well as conversational* instruction and prayer, 
and of itinerating ministers and pastors of nevvljf formed 
elmrchcs, they have an agency of at least ciglity indivi¬ 
duals, besides the students, who are dependent on gra¬ 
tuitous education and support from the funds of the Insti¬ 
tution. Most of its adherents in Geneva worship in the 
Chapello de I’Oratoirc, to which two preachers are attached, 
besides Dr. Gaussen, as expositor of tlie catechism which 
the pastois and professors have sulstituted for the hetero¬ 
dox formula of the establishment. Dr, MerR; D’Aubigne 
occasionally preaches licre also, and the congregation with 
which they worship entertains the peculiarities of Presby¬ 
terian doefrine; I mean as to church discipline, tliey con¬ 
form precisely with tlie govcniment of the established 
church of Geneva. Nevertheless they seem, from some 
consideration whic\ I cannot explain, to be denied the 
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liberty of carrying out their principles in the discipline 
of their congregation. I was assured they had what would 
be designated a session, but they could not administer 
dfccipline over the communicants. This phenomenon is 
noticed bwDr.Heugh as “a serious defect.’’ *‘Ithas,” 
he says, “ no ecclesiastical organization. If is neither 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, nor Congregational. It is, in 
fact, not a church. Yet^strange to say, not only are those 
ordinances administered to which I have already alluded, 
but baptism and the Lord’s-sujfJjtr also ; and, as far as I 
know, to all indiscriminately who choose to apply. They 
have no discipline whatever, either as to the admission, 
the supervision, or the exclusion of members: they have 
no ineiubers, no flock, no pastor. It is not for me to de¬ 
termine whether all this arises chiefly from a reluctance 
formally to separate from the estabfibhed church, and a 
desire and hope of returning to its fellowship, should an 
improvement in its doctrine and administration be brought 
about; or whether it arises frosn a diversity of sentiment 
among the more influential brethren of the Oratoire on tlie 
important heads of church order and discipline, or from 
both these causes.” I had understood the cause to he the 
want of liberty under the sccniur government. Perhaps I 
misapprehended the statement of my informant. But I 
so alFirmed it in my lecture ; and*iu consequence received 
a letter from i)r. Merle D’Aubigne, of which the following 
is a copy. To the same subject he afterward adverted in 
personal intercourse. I shall «gain probably notice the 
matter, and consider the substance of the work to which 
he called my attention. * 

** Genevef OrafoirCf le 2de Novemhrei 1^44. 

** Monsieur et cher frere en Christ, 

“ Je*pense que e’est a voys que je dois le Manchester 
Timesj du 19”® Octobre, ou je trouve un recit de ^tre 
voyage. Rccevez en mes remercimeflts.* J’espere que 
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VOS lectures serviront a resserver les liens qui doivent unir 
tous les Chretiens. C’est dans ce desir que je dois vous 
signaler ime errcur. Vous dites en parlant de la congre¬ 
gation d<5 rOratoire,—‘ A Presbyteiian church not per¬ 
mitted to administer its discipline in Genea^a.’ Vous 
m’obligerie« boaucoup en me faieant savoir sur qttoi est 
fonde cc jugement. II est endercment faux. Vousprevenir 
dans en petit ecrit intitutc Luther ct Calvin que viennent 
de publier, Monsieui Blackic de Glasgow, que est mon sen- 
tinjout sur la discipline.' ' 

“A present, Monsieur et cher frere, mes chretiennes 
salutations, 

t 

“ Merle D’Aubi6Ne.” 

f 

The Rev. C. Malan felt the importance of organization 
and confederacy, and wished to possess the privilege of 
o ^serving ordinances ; obeying tommaxids ; preaching the 
gospel, and enforcing the pnncijiles thereof in church 
government, lie became iJentIfied wdth the United Seces¬ 
sion Church o^ Scotland, and ,in that connection obtained 
liberli- as a foreigner lo worship outside of the city gate. 
A venerable Christian and distinguished scholar and citi- 
zen, became by relation a'foreigner in his own country, 
that he might enjoy libertj' to preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; but this- he could only obtain beyond the walls of 
the city w'here Calvin had preached, and the refugees of 
many lands had found asylum«and consolation when exiled 
because of faith and liberty. Besides tlie Oraloire and the 
Pre VEieque congregations, there is the Pelisserie Chapel, 
w'hich I understood was Congregational and Independent, 
and claimed neithei kindred nor shnilaritv with the domi- 
nant chprehes; they were represented to me as purely 
evangelical in their doctrinal sentiments; and I presume, 
owe their origin as a body tq the operation of those prin- 
ci^es which Mr. Haldane inculcated. I am not sure that 
they meet witsi fiiat sympathy from English visiters to 
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whicli their principles and position lay claim. They are 
modest, unpretending, and retiring; but I believe are 
highly esteemed by such Christians as know their character 
and manner of life. 

The members of these voluntary congregations are not 
satisfied with a name to live. A dispensation of the gos¬ 
pel has been committed to them, and they generously seek 
to fulfil their mission. During the past year they contri¬ 
buted 4,000/. for the extension of Christian principle, and 
to help those who are proclakiting glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and good-will to men, throughout 
Schwyzerland, upon its confines, and in the proximate 
provinces of France, u])on the Rhone, and in Burgundy, 
at Lyons, and throughout the south. The Evangelical 
Society is almost their only corporate organization; but 
ephemeral though its constitution be* it supplies the bonds 
of brotherhood, and the basis of confederate action and 
enterprise. While, doubtless, they are as a light, oi a 
city set upon a lull; a model /or other Christians to con¬ 
template, and as far as truth and circumstginces permit, to 

imitate in faith and love, 

* • 

There is no moral M'hirli our recollections of Geneva 
will more emphatically impact, oi^ which the pnigressive 
history of that republic will more clearly develop than the 
utter ineom]).itibility .md improjfriety of one man attempt¬ 
ing to judge for Ins neighbour, or to overrule the opinion 
and frci'doni of conseioncj of liis fellow-men in nderence 
to religion. In the liberty oi^ the people of Geneva, and 
in the general prevaleifte of civil freedom of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Schwyzerland, it is nianil'est there may be political 
liberty where there is no religious freedom. Political 
liberty and heroic achievement, connected with social 
liberty, may be exhibited and maintained, whilst the cause 
of priflitical and enlightened Christianity does not prosper; 
and the noblest enjoyments of intelligent beings, in a 
moral and spiritual sense, arc not prontotod. I shouTd be 
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more than sorry, I should he grievously disappointed, if 
such reflections had any tendency to render us favourable 
to any restriction upon the liberties of the social fabric, or 
inclined to sneer at the pretension of popular, republicaif, 
or even democratic institutions, or to regard "with any 
favoTir the encroachments of despotic power, or aristocratic 
ascendancy. A just estimate of the defaults and incon¬ 
sistences of liberal pretenders wdll ^not dispose a wise man 
to withhold his eflbrts for the promotion of equitable and 
expansive, of religious anQ'social liberty. But such a man 
will at the same time not rest satisfied with a philosophic, 
a utopian, or even a practical theory of liberal government. 

The libe ty which a knowledge of oneself, and of 
human nature at its best estate, will inspire a value for, 
and the desire to enjoy, is that liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his people free. Then only are we free indeed, 
wh in from fear and appetite, moral obliquity, and the 
(.hains of ignorance, a spirit of covetousness, and the power 
of temptation, we have obtained emancipation ; when, not 
as the mountaiir and rock-hound lake, which has no out¬ 
let, but whose waters are fretted, dashed, and broken, in 
eddying waves and momentary agitation by the sweeping 
tempest, or the rushing w'hirlwind ; but as the light of the 
morning, the mountain current, and the Alpine scenery, 
we can rise superior to the restraints and limited visions 
of a murky and agitated region, and survey the wide and 
majestic empire of nature’s Crjgator and God. I cannot 
think of the mighty torrefit, the rolling and resistless 
stream, which, from the lofty Savoy mountains has hurst 
upon the Lake Leman, ‘ at Villeneuve, and continually, 
impetuously, and with a teeming fiood, pours down its 
purest waters from amidst the eterntil snows, and out of 
the exhaustless, the ever gushing fountains of untrodden 
grandeur, without an allusion to the blessings and the 
fulness of the Christian religion, which issues and flows 
forth from the thrdne of God. Here are the streams of 
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that river, the waters of life which make glad the city of 
our God; designed to encompass the nations of the earth, 
and of which it has been saidi they “ shall go out from 
^Terusalem: half of them toward the former sea, and half 
of, thera»fbward the hinder sea: in summer and in winter 
shall it be.” We ma#r still speak of them and remember 
that exhaustless as are the perpetual snow s, and ever flow¬ 
ing as are the streams which come from beneath them, so 
is the fulness of Divine goodness, so are the riches of 
Div'ine love. It will be no» impiety or profanity to lift 
our eyes to the Mediator, to Him who is higher than the 
everlasting mountains; and while we look to him believe 
that his goodness is as a flowing stream continually ; and 
that as surely as he is the eternal God, so shall we have 
the richest enjoyments while we trust in him. 

One scene, and only one of suclf attraction as I should 
not willingly have neglected, did I leave behind me unex¬ 
plored. My anxiety to traverse Saxony and Prussia, con¬ 
strained me to forego the ple^isui'e of a visit to Chamouni. 
A party was to start next morning from house where I 
spent the evening: I w'as urged to join the company, and 
such company as I loved, and in \vliose fellowship I could 
only anticipate the largest ipid nfost profitable enjoyment. 
Their knowledge of the region w as that of natives, and 
their ability to appreciate its* beauties was that of the 
scholar a»d the poet. Next morning at three o’clock 
they were to start, and ^ould I go ? Three or four days 
■would cover the excursion—jwhat a temptation ! I do not 
regret I resisted it. f wished to roam through the father¬ 
land of the Reformation. It -^as my heart’s desire to go 
on pilgrimage to the scenes and symbols of moral gran¬ 
deur identified with Luther’s name, labours, triumphs, and 
reward; the power- and majesty of truth, the might and 
maslery of faith and obedience ; and I left Chamouni 
behind me. I do not know that I should have had such 
virtue o^resolution had 1 been ablc^o imagine the reality 
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of this gigantic altar to nature’s God, which was raised by 
God’s own hand. But when I read Hcugh and Taliburd, 
and recall what M. Malan said, and others have acknow¬ 
ledged, they felt I must admit ray visit to Schwyzerland' 
is still incomplete, and my recollections can onlyoideali^'se 
what is Charayuni. ^ 

Had 1 the ability 1 should tjertainly make the attempt, 
even yet, to sketch a Chamoxuii for myself; hut in nothing 
have J ever been so mortified or disappointed as in vain 
expoiiraeuls to sketch nature, or Ulustratc beautiful pas¬ 
sages. Sergeant Talfourd has done more than would have 
been the ascent of llont Blanc, which he thought he 
might accomplish. He has described Chamouni, and the 
movntaiii too, and spread a charm over even his own “ in¬ 
glorious return,” which is certainly more enchfiiiling to the 
reader of his volume than evoi could ha\e bi*en bis own 
plea: ure, bad he risen to the height of his lunbition—on 
the snowy Alp. I shall not di'^pute the other heights to 
which his ambition may hoin^urahly asjiirc, more soft and 
fleecy than even, “the cloud cap])ed tow'crs;” but bis 
whole description is of nnparalh'led beauty—and 1 shall 
only borrow two or thrg:' biicf passages :— 

I’he Arv‘e is a river wllieli flpws down the valley towaid 
Geneva, through the territoiy of Saidinia; .iqxm its right 
bank is the road to Chamo-uni, and beyond the opposite 
bank well cultivated and iicbly wooded lands«slope up¬ 
ward ; to tlie left of tlie road rising to a ridge is anollier 
sloping district, interspersed.with ciiltiiatt'd fields and 
vineyards; in the niidit of which ire situated chalets, or 
flat-roofed, wooden farm-houses, wdlh oxevhaiiging caves. 
In the ascending vale range Alpine mountains, conical 
])eaks, perpendicular precipices, woods reaching to the 
summits of hills; in wliich are observable cultivated 
patches, showing their fruitfulness to a great height; *1;]ie 
valley sometimes narrows close upon the margin of the 
impetuous Arve, xnjitb* every variety of rock, wood, glen, 
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cascade. Above St. Martin, a dingy, and sombre village, 
the opening g^ens show more visibly the clustering and 
peaked summits as if they were castellated, amidst ravines, 

• cliffs, cataracts, and woods; and narrow pathways, rough 
£gid w^ingj surrounded by forest scenery^ clothed with 
rich green verdure. , , 

Dr. Heugh speaks of a Trailing-place some four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, in the immediate viciiiitv 
of which are eternal snows, and a stupendous breastwork 
of naked rock frowiiin*g dowi^sard w ith another and steeper 
pass. The thinned and breaking clouds cleared aw'.iy to 
him, and showed forth the giant nufnaich in his glory ; the 
awful summits, naked, and though ten miles distant, looking 
so near as to be within gun-shot. He expresses his admira¬ 
tion of the spot, the rude inn, the cabinet of curiosities, the 
cha])e], the grim priest looking itTit from his w'indrtw, the 
plot of heautiful lawn, the stnpend(>us mountain harrier, 
and, above all, the mountain itself, towering majestically. 
Tlic wooded banks, still f^eep tliongli they be, contiast 
powerfully wuth the f(»aniiiig Aive: though sometimes^ 
fully one thousand leet below, so inecipitonsly embanked, 
that it would be ea.sy to toss a stpne into its waters, with¬ 
out touching the sides: pines*cover its opjfosite hank. 
The mountain-side apjieared to the doctor not one sloping 
bank, torrents and av.ilanclws having elefl and cut it 
deeply. •The beds of those torrents naked and stony, but 
their sides and intervening space covered with grass and 
pines, lesembliug vast buttresses for the stupendous moun¬ 
tain mass. The doifie-shaped summit covered and hulcn 
with snow* which descends and fills the gorges in some 
cases even to tlie vallej. Many other seareely interior 
eminences and rocky peaks, shooting up like hardy guards 
of their mountain monarch. The dealer the weather, the 
clo!ter do they appear—sharp as a spear, upon the aiiy 
points of which enormous blocks of rock seem to topple, 
like small stones set up in the froiic,sport of TSbyhood, 
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which the first high wind, it would seem, might displace. 
The glaciers descend the valley in breadth two miles, as if 
they were the giant progeny of an immense cataract of ice 
discharged into the pass. From the Hotel de Mont Blanc, • 
Dr. Heugh looked down on the valley which thencC'reposcj^, 
like a beautifulr garden far beneath—tlje opposite mountain 
range, its peaks, and snows, ;ind pines walling in the 
lower prospect. But the tremendous inlet on the range of 
Mont Blanc, at the base of which rests the Mer de Glace, 
casts all else into the shade.* rA circle of colossal pinnacles, 
some clothed in perpetual snow wherever a sloping surface 
affords space on which It may lie, and others naked stone, 
because so perpendicularly abrupt. One'conic.-!! peak, 
thirteen thousand feet high, is thus partially a bare rock. 

“ These aerial elevations are of every shape, and when the 
eye s'vfeep.s over the whble range, the mind is awe-struck, 
o])pr<ssed, and overwhelmed.” Like a stately corridor, 
the pass through •which we have just proceeded, under 
Dr. Heugh’s guidance, widens regularly, to the eye of 
, Sergeant Talfourd “ as its mountain buttresses increase 
in elevation; until when it h.as attained a considerable 
expanse, the walls of rpek on the right are wreathed up 
into tlie mi^ity Aiguille Vhreiiiv; a grotesque figure crown¬ 
ing its ridge, in sh.ape as if an elephant ‘ did his proboscis 
wreathe to make men sport,’••over the entrance to the region 
of Mont Blanc ; just exhibiting, by •w-ay of a flagfor signal, 
one huge patch of snow at its side.” Here the e.arth every- 
■where teems W’ith gurgling an^ gushing springs, and hursts 
forth in large rounded patches of verdaht and flowery pasture. 

Unnumbered fountains "of purest water in slanting 
steeps, rush down in tributary streams to the foaming Arve, 
which here flows like a broad milk-white stream. Some- 

I 

times these Alpine waters burst out in dashing spray, 
darting from among the brushwood; and with prism&tic 
colours, in mimic shower, form their bridge of gems; and 
sometimes they crepp gently forth from shade to shade, till 
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they rush by the way side, gather in clear basins, or glis¬ 
tening along, they find some channel in which they 
abruptly cross the road, and seek obscurity again in the 
full tide of the river. Thus the floor of the valley luxu¬ 
riates in e^uis^te verdure, and the road stretches like a 
garden path beneath continuous orchard bowers : its un¬ 
parched greenness is *a constant wonder, tt nestles in 
golden fruitfulness; its trees laden with apples or plums, 
now and then open a brief vista through which a five or 
six acre farm, and its dwe-coloured homestead, shows its 
glimpse of happiness and beauty. The beautiful cascade, 
d’Arpenaz, springs into life and death in fantastic graces— 
the fairest representative of the water genius of the hills, 
*he queen of the valley, amid many fainter but congenial 
visions. Like a spirit embodied—^no, only shaped— 
brc.iking from the rock, ever perishing, yet ever renewcid— 
strange image of duration, purity, evanescence,—light 
as the snow-fall in^the river, or a WTeath of smoke, yet 
existing as a waterfall for thousands of years,—a gossamer 
cloud, w^hich, in mid air, leaps from the fissures of the 
rock—is dashed into over-changing, yet everlasting forms, 
winch cjfnnot be transcribed. The cascade of Pelerius is 
of another character:—“ Down a^c^annel in tlae rock a 
stout rivulet rushes, then throw's itself across a short per¬ 
pendicular ledge, and meeting^ a hollow rock, inclined 
upwards, leaps high in* the air, and, after forming a wdde 
arch, falls into a chasm, its proper bed, a bundled feel 
below. The effect is as beautiful as it is startling. The 
pure wafer which thus spurns*the earth, illuinines the air 
w'ith a milliow of drojis, which tq.kc varying colours in the 
sun-light, and perpetually form and break, and renew 
small rainbows on the pinnacles of stone that spring about 
its basin : while the water, when it reaches in its descent 
the sliade of the chasm, falls in a close column of crystal.” 

Meadow^s, corn-fields, afld groves, diversified w'ith the 
raging winters of a broad torrent, which^bursts from ifA ice- 
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bound imprisonment, surround a chalet perched on tlie 
mountain side; and here is obtained a commanding view 
of the great glacier, which borders as if it floated to the 
extremity of a ploughed field. Its white wonders, behel^ 
by glimpses, through the arches of tall, tre^'Sj^ contrast 
deliciously with the deep or vivid green of shrubs and 
herbs. Swelling out in its descent, from the untracked 
wastes of snow above, to tlie nether valley, the visible 
portion of the glacier surpasses other sights by its purity, 
and the exquisite shapes^ into which it is broken. The 
sno\\-fields above are seen only at the edge of its descent, 
like the water glearakig at the top of a cascade upon the 
eye beneath it; and the lower extremity, ovhere a mixture 
would othepvise be seen, a belt of pines serves as a veil to 
hide the defect. A wilderness of fantastic shapes, all of 
the purest whiU—purer than marble in its quarry—slabs 
like altars, sharp pyramids, hioken slia<’ts of eolumns, 
spheres, crescents—all confused in the most lucid disoider, 
—lit and plenteous niateri.ils for sonu* palace of enchant¬ 
ment, or a memento of incipient Cartilage growing into 
massive grandeur from marble arid alabaster, and the influ¬ 
ence of its fascinated (juoen. The approaching asiiect of 
Mont liltnc awakens ai\d excites the liveliest solicitude, till 
its summit is seen to rise into ftic clear blue sky, with its sub¬ 
ject domes and attendanj needles, all robed in da/xliiig 
brightness, except where the steejie.itiirocipices aie gashed 
into the snow, and contrast it with strqies of dark rich blown. 

Mont lireven bluff, iinvisitecf or uncovered with snow, 
though rising eight thousand feet, titands in sober contrast, 
and to the advantage of tjlie Alpine monarehf. The entire 
side of the valley, twelve miles in length, is occupied by 
Mont Blaiie. From the roof to the summit—from both 
extremities—this snowy-wreathed mountain is seen at a 
glance, and nothing else: it begins and ends the vtalley. 
“ Nothing can be compared to it ; nothing to bind it to its 
neiglfbourhood, or hint its connection with the Alpine 
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chain: no other icy tops peer over its lower ridges, to 
carry tlie mind beyond what the eye embraces: it is 
‘ itself alone.’ Although a forest of dark firs clothes its 
/oundations, and extends irregularly to a considerable 


elevatiojji^efoijs it meets the snow, the glaciers descend so 
low as directly to connect the very floor of the valley with 
the frozen regions, and heighten the magical effect of con¬ 


trast between the mountain and all around it. Between 


the two greatest of tlieSe, the Glacier Bossons and the JNTct 
de Glacc, the summit*is enthymed : cast majestically, a 
little back from the average lino, round and perh‘(*tly 
wdiite, and cresting a region curtained with snow, scarcely 
broken, except hy the dark rocks called the Grands 
Mulcts, which stand out above midway, restnubling in 
form attic window^s in a deep house roof, whence the stain¬ 
less curtain seems to float down eareless gvaee toward 
the valley. A little on one side of the buminit, and just 
below it, is the Dome Goute, a much larger and grander 
dome than the summit itself; and beside it, huge splin¬ 
tered pinnacles, called atyuflleSy spotted only with snow, 
seem to pierce the deej)*azure of the sky. The range of 
ahjuill^ and domes extends to the extremities of the 
valley, broken chiefly hy the glacier called Mode Glace, 
wduch is the icy floor of a deep valley, winding in the 
midst of the mountain, and peiyitutiitg its inmost recesses. 
The masses of dazzlhiu sijow presented to the eye are so 

^ O J. % 

liiige, ih.il the mind even here only icahzes the height of 
the mountain by a great eflbri, if, indeed, it realizes it all, 
so that lh(n‘c are inai^y mountains, iiot half tlie height, 
which appcifr loftier; but I ha>e seen none that, to my 
apjjrebousion, approaches it in the combination of massive 
power and almost celestial purity. 

‘^Ascending to Montanvert, the mountain jthth, fringed 
witU brushwood to the pine grove, and winding through 
it among frequent traces'*of tonent ram, I was chiefly 
delighted by the mapped-out fields oj Chamouni the 
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spiral tower of the beautiful Aiguille du Dree, which, at 
every interval of open slope, rose before fts with its soft 
cream-rolour hue, and shape of matchless elegance. 
Along this hill-side path you perceive no indication of ice, 
or snow; the opposite ridge of the valley,sink#j. as you 
advance, from the black watch-towers of the Breven to tiie 
Roaches rouges surmounting the Fligere, and thence 
almovSt to pastoral tameness; and you have leisure to 
notice the small crimson strawberry^ peeping out from the 
roots of the dw arf shrubs, ^nd amidst loose stones and the 
low purple flowers which almost star the paths. Thus 
cheered and awed by tlte riot of the Anmion, which here has 
just burst from its native cave of ice, yousjome suddenly 
upon the Pavf’ion of the Montanvert, a low, strong-built 
cottage, and look directly down upon the frozen sea before 
it, asr on a bay or porl, almost circled by snow-capped 
rocks, while its crowning ornament, the Aiguille du Dree, 
rises before jou. We descended on the face of a steep 
bank to the ice, and walked on it for some distance, be¬ 
side the stone which sheltered the first English visiters of 
the region. The ice, here unclothed by snow, was pain¬ 
fully slippery. The scene from the Montiinverf; is in 
shape aliwost a circular fbasin or amphitheatre; the ou- 
ward course of the glacier being concealed by the folds 
of the rocks ; and sAms t 9 my recollection to be imbued 
with even more beauty than grandeur: for its floor is 
formed of sheets of waving ice, which, except that it is 
broken here and there by the glistening blue of a crevice, 
has all the freedom of actual motioip; the rocks circling it, 
splintered into fantastic v.arietus of summitj harmonize 
remarkably in colour with the ice, and are dwarfed by the 
dizzy heights beyond them; and the Aiguille du Dree, 
rising in thf* shape of a cone of pale brown, looks like the 
spirit of beauty, shedding its influences on all beneath it. 
Such, indeed, was the beautifuf predominance of the cir¬ 
cular fl>nn, and so .entire the absence of anything dis- 
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eordant, that ^believe the picture was diminished to the 
eye by a sense of harmony—akin to that which breathes 
from the most perfect statues. 

' “ Half an hour’s scrambling among rocks and loose 

stones (Iff theVseent of the glacier) brought us to the edge 
of a deep defile through which a stream, gushing from the 
glaciers unseen beyond, foamed at a fearful depth below 
us. As we pain fully ^ascended, we rose above the source 
pf this stream, which ^we saw gushing down the opposite 
bank, and entered the interi*i*of the ravine. The depth 
was at first cheered by a small pure rivulet, which cherished 
scanty grass, and a shrub or two, and a clump of flowers, 
unlooked-for reliefs in this stony solitude, and to which I 
had bidden adieu; but we rose above the bubbling foun¬ 
tain of this rill; and then the fringe of grass ceased, but 
the purple monkshood still waved bravely above the large 
stones, and a small yellow flower now and then peeped out 
from beneath their shelter. These at length finally dis¬ 
appeared ; and the huge guily stretched before us, stony 
and steep, shutting out jll prospect, and Islazing with heat. 
After one heavy struggle over the mound of rubbish, and 
then over some huge blocks of dirty ice, 1 attained the 
pure floor of the glacier, and exp‘erienced a delightful and 
exhilarating change from the stony wilderness up which 1 
had laboured. The surface inbsented to me nothing more 
formidable than a huge waste of the purest frozen snon, 
spread amidst enoimoushocks, tending upwards at a steep 
but not dangerous elevation, And riven in parts by irregulat 
crevices which alone Remained to justify the terrific de¬ 
scriptions ol" former aspirants. ' Its first aspect was that of 
an immense white sheet, which might have been let down 
from heaven, puckered up and fastened at irregular heiglits 
to the locks which bounded each side of the prospect, and 
flowing down gracefully^ from its fastenings. Towards 
the edges, indeed, where it came in contact with the rocks 
in which^ it is thus embedded, thertf appeared on a near ^ 
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approach, vast walls, and columns, and tabjes of ice, which 
somcliines looked as if they grew out of the rock; these 
were pierced by caverns of the purest white, sometimes 
draped with icicles, and enveloped with fantastic shapes ;* 
little chapels of exquisite tracery, in whiSh aftfirs were 
not wanting, feccsses as beautiful in their dazzling fragility 
as the Cave of Fingal, at StalFa, in the sculptured beauties 
of its roof, and the sable majesty^of its unperishing co'. 
Inmns. But the field of the glacier, except where spli^ 
by crevices, ])resciited nd ‘obstacle to ordinary up-hill 
vialking. I found mjr brisker comrades on the brink of 
the first and most formidable, mdeed the only really for¬ 
midable crevice of the,glacier; a jagged slip of about seven 
or eight yards in vi'idth at the opening, narrowing as it 
slanted downwards, and decjiening in colour from the 
loveliest pale green into darkness : vvjule from a hundred 
falhonis below, the sound of rushing watci was heard, as 
if a subterraneous rner was foicing a way through the 
foundations ol the glacier. ^Across this gulf stretched a 
' narrow wall of iCvj, connecting on/' side w'lth that beyond; 
and over we wTre to pass, Wluni 1 airived \ found 
e\<Tjtlunj^ prcpiivv'd Ibr the passage - some of the guides 
alieady on the opposite hiinle, one on either side bolding 
a roi>e'vvhic]i seived as arail; holding by which w^ecrosml. 
one by one, in safety. The nanowjR'ss of this ledge may 
be guessed by the exjdoit one young gentKman pei- 
foimed. Instead of walking ho ptict'd lihnself astride upon 
it, and drew- himself along byrthc ro^e. 

“ The Grands Mulets, in form said to resemble a team of 
innles, are a narrow chain of dark granite rocks, which 
bieak out from the mantle of suow' that clotlies the ex¬ 
terior of tliQ mountain, terminating in an abrupt declivity 
directly opposite to the valley of Chamouni; which have 
on their western side ledges syifRciently level and pro¬ 
tected the hack to serve for a traveller’s rest. Bristling 
with unequal splintefs, they seemed to resembl^ a line of 
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immense ftr-appjes, with the cones occasionally broken ; 
but no words can give any .adequate idea of the awful 
contrast of their dark isolated range of pinnacles with the 
fluzzling fields of ice and snow above, around, and benc'ath 
them. TWfe m<tst capacious ledge is on the north-western 
side* of the first rock* of the range; of irr^ular width, 
being, perhaps, seven feet .'it the broadest, backed by tlie 
summit of the rock ris^g .about twenty feet above it, and 
protected at its edge partly by natural projections of the 
rock itself, and puitly by inscrtAl stones which the guides 
place and renew' on their expeditions^ WJien I .approached 
these rocks of refuge, tlie chief ledge was occupied by my 
son .and three or four of our fellow aspirants; guides and 
porters were dispersed in smaller ledges, or fissures of the 
range, so th.at the crags were .'ill animated with mortal life, 
(livcrsificrt l)y the travelleis’ aecoinpaniineiits. Almost in 
front rose the huge Dome du Goute, here surveyed in its 
full gnindeur, a \ast cupola of stainless snow; to its right 
the Aifijuille de (foute, a bnlk^of rock rising out of a bell 
of snow; to the left the highest summffc, scarcely here 
lookmg^largor than fioni tlie valley, but cast faithcrb.ick 
in a more solemn seclusion from Ks subject d^mes and 
s])ircs; all beneath these, th^ greatest summits, was well- 
sunned, but unspotted snoM, broken only by a few led- 
disb locks on the right;of the tofi: ascending on every side 
from the ha^in out of which our rock arose, and thence 
floating downwards till loitt to the sight ni the steepness of 
the descent, except that liere «nd there at the rim of tlu* 
downward \dew a rock jirojected out, as if overhanging 
the unseen abyss, in shape like*the tusk of some gigantic 
animal. The lower snow was, however, illustrated by the 
track of the party, deep imprinted steps, wUich gave a 
human interest to the waste. Beyond, far below, almost 
as at the bottom of a well^ the broadest part of the \alley 
of Chamouni gleamed with its bits of yellow fiel|Js and 
wlute baljy houses, above which th? t(?p of the Breven 
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stood <mt in blackness; and, beyond that, the far mightier 
rock of the Aiguille Varens, crouched lie a lion in the 
deep bine sky. To the left flxe huge round top of the Buet 
walled in the prospect; which was, although thus ib 
" mighty in objects, yet limited in extenf; atfitritting no 
distance except a gleam of blue of the lake of Geneva, 
with a faint outline of hills-®-the line of the Jura beyond 
it—which also I thought might be traced to the left of 
the Breven at the extreme verge of the horizon. Hav¬ 
ing recovered sufficient Stiength to crawl round the but¬ 
tress, which towered above our resting-place, I looked 
down into the other great snow valley, which it over¬ 
looked and divided from that which we had made ours ; 
it was not . o vast, but still more fearful,—bordered by 
heights more abrupt between the Aiguille du Midi and the 
summit,—precipices which the chamois can never scale. 
Our rock f>n this side w'as far more precipitous than on 
that by which we had ascended ; and therefore 1 contented 
myself with one glance, autf crept back to my place on the 
safer eyry. * 

“ Soon after I had thus ‘ set up my nest,’ the grand 
process sun-setting began ; and, solemn as have been 
many sunsets to me, I nc’cr saw one—I will not say 
merely equal to this—but one resembling it; for the differ¬ 
ence was not in degree, but in kind. Above and around 
there was not a cloud—not a speck to dim the deepening 
a/ure of the sky, nor a fleecjj breath of mist wafted or 
lingering about the towera or domes of the mountain. 
These glowed for a few moments in a deeper rose-colour 
than that wdiich appeared to clothe them at this hour from 
below ; the summit, as usual, retained it last, and w'hen it 
faded, it Iqft them in the cold whiteness of the dawn. Thus 
far, with the grandeur above us, all passed in its usual pro¬ 
cession of glory; hut w'hile Iw^atched these receding tints, 
flocks of clouds arose below, and filled up the valley of Cha- 
niouni to the brim iVith tissues waving greyly, like floating 
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shrouds* They were then seen creeping up within the folds 
of the valley heyond, till that also assumed, as far as it 
was revealed, the same spectsal veil; while the top of the 
•Breven, the Aiguille Varens, and the head of the Buet 
stood o;^ivlikesislai)d5 in that solemn sea. But beyond, in 
the expanse to the right of the Breven top, what glory was 
disclosed! A hcaven-tinggd cloud-land, not to be gazed 
at from below by a subject mortal, but to be looked down 
into, as from a purer scat—a subjected enchantment spread 
beneath us, as if, from* some ^pinnacle of heaven, the eye 
were permitted to gaze upon its lower glories—the 
habitations and the array of angels/ The first appearance 
of this vision Was that of a celestial city, all of sapphire, 
circling a lake of azure, -while far away in the measureless 
distance, legions of angelic hosts—shapeless as those of 
Rembrandt descending on Jacob’s sftimber, but giving, like 
them, the sense of winged glories—were ranged, while 
tents find pavilions of violet and gold behind them, seemed 
to bespeak a martial array. ^ Presently these Kplendt>urs 
became all confused, and then a sterner gar?iudeur reigned ; , 
a scene of huge purple caverns and golden rocks, but 
beside a sapphire sea studded with jslaiids of deeper gold ; 
and then the colonrs blende^ aiifl laded, and notliing but 
one hciap of purple clouds filled the place of the gorgeous 
vision ; and I w'as alone with tlK? rock, the snow, and the 
stars. this pageantrj' of a lower hca\en had quite 

passed away, I fell asleep^ and slept without a dream,” 



CHAPTER JX. 

f 

Luther^s Fatherland—The R^ftirmation—Its Instrumentality—Its 
progress—Its Memorials—Its Influence in Germany- 

I PROPOSE that we shall this evening direct our attention 
to what may be called Luther’s Fatherland, or the country 
in which he first appeared as a reformer, and the scenes 
through which he passed in the pcrfounance of his duties 
in that exalted character. Before 1 proceed to what may 
be called the interior, it will be most suitable that I 
should previously revive my recollections of Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, rather than return thither from some interme- 
diate ])art of the journey. It stands upon the borders of 
Germany, not being an integral part of it, and is connected 
with the reminiscences bf Lplher’s eventfid life. It was 
visited hy him in the midst of his most active career, and 
is associated with some inCeresting discussions in which he 
was engaged. There are two Fran'kforts, as most of you 
perhaps know—Frankfort on t|;ie Oder, which is farther 
east, and nearer Leipsic;,and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
which is not far from Mayence the latter is the place 
to which we at present- direct attention,’ and is one 
of the independent cities of Germany. The territory is 
not more than ten miles in extent, and is situate about 
eleven or twelve m ^-s from the Rhine. A railway passes 
from a town called Cassel; it may be reckoned ravher a 
fortress than a town, and is immediately opposite to 
Mayence, upon^th*. Rhine. Frankfort is further from 
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Cassel than the number of miles 1 have mentioned; but I 
refer to the distance from thellhine up the river Maine. 

Beside being a free city, thiff municipality serves as the 
Centre of intercourse to many of the European conti- 
neiUal States. *Tlie Austrian ambassador resides as pre¬ 
sident of the Germanic Diet, and maintaiits diplomatic 
relations with other national representatives; indeed, 
every leading European state has its ambassador residing 
in this city; not ostensibly to superintend the affairs of 
Frankfort, or to keep under‘^rveillance what is doing 
among its citizens. It is true every ambassador is a sort 
of spy, accredited by the courtesies of royalty, and 
honoured ; yet nothing better than a spy, looking after 
what the people or rulers of other lands are employed 
about, lest deeds done or plotted in those other countries 
should defeat what may be reckoned the interest of his 
own country. A polite and legitimatized espionage is the 
system of resident ambassadors, with the formulas of 
diplomatic relation maintained*betw'een nations. Ambas¬ 
sadors, however, who reside at Frankfort,*do not merely 
watch over the local affairs—the policy of the Hanseatic 
towns that are connected with this city, whiejj are all 
minor, very minor states. Faank^rt being the centre of 
extensi\e commercial transactions, and most extensive 
monetary negotiations, its bankefs and money-brokers are 
sensitively aiive to the apprehension of danger when any 
political movement is thre#.tened in reference to the states 
that are at a distance- from Frankfort: and no agency is 
so acute in scenting, or%o active in exploring and deve¬ 
loping such contingencies as th‘e members of the stock 
exchange ; they surpass even a French police or a Musco¬ 
vite despotism. , 

Frankfort contains about sixty thousand inhabitants. 
There*are of these not fewe:j^—I think we may say more— 
than five thousand Jews; and the Jews in Franjjfort, 
connected as they are with the celebillted Baron Roths- 

* y 2 
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child—the Jewish family that has a branch in the capital 
of almost every country in Europe—are more extensively 
and actively conversant with foreign affairs than anywhere 
else ; they arc, therefore, not the moral, nor the liberal, 
nor the disinterested, but the monetary police of .the 
nations. The Jewish residents of Frankfort are the most 
respectable classes of that nation. Wealthy, entcrjirising, 
and successful in their financial trjj,nsactions, they give, in 
a sense, I think, a character even to the general popula¬ 
tion of Frankfort. A long time ago—^liappily before the 
French revolution—^there was a divisfon of Frankfort, 
enclosed within gates, which was considered the sole and 
limited resi<lence of the Jews; and those gates were shut 
at a certain hour, after which no Jew was allowed to come 
out, or ])ass through to the other parts of the city. There 
were also such limitations enforced among them as, that of 
Jewish residents only a certain number were allowed to 
n arry during the year; but—Mhethei through the pros¬ 
perity of the Itothschilds ik-iul the .success of other Jewish 
merchants, or whether through the extension of more 
generous feelings and liberal opinions in Europe—the 
Jews arc.now'Outw'arrHy a respected and respectable people 
in the city of Frankfort. Baron Rothschild’s mother lives 
in the .Tudengrassc, or Jewdsh street—one of the naiTow, 
old, confined streets ■wlixch yet maik the more antique 
parts of our own older towns; not unlike what some 
London visitors will recognise by the name of Monraouth- 
strect,—crooked, dirty, and stuffed witli the most obscure 
sort of merchandize, and sometim'es not the most inviting. 
The old lady has long refused to leave this 'place, though 
tlie baron, her son, has erected a palace not far from it:— 
she has suph fond .''ffection to her old hearth-tree—to the 
habitation where her family and their sire spent so many 
happy and prosperous days. These Jews, I have observed, 
inayjje said to give a character to the population of Frank¬ 
fort : I will illustrate this opinion. 
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Frankfort has its former fortifications spread out in 
shaded and verdant, retired and beautiful promenades; 
■which are resorted to as public walks, round the town. 
4Buch, in ray opinion, are the best bulwarks and fortifi- 
ca^ons an 3 % town, where it seems necessary to raise 
ramparts and walls. ^ The foss, or earth, mound, has 
umbrageous and shady wallas of the most attractive and 
the most enticing character as they are in Frankfort; and 
they will be defences lo the rulers stronger tlian bristling 
bayonets and the hundfed-moythed artillery which bellows 
destruction. Afr one part of the promenade, or place for 
walking, the military band assemble every evening for the 
performance of thoice pieces of music ; and the fashionable, 
the afiluent, and even the industrious classes of the city 
resort there, whether for intercourse or that they may 
enjoy the music. I went out a# one of the visitors, 
desirous to form my own judgment of the place, and walked 
in and out amongst the crowds that were thus assembled. 
Thi.ru were hundreds and tlyjiisands passing })ither and 
thither, sitting on benches, or reclining ujjder the shade of 
trees—standing in clusters or knots of dozens or half 
dozensr or smaller numbers,—interchanging their posi¬ 
tions, as if it were a place w^iere tliey had come to see one 
another—as a large social family inquiring for one another’s 
w'elfare, and keeping up the a!«sociations and symp.ilhies 
of kindness and good* fellowship. They weie dressed, of 
course, in their fashionable and promenading attire ; and 
the liabiliments of the more^ select partook in a gre-ater 
degree of the showy «id splendid character than what 1 
described aS*bcing the dress of the ladies of Brussels. But 
amongst them there were many elegant forms. Certainly 
I do not mean to cast any reflection on the fair sex in 
Manchester; and my female friends will pardofi my liberty 
whefl I describe the ladies of Frankfort as the most hand¬ 
some women I ever saw in any country, or in any collec¬ 
tion of people; and they were clothed, ioOj with consfRerahle 
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taste—indicating a knowledge of what was proper. But 
the finest countenances—those that expressed the most 
variety of intelligence, and the most consummate beauty 
—were evidently of Jewish lineage. They had derived 
their character from Jewish descent; thek parCwtage glis¬ 
tened in the -eye and overshadowed, the nose—developed 
the profile and gave the contour its expression of beauty 
and of attraction. 

r 

This city is characterized, throughout what is called the 
New Town, by great magnificence, as to the habitations of 
the people. The houses of the inhabitants may be called 
palaces. Street after street you pass through rows of 
capacious houses, the fronts of them either painted white 
or plastered white, and exhibiting a very gay appearance 
indeed. I do not know that I cun, w'ith propriety, make 
any further or specific’ rc'fercnce to the ambassadors than 
that they usually have, as I understand, every week a 
sauce, or entertainment, which they give to one another, 
when they meet, whether it h*-'fur card-parties, assemblies, 
or other amuseni^nts. It happened that during the time 
I w'as there they thus assembled, and I saw their gatheiing 
in carriages, equipped—some would say decked—with 
cocked-hatted footmen ‘and Jheir livery servants. They 
made, doubtless, a dashing demonstration of the splendour 
of the various courts which they represented ; but I cannot 
sympathize with the knots and feathers—the laced stiipes 
and lackered jewellery with wliiqh people of rank bedizen 
the livery of their servants. , I always fancy the man must 
he humbled and feel himself dcgriKled, who is required to 
wear party-coloured ornaments or the armorial bearings of 
another man, and to trim himself with the gew-gaws of 
servitude. I do not know, hut I fancied the rank of the 
functionary was noted by the number of his lacqueys— 
footmen some would call them. 1 question the fitness of 
the appellation; for I mean tlie parties—in some cases 
two, three, or four-*-seated on the front or rear of their 
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carriages, in green, blue, crimson, and yellow clothing. 
The vehicles were whirled along in rattling style, and the 
horses, harnessed in the richest mountings, swept gaily 
•through the streets to the place of rendezvous. 

•The shops Ibf the tradesmen, whether booksellers or 
common dealers in merchandize, are handsomely fitted up, 
indicating the presence of «n enterprising and interesting 
commerce, I entered^two or three shops of booksellers. 

I went to the habitations of various Jews, and was particu- t 
larly pleased with the characterof the people of Frankfort. 

Besides the ambassadors of earthly kings, there is one 
man that resides there whose appointment I looked upon 
with great interest; that is the resident agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, Dr. Pinkerton; who has been, 

] presume, some thirty years or more engaged as the 
representative of the society up 5 n the Continent, and 
whose Bible depot is here centrally situated, that he may, 
from Frankfort to all parts of that division of the Conti¬ 
nent, circulate the word of Id# to tliose who desire to obtain 


that precious treasure. , Dr. Pinkerton 4 ia 8 been a useful, 
and hfinoured servant of tlic British and Foreign Bible 
Society; and such as pass through Frankfort needing 
advice concerning German}^ would do well to consult him 
in reference to th& objects of their inquiry. 

The scenery along^ the Maine is pleasing, though pre¬ 
tending to»no grandeur or beauty. The river is wide, and 
the quays are conveiiiei^ and spacious: the traffic did not 
appear extensive, though Qpiisiderable activity previuled 


along the watei-side.* The view from the bridge is not 
attractive ; *but yet one lingers with interest, reflecting on 


the scenes which have been witnessed in the processions 


which have passed its arches. Immediately above tlie 
bridge, the ancient palace of the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order occupies a prominent place on the side of Sachsen- 
hausen; and though now a barrack for Austrian troops, I 
loitered ^for a while in its vicinity, <1114 was intc^sted in 
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this decaying fragment of chivalry and superstition. Th& 
houses around it bear no marks of bygone magnificence : 
this suburb is mean, and itsdnhabitants are of the poorest 
classes. On my way thither, by the river-side, I marked' 
the site on which stood the palace of Charletmagifu and bis 
Carlovingian iuecessors,—where thq pointed roof of the 
Saalbof and the massive pile ofrSt. Leonhard’s church con¬ 
trast but feebly with imperial grandeur. The statue of 
1^ Ariadne nas the admiration of every tongue, resident or 
foieign, which I heard 8peai’v.at the'table-d’hote, or in the 
ebar-a-banc. Largo as life, in the most graceful posture 
sitting f)n the back of "a tigress—both figures sculptured 
out of a single block of pure white marble—the daughter 
of Minos is compensated, by the number of modern 
admirers, for her abandonment by Theseus. Exhibited in 
the gal-cleu of Mr. BithrAan, as the production of Dannccker, 
a native of Wirtemberg, it is regarded by judges as a truly 
e\(£uisite, elegant, and beautiful figme—a thef d’oeuvie of 
nioaern art, ranking its author among thi' higher class of 
^ancient Grecian sculptors, and worthy to be the pride and 
boast of Frankfort. The Ronier, or Town-house, appeared 
to me destitute of architectural attraction. 1 wandered 
about it anh several of the fchurqhcs, finding little fascination 
in any of their structures or memorials ; though the Kaiser 
Saal, or Saloon of the Cassarc, has, by a modern fiction, been 
adorned (?) by the portraits of the emperors in ouccession, 
from Conrad to Francis the Se^cond. In this hall the 
emperors were evtcrtaived, wl^en kings waited on them at 
the table, and princes poured the wine into their cups:— 
what magnificence' At their coronation in the^oraerberg, 
or market-])lace fronting tins building, corn and wine were 
distributed to the people—rare imperial bounty!—and an ox 
roasted whole : it is not said how many people were worse 
than wholly roasted to bring a revenue, or who provided 
this ox. Rut the populace enjoyed the privilege of appro- 
priatingf'thc scailet cloth upon which the emperor walked 
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from the cathed^l; and, we are assured, so cordially did 
the plebeian privileged classes hug their chains, that they 
cut away this scarlet cloth behind the emperor with such 
Ipeed, that he ran the risk of having his heels cut also. 
St.«Bernfrfd prfcched the crusade in the cathedral, where 
the emperors were wont to be crowned, to aft enthusiastic 
audience, and performed—miracles, it is said: his crusade 
was his greatest miraclg. 

I hastened on my journey from Frankfort by the Prus¬ 
sian Eil-wagon, as it is cjilled# • A route of 215 miles lay 
before me, to be performed with but few and brief inter¬ 
vals. I paid my fare for the whole distance in the post- 
office, under the direction of the Prussian government, who 
have resident functionaries in Frankfort, though it he an 
independent and free city. The greatest monotony pre¬ 
vailed along the route till w^e reaefied the vicinity of the 
Thuringcnwald, or forest of Thuringia: there was no 
scenery. The first town to which I came after passing 
through Hannau, of Hesse Cassel, near the junction of 
the Kinzig with the R^aine, is called Fulda. Nothing < 
particular or worthy of note excites remark concerning it: 
the bones of St. Bonniface w^ere once deposited,^! will not 
say they reposed here. Tl^y have been gradually des¬ 
poiled, till only the fragment of his skull can be exhibited. 
The shrine of the saint, more ijapable of preservation, is 
upheld in "the cathedral. 1 may mention that 10,000 is 
the number of the inhabitants of Fulda. 

My object in tracing the pr^gresh of the jouniey through 
that part of the countfy is to bring before you the scenes 
and recollecftons of Martin Luther. The next place, there¬ 
fore, at which I pause, is Eisenach, prettily situated among 
wooded hills, clean, thriving, and industrious. Mora, near to 
Eisenach, was the birth-place of John, the father of Martin 
Lutfier. There John Luther was married ; and some have 
hastily concluded that Martin Luther should have been 
born at Eisenach; and no doubt have here been 

y 3 
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introduced to life, but that Mrs. John I^uther Jiaving a 
desire to be present at a fair that took place at Eisleben, 
■went thither, eighty leagued distant, at a moment when 
prudence would have dictated retirement in her habitation! 
and {die was thus prematurely or unexpdbtedly contined 
of the infant reformer. Imprudent persons are induced to 
undertake strange and hazardous adventures ; but I should 
imagine this was a little too far for, any expectant mother, 
so delicately situated to go to a fair. Eisenach was, how¬ 
ever, the nativity of the p'hrent, and not of the Reformer, 
Luther. John Luther, being what is called in that coun¬ 
try, a miner, whose labour was to cut wood in the forest 
ol Thuringia, to bring it home, prepare the ore from the 
dust, for smelting,‘ and produce the iron in that form in 
which it wus afterward to be sold for mechanical purposes ; 
obtained his bread by the sweat of his brow. Eisenach 
has many associations connected with Martin Luther. Its 
pc pulation is about 10,000. 

Perhaps I had better hert state, that although Martin 
Luther was borfl'at Eisleben, his, father removed to Mans- 
feld, a town about fifteen miles from Halle, celebrated for its 
German yniversity. The country is called Mansfeld, and 
is the principality in which Eisenach is situated. In this 
district Martin Luther’s father continued to pursue his 
laborious occupation : MaVtin as a hoy, going to the wood 
with his parents, felling, on his part, the little branch of 
tree, or helping his mother to bind the fagots in bundles 
to be carried home ; whilst the mother herself was in such 
humble circumstances as to be a**bearer of burdens, not 
only a hewer of wood, but a carrier of it from the forest to 
the town of Mansfeld, that they might provide the neces¬ 
sary food ^nd supplies for their family. Martin was a 
young scholar. It seems he was very small of his age, 
and was carried in arms by Tficolas Emler to the school 
of G^i^e Emelius, at Mansfeld, where he learned his 
first letters. He rAnained here, mingling witji the chil- 
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dren of his neighbourhood, and rendering the plains and 
banks of the Wipper classic ground to all cordial refor¬ 
mers, till he was twelve or thifteen years of age. lie en¬ 
joyed the company of priests and schoolmasters at the 
table of 4 tis fal|ier, now raised to the rank of counsellor at 
Mansfeld; and proceeded thence, in 1497 , to Magdeburg. 
This city is a very strong fortress, containing now some¬ 
where about 45,000 inhabitants. His father sent him 
there that he might attend its superior school; an establish¬ 
ment possessing more facilities for imparting instruction 
than could be enjoyed in an obscure provincial town. 
Martin’s parents had no wealth, and it was customary, 
therefore, for lum, as for many other scholars, to itinerate 
round the residences of the burghers in the character of a 
poor scholar; and to sing carols in company with others 
as musical choristers in the evening, at the doors of such 
as would hear them, that he might obtain daily food, and 
return to study during the day at school. 

Martin, according to his own account, was rather harshly 
used by his parents. Xliey loved him, «nd they scourged* 
him; J;hey thought he that spareth the rod hateth the 
child. And the consequence was, 4 ;hat he was rimid in his 
youth ; in the school he sufiererf the same sort of severe 
discipline, and this*timidity was increased in Martin’s mind. 
He tells a story that when he* went out begging through 
the streets* as .'i poor scholar, he was often afraid of being 
ill-treated ; and when oije good man came out to the door, 
intending to offer some victuals, the carol singer, fearing 
the man was coming i 9 > whip him, scampered off with pre¬ 
cipitation, to escape the dreaded castigation. The carol 
singing reminds me of a circumstance that took place the 
other day in Glasgow. A professor of Giessen had been in 
this country, attending the meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion, and subsequently visited one of the professors at the 
Glasgow University. Some of the students from Germany 
understanding that one of the mustf learned of tffeir Ger- 
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man professors was in Glasgow, gathered together around 
the door of the gentleman’s house at which Liebig was 
living : they obtained a lanfp from a gentleman’s carriage 
as he was passing in the street, who saw what they werd 
about; and they held that lamp that the^might see the 
yjjece of musia which they were to sijjg. They sang three 
German songs at the professor’s door, or rather the door 
of his host, that they might welcome their countryman, 
and show tbeir attachment to their fatherland. Thus 

r 

Martin Luther and his school-fellows used to go from 
house to bouse, four or eight of them, and arranging the 
vavious parts of the singing, they performed pieces With the 
most perfect music for uhich Germany has always been 
celebrated. }Ie lived about a year and thus supported 
himself at Maj^ebuig ; but his father when he learned his 
son was so pressed by poverty, had him removed to 
Eisenach, liis own native place. He adopted this course 
txj>ecting that his friends there would help to support him. 

Eisenach at that time poHs^-ssed some superior teachers ; 

* men that devoted themselves wi^ groat assiduity to the 
instruction of the young. In this place Martin had to 
pursue, however, the same course as he had followed at 
Magdeburg; lor his father’s^friends there were poor, or 
not inclined to spend their money upon a distant relative. 
He had still to wander IVorn door to door singing at a 
certain peiiod of the night to provide food for the next 
day. He came to the house qf a man named Conrad 
Cotta, sung at the door of tl\js house; Cotta’s wife heard 
the music—she had marked the youth in the parish church, 
in his punctual attendance from time to time. She M^as 
so pleased with his music and seeming devotedness that 
she came out, invited him to the house, placed food before 
him, gave him a chamber to sleep in, and a seat at her 
table, so long as he needed it.^ He remained there for 
somewhere about three years, thus provided for, and thus 
receivirfg educatiop. «He was by this time about eighteen 
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years of age. ^Before he left Eisnach his musical attain¬ 
ments were cultivated, so that he not only could play the 
lute and flute, hut also composed music, as well as the 
"words of some of the most beautiful hymns that Gennany 
possessed. L|^ther was not afterward ashamed to acknow¬ 
ledge the days when*he sadly begged the bread necessary 
to his studies and his life. ‘He regarded the extreme po¬ 
verty of his youth as ,one of the means employed by God 

to make him what he afterward became. The condition 

• * 

of children forced to follow a#stmilar course always mcltc'd 
his heart. not,” said he, “despise the boys who 

seek by singing from door to door panem propten^Denm — 
bread for God’s sake—I too have done the same ; 1 have 
been a poor alms-seeker, and now I have made such way 
with my ])en that I would not change fortunes with the 
Giimd Turk himself. Nay, more,*were all earth’s* goods 
piled together, 1 would not take them in exchange for what 
I possess; and yet 1 should not have arrived at the state 
in which I now am if I had»not been at school, and had 
not learned to write,’^ JIo forgot not th» Christian woman* 
who h^d given him bread when every one else repulsetl 
him. “ There is nothing sweetei* in this earth,” said he, 
“than the heart of a womain, in which piety has fixed its 
abode.” Nor did he fail to acknowledge his father’s 
generous efforts: “ My fathef supported me with great 
love and Ivindncss, subsequently at the university of Er¬ 
furt, maintaining me thqre by the sweat of his brow*.” 

Eisenach is a very pleasaiy: old-fashioned German town. 

I walked about its sti^ets ; I went in and out, and round 
its cathedral, marked its inscriptions ; 1 passed through 
its market-place, examined its wares; I looked into this 
and that shop, and must say that it is one of the best 
ordered, one of the quietest, most unassuming, and yet 
pleasing of all the towns jvhich 1 visited in Germany. In 
the neighbourhood of Eisenach there is a castle calh'd 
Wartburjj, or Vartburg; and it is celebrated by an event, 
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which I must not anticipate; but I mark^ it here, lest 1 
should forget that at Eisenach did the Reformer find a 
Patmos and an asylum. ! travelled from Eisenach to 
Gotha. ' 

Gotha is the capital, in conjunction w^h C<iburg,«f 
"Saxc-Coburg’s territory; Gotha being the fatherland of 
Prince Albert, the husband of our honoured Queen. This 
Gotha contains somewhere about 13,000 inhabitants; its 
palace, as you approach the town,^ appears large enough 
to be the palace of the emperor of China: it might serve 
for all the emjwrors of Europe put together;—to look at its 
exterior. It has this and that terrace, here and there a 

f 

tower; on this side a museum, and on that a library, a 
garden, or place for walking. It is apparently magni¬ 
ficent enough, without exaggeration, to serve for the most 
potent monarch of Europe. Yet I presume the whole 
number of Saxe-Co burg’s subjects does not exceed 56,000 
people. I fancy that many more German principalities, 
with which royal conjugal allrances lui\o rendered Britain 
< familiar, make rather an insignific;int demonstration in the 
geographical dictionaries that are within your reach. I 
speak of it, however, m it appears to the tourist or tra- 
vellcr passmg along. There nothing which I remember 
of any value, though 1 wandered most heroically, from one 
street to another, except that it be this palace, or a large 
library, and^'a large museum, and a large melange of odds 
and euds that the Piince of Gptha seems to have col¬ 
lected together. Our own Queen and her suite have since 
visited the ancestral demesne of her^usband, and added to 
its associations the sympathies in which the heart of loyalty 
luxuriates. I will not dwell on the sad, the worse than 
tragic butchery of the deer-battue, further than to wish his 
Royal Highness had chosen other than murderous games 
for his sport. 1 shall hint at another sport which he 
might have substituted. In the neighbourhood of Gotha 
there is a rai that, sometimes becomes exceedingly^ trouble- 
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some to the hii^handmcn, and the rural inhabitants. The 
Hamster Rat wll, on some occasions, be found to number 
hundreds of thousands : withm a very few years ago, two 
hundred thousand rats were killed at one onslaught; 
h^nce y^u can^asily understand how the legend of the rat 
or mouse thurm, might have had its origid from the rats 
of Gotha. I hope there afe none of this vermin that will 
domicile themselves in our own country. They are evi¬ 
dently troublesome coyipanions, and must consume a great 
amount of what may be called produce ; of which English¬ 
men have little to spare as long asjCorn-laws prevail. But 
we may hope^better things, especially as there is a dee*p 
water, and a popular constitution, between us and them. 
The “ Almanach de Gotha,” gives the names, ages, and 
pedigrees of all the reigning princes of Europe ai^ji their 
families ? 

From Gotha my journey was a monotonous and un¬ 
interesting course till I came to Erfurt: and here I must 
again mark the Reformer JJutlier’s progress. Erftirt is 
a town containing abmit 2^1,000 inhabitants, and there* 
arc 4,000 troops maintained in it as a Prussian garrison. 

It was celebrated for its con’Njptit, and no Vss for its 
university. Martin LutheP, when at Eisenach, was led to 
think seriously of what he should do in his future life, 
llis father’s wish w^is that he should he a lawyer, and 
that therefore he should study law, and so rise to emi¬ 
nence in the performaime of some function of a distin¬ 
guished character. Martin was studying at the university 
when he vyshed to ffave his father’s council; but prior 
to his visit home to enjoy the personal advantage of 
parental counsel, an event occurred. He had a com¬ 
panion, I think, named Alexis, who was assassinated ; 
whose sudden death led Luther to think what would have 
become of himself had he died so suddenly and so un-' 
prepared, as he himself thought. His mind wa^sobered 
by the inflection ; the loss of his companion subdued his • 
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feelings* and he proceeded from Erfurt, ^he university 
where he was studying, and where he made great pro¬ 
gress, that he might consult as to the branch of study 
to which he should devote himself. He had so distin- ' 
guished himself as a youthful student, that ^is gemus was 
the admiratiott of the whole univei^sity. Whether his 
intense desire for his son’s prctfessional advancement, led 
Martin to fear that his father would, not yield consent to 
what he had anticipated or not, cannot tell; but it is 
said he returned from Manstfold without opening his mind 
to his father oj| the subject. As he was coming through 
the Thuringcnwald, a violent storm oi thunder and light¬ 
ning assailed him as a solitary pedestrian traveller passing 
through th( forest. Appalled by the tremendous fury of 
the raging storm, and the rolling thunder, he fell upon 
his knees in the presence of God, as he believed, and 
encompassed with the agonies and horrois of death, de¬ 
voted himself by a solemn consecration to God’s service, 
if God would spare him, 

‘ Luther had fofind in the University of Erfurt, in the 
library there, what he had never seen anywherg else; 
he was iio^ twenty yeafs of age, yet he had never found 
or seen a single copy of the Scriptures; he had attended 
tlie masses of the Church of Rome eVery morning and 
every evening, on their prayers and,seasons of devotion; 
he had read their hooks with eager anxietythere was 
perhaps no man of his time sot able, so intelligent, so 
promising as a philosopher; he had already prepared him¬ 
self for a university degree, and wis soon to be made a 
Doctor of Philosophy, or, as they called him a Master of 
Arts, Master Martin Luther; he was in every respect the 
honour of h^s university ; and yet, up to that time, never 
had he seen a Bible. He had seen nothing like it. He 
read the title, ‘‘ The Book thp rare hook excited him to 
a high degree. He now found something more than frag- 
c ments of gospels ror^epistles. The selections church 
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authority he now discovered did not constitute the entire 
word of God: and that beyond these there were many pre¬ 
cious treasures. His heart beat while lus hand held the 
Divinely-inspired volume. With avidity and feelings sur¬ 
passing description he devoured the whole ; having begun 
with the story of the youthful Samuel. While he often 
ran to this fountain of living waters, that he mig|it slake 
his thirst, he eagerly desired that he had been sooner able 
to possess such’a book, and that he could now call it his 
own. The Vulgate version spvko to him in Latin, but 
he knew not Hebrew nor Greek, -though he understood 
this and felt its pow^cr. His wms perhaps the ftrst hand 
that had stirred that book in the library ; his the first 
heart that yif'ldod to its power. A circumstance hap¬ 
pened to myself when passing through one of the cathe¬ 
drals on the Continent. A very infelligent, sharp y*oung 
fellow as you could wish foi a guide, was showing nu‘ 
through the galleries, chapels, and paintings, comme¬ 
morative of former tilings, telling me what this pic¬ 
ture represented, and wjiat purpose that image served, 
and what event this intended to celebrate. St. Chris¬ 
topher w'as seen carrying a child across tlie water; 
and this St. Christopher tfiat carried the child w^as 
some being of wkom I had no recollection of having 
heard. The child’s couiitenancf bespoke a lofty lineage; 
was the object of devout and sacred care, and, according 
to the picture, w^as the ^hild Jesus. I asked who this 
Christopher was ; I had read* the Bible, but T had nevei 
read of St. Christoi)her*ln its pages ? but he n'plied, “ It 
is in the Bibfe.” “Oh, nonsense ! there is no such event, 
or name, or being mentioned from the beginning of tin; 
Bible to the end of it.” “But there is,” he retorted, in 
the indignant language of excited passion ; and became 
quite oflTcnded that I shcijild deny that it was in tlie 
Bible. “Well,” I answered, “it may be in your Apo¬ 
crypha, or^in the prayers of the Cliflrclj of Rome.” It 
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was a legend incorporated in their services of religion, 
and my guide, and substitute for the cathedral sacristan, 
as surely believed these liturgical breviaries to be the 
Bible, as we believe what we call the sacred Scriptures to 
be God’s truth. ^ 'n 

So was it r/ith Martin Luther. TiJJ the years of manhood 
he had never perused any other book, claiming his rever¬ 
ence and submission than the missal, with its apocryphal 
legends and fabulous traditions heterogeneously incorpo¬ 
rated with occasional extfarts from the Scriptures, as the 
liturgy of the Church of Rome. In the University of Er¬ 
furt, however, he had lighted upon the Divinely inspired 
and sacred volume, when he experienced the entrance of a 
new light the glimmering of a long-hidden truth dawning 
upon hit. mind. The Reformation was sowed as a seed in 
hi& heart forthwith, and the Book of Life w^as soon to be¬ 
come the portion of the German people. He now studied 
to make himself more familiar with its revelations; nor 
was it long afterward that sought a familiar knowdedge 
of the Greek ami Hebrew langujtges. Happily, the Bible, 
though not circulated in his vernacular tongue^ was al¬ 
ready ill a language which Rome required her priests to 

^ ^ I 

know and use in her service^i. After the thoughtful con¬ 
sideration which the event we have contemplated seemed 
to require, his mind was rtsolved that, consecrated to God, 
he would become a monk. His conviction* as a guilty 
sinner w'as followed by his dedication to Rome. He was 
converted to popc'ry, from* whose shackles he must he 
again emancipated. This was paft of his preparation for 
his great work. ' 

But previous to his final accomplishment of his solemn 
purptise, he invited his surviving companions, who were 
endeared to him as members of the University and his 
literary associates, to spend ^ with him an evening of 
pleasant entertainment. He furnished them with all that 
was necessary foy their recreation. It was Luther’s adieu 
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to the world. The repast was jfhigal, bftt cheered with 
music; not dancing, but such music as Germans love. 
And after he had gratified atfd, as he thought, indulged 
•them with rational entertainment, animating them with 
prpofs o)&*cord^ hospitality, and mingling in their cheer¬ 
ful excitement, realising for the last time the joys of 
youth, he paused in the midst of their gaiety; big thoughts 
swelled liis bosom, and^tohis astonished friends he calmly 
announced this as the last day he was to spend with 
them. “ I leave you,—I It^ive these amusements, for 
ever!” They started; they were ^surprised; they tried 
to dissuade him from his purpose. In vain. His mind 
was resolved, calm, and. inflexible. The hour of their 
unlooked-for separation came,—and that night before he 
slept he walked from Ids academic residence to the Gate 
of the Hermits of St. Augustine, fic presented hnnself, 
and solicited admittance. The gate was opened to the 
solitary applicant who, at this midnight hour, declared 
himself anxious to devote his life to the service of the 
cloister, and, as the menial of the monastery, to be the > 
servant of his God. I passed through these streets at the 
same hour of night, pondering n*t alone the events of 
Luther’s life, and the dark pathway by which, as the blind 
he was led, but als*) the mysterious providences by which 
He who rules over all aceomjiiishes the purposes of his 
goodness, and in which He prepared for and effected the 
Reformation. ^ 

The noviciate entered, and, the gate again closed ; and 
for thirty days he, wh* had captivated and charmed the 
w'ise and leaftied—mingling in intellectual and animated 
converse—in the bursting melody of social music and the 
warm responses of kindred fellowship—from the dark hour 
of his entrance remained in solitude ; no person allowed 
to sc5 him, nor any one permitted to hold conference with 
him. From his dungeon cell he sent forth to his friends 
the tidings which communicated his 4:esylution to devote 
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himself to the Service of God. The Monastery and the 
University were contiguous ; but a great gulf was placed 
between the pupils of the 6ne and the noviciates of the 
other : and he who had been the great naan of the Univer-' 
sity—the master of arts—the pride and glcyy of vhe school 
—in wh(»m professors and alumnirejoiced as one who 
should bring honour on their fraternity—was cut off from 
their sympathies, was employed to answer the gate-bell, to 
open and shut the door, to wind up the clock, to sweep 
the cloister or the church, »>to work from morning to night 
as a poor slave of the brotherhood. And yet so infatuated 
and so ignorant was he, that he patiently submitted to 
such discipline. Luther had not then learned the doctrine 
of justification by faith as the hope of the sinner. He 
continued still striving to work out, as he would have 
called it, the salvation of his soul. Thus did he seek to 
establish his own righteousness, not yet having under- 
st >od the righteousness of God ; and bending beneath the 
burden of a degrading superstition. At length the men 
who had been formerly his companions, and the associates 
of his literary hours, the professors of the university, and 
the admirers of Ins genius, interceded for him, and some 
relaxation from his severe discipline was yielded, while he 
w'as allowed to proceed in the studies winch he thought 
were worthy ol his puisuiri He again found a Bible, but 
it was not free for his private use; in the chapel of the 
monastery it was chained to the,pulpit, and could only be 
perused by a personal atten^lance. This sacred book was 
instead of the man of his counsel, ahd as often as he could 
be resorted to it, that he might study its prificiples fully ; 
he devoutly sought to understand its sublime and mysteri¬ 
ous doctrines. It wa<t thus lie sowed in his own mind the 

I 

great and generous thoughts which, when they were deve¬ 
loped, became the germ of the future Reformation. The 
Scripture of truth constituted the immortal seed of that 
kingdoin, whose bomidaries he desired to enlarge. In our 
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days of books and literature, it will appear a singular fact, 
that Martin Luther went into the monastery of the Augus- 
tines with only two books in.liis possession—one was Vir¬ 
gil, and the other was Plautus—one a comic Latin writer, 
ai^ the ^her m epic poet, whose poem was an embellished 
fiction wroughffout of the fabulous history of Home. He 
had thus no work of a religious tendency, but the Bible 
for his instruction, and to this he frequently repaired. 

Luther’s chief care as a monk, and his prescribed duty, 
was to fill the bag of tile convept, which it behoved him to 
carry through the town. Ajid if ever he seemed to apply 
to his studies as a pursuit, his moiTkish brethren in mur¬ 
murs reproached him: “ Come, come, it is not as a student, 
but as a beggar of bread, wheat, eggs, fish, meat and 
money, that you can think to make yourself useful to the 
convent.” When greater privilege* were aiforded Uy spe¬ 
cial favour of his superior in the convent, his studies were 
directed to Occam, Augustine, and other “fathers.” Over¬ 
whelmed with melancholy, he^had no adviser whose counsel 
he could solicit; he knegv no comforter, and he experienced 
the horrors of despair when the convictions of sin preyed 
on his mind. On one such occasion he shut himself up 
in his cell, and for several days and nights suiRA-cd no one 
to approach him., A friend, uneasy about the afflicted 
monk, and apprehending lus cpndition, congregated some 
of the choristers, and*knocked at the door of his cell. No 
one answered from within. The alarmed friend broke an 
entrance into the cell, and found Luther stretched uncon¬ 
scious on the floor, w^hout any signs of life. They ex¬ 
perienced gfeat difficulty in their efforts to rouse him from 
his torpor. The youths began a soft, low air; and their 
clear voices acted as a charm on the frame of the poor 
monk, whose peculiar delight had always b«m in music. 
Hi? restoration to consciousness had been by degrees 
under the soothing and'melodious influence of the de¬ 
lightful harmony. But more was ^required to «ure him 
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effectually: the sweet and subtile tones of the Gospel, 
which is the voice of God himself, werfe what his soul 
required. The blessing wasigraciously bestowed,—and the 
work of the Reformation followed. Piety added to learn-' 
ing, ardent zeal added to eminent talent, gave^him dis¬ 
tinction amoi^ the monks of his fatherland. His fame 
became celebrated in consequence of his attainments and 
experience in the Scriptures ; and after three years’ resi¬ 
dence he w'as called from the monastery of Erfurt to the 
University of Wittemberg,n or, as they pronounce it, Vit- 
temberg. Here his duties were first to teach physical 
science and dialectics, to which afterwards he added 
Biblical lectures. 

Erfurt was celebrated long prior to and after the day 
of Luther as the commercial highway between the Baltic 
and the Hanse Towns? Italy, and Venice, and bad then a 
population of some fifty thousand. Boiuiparte assembled 
here, in 1807, a congress of sovereigns; and the poten¬ 
tates of midland Europe ijb-jf-cd much hriportance on its 
occupation as a ^ 9 rtress. Tt now» belongs to Prussia, and 
seemed to me a dull, dingy, and decayed town. There 
is a citadel, called Cyrjak&berg, beyond its walls, and a 
fortress within the toM'u,' called Petersberg, in which the 
four thousand soldiers arc garrisoned. , The University in 
which Luther studied war dissolved in 181(5; and the 
Augustine convent of the Hermits has been converted to 
a Waisenhaus,—an asylum for orphans. In this establish¬ 
ment remains the only attraction for the tourist, who 
remembers that here the monk w'^s cloistered in 1505, 
who, in 1510, returned as Vicar-general, and*-established 
his friend as prior of the same convent in which he had 
himself wound up the clock, opened the doors, and swept 
the church ; 'and many years afterwards he was hailed here 
as the Reformer and the champion of God’s word. The cell 
which he occupied is preserved in nearly the same con¬ 
dition in which Luther left it; the vestments that he wore 
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as a monk, his portrait, his Bible, &c., are exhibited to 
the curious as relics even more interesting than Susanna, 
the silver bell of the cathedral,^or the carved and bronze 
i;fpresentations of the"coronation of the Virgin ; or even 
the ^Ursulyie nunnery, the sole lingering specimen of 
monastic uistitilkion which Erfurt contains. Thus the 
brightest memorial of*past ^eatness or renown is asso¬ 
ciated, not with deeds of arms or monuments of art, hut 
with the Biblical studfcs and the religious reforms of 
Martin Luther. • 

How ever, I must not stay. Luther left Erfurt, and we 
shall again find the memory of liis nSnie and achievements 
ill places w'hich* during my subsequent route I visited. 
]\ly purpose is now to condense the facts and associations 
of the Tleformer’s career, rather in the chronology of his 
eventful life, than in the progress of«my own tour, for Uie 
information of my youtliful friends, and as they interested 
myself during the journey. Perhaps I may thus awaken 
a desire for further infonuation and inquiry. 

Wittemberg is not qujte in my route in the order of 
progress from Erfurt; bht 1 will anticipate my visit to 
that seaf of a once renowned university, and connect my 
recollections of the town and its decaying pSwer and 
honours, as identified with Luther’s fame. The university 
no longer exists, having been incorporated with the Uni¬ 
versity of H^lle. The‘Elector of Saxony had heard of the 
learning and genius of Luther as a monk, and concluded 
his reputation would add ft) the celebrity of the University 
w^hich had recently bejn foifhded. He therefore sum¬ 
moned him t% Wittemberg, where was an establishment of 
his monastic order. Whilst here discharging the duties of 
professor, he pursued the course of instruction suited for 
his pupils, and a plan of study in Scripture and theology 
desigaed for the improvement of his own mind. The 
monkish professor was again drawn farther from the ob¬ 
scurity which he had sought, by the fgvour of his prince. 
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The elector desired him to repair to Leipsic, a place which 
ill the progress of my visit I shall hereafter describe. The 
object of his journey thitjier was to receive his diploma, 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Luther was then so 
poor, though a professor in a distinguished, university, 
that he could not pay the fees incident a/expenses of this 
diplomatic honour, and remained 'at Leipsic waiting till 
the money could be secured. The elector had undertaken 
to pay the fees, but in the judgment of the University 
authorities at Leipsic ay elector’s promise was not so 
satisfactory as would be the solid coin. It was therefore • 
imperative that Luther should wait for the convenience of 
one and the satisfaction of the others.' At length the 
money came; fifty florins were paid ;—somewhere about 
SIX pounds, five shillings were the price for Martin 
TjUthcr’s diploma, wl en be was acen'dited as a doctor or 
teacher of di\iiiit\ ; and the branch of theology in which 
he w’iis diplomatcd was not the dogmatic ; he w’as not 
eoiistituted the Doctor of ^Sentences, wliich would have 
bound and held him in a’legumce to the papal chureb. 
Hut his tiilt was, Doctor of Scripture ,—the Biblical Doctor; 
which brought him to the truth as it is in Jesus. * 

He w&V reipiired to b^ke an oath when receiving hia di¬ 
ploma, that he would devote his life e\ en uulo the death for 
the maintenance of the trpth wliich he was called to teach 
^s a licentiate of theology. Thi> words of tj;ie oath pre¬ 
scribed by the University of Leipsic, and sanctioned by the 
Jlomish church, which Luther uttered as before God were, 

“ I swear to defend manlully the Jj'uth.” He then volun¬ 
tarily vowed allcgianee to Ins beloved and hffly Scripture ; 

“ to preach it faithfully, to teach it purely, to study it all 
his life, and to defend it by his arguments and his writings 
against all 'false doctors, so long as God should lend him 
his aid.” A champion he thus became of Bible tnvth, of 
nobler name than any knightly titles. He afterwards 
exclaimed, " But 1, Doctor Martin Luther, I have been 
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constrained to become doctor. I purpose, in God’s name, 
to tread upon tb% lions, and to trample the dragons and 
vipers under feet, '^his will ibegin during my life, and 
will end after my death.” This was the critical point in 
Majtin Lather's literary life as a teacher of theology. 

He then retimied to Wittemherg. Hamlet is repre¬ 
sented by Shakspeare to have studied at this university ; 
strangers from many lands crowded hither as to a school of 
wisdom. Men of high literary fame from all lands resorted 
here. Mellarstadt, the tight of jfke world oftentimes called ; 

* Frederick the Wise; Staupitz, the superior of the Augus- 
tiues; Melancthon, the universal scholar, and many profes¬ 
sors of cclebiity,* were contemporaneous with Luther, and 
even mingled as auditors of his lectures on the Scriptures. 
Near to where his bronze statue now commemorates his iden¬ 
tity with the history of Wittemberg, iif the open place before 
the Stadt Haus, stood an old wooden chapel, thirty feet 
long by twenty in width, its decaying walls sustained only 
by temporary props. A pulpi| equally decayed, made of 
planks three feet high, recy ved Luther whev he first under¬ 
took to sjieak to men in God’s stead 
preaching of the Reformation. Constrained by the inflexi¬ 
ble demand of his superior, b^t fearing it was more than 
his life could sustaiik for three months, the monkish pro¬ 
fessor first wielded his matemaV tongue for popular in¬ 
struction, and exercised a lively and impetuous eloquence 
that hurried the jieople ^^jvay and enraptured them. It 
was God’s will, that from the Jiumhlest beginnings should 
spring the rays of his rtaippcaring glory in a dark world. 
The Angustiitian brotherhood had but recently laid the 
foundations of a church, and meanwhile they used this 
decayed building:—Myconius, Luther’s contemporary, 
compares it to the stable where Christ was bom. ” It was 
in this miserable enclosure^ that God was pleased, so to 
spesuk, to cause his well-beloved Son to be born a second 
time. Amongst those thousands of cSthgdrals and^arish 
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chuxches with which the world is filled, there was not one 
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which God chose for the glorious preaching of everlasting 
life.” The town retains b'y its ramparts, fosses, and other 
means of military defence, vestiges of former strength an3 
extent; far beyond its present size and pepulatian. 

The Austrians bombarded it in 1760, and destroyed 
one-third of the town, and its chief public buildings. The 
Prussians, after ten months’ siege, under the command of 
General Tauentzien, took it froi|i the French by storm, 
having laid its suburbs in nrins. Such assaults have dimi¬ 
nished its strength, and reduced its resources and popula¬ 
tion. It contains at the present time about 7,000 inhabitants, 
is surrounded by walls .and deep ditches between the town 
and the ' djaeent country, and has a decayed aspect. You 
enter the town by winding pathways. From the gateway, 
to which T w'.as conducted after notching the railway 
station, there is but a short distance to the town-house ; 
but between these points the visiter passes the building 
where resided the celebrated Lucas Cranach, distinguished 
as a painter, and honoured as ba’ongbeen the burgomaster 
or chief magistrate of Wittemberg. In front of the town- 
house .st.mds the bt'auiilul bronze statue of Martin Luther, 
recently erected. It has been worked out in an elaborate 
and masterly style of statuary, with inscriptions on either 
side. Amongst other sayings is the following, ” If this 
work be God’s it will endure, if man’s it will come to 


nought.” I wandered for a while alone, and enjoyed my 
solitary ramble. Without g’lide or associate, I ventured up 
the stairs of the town-house, and'passed from hall to hall, 
through one passage after another, till I came to a cham¬ 
ber where some of the public functionaries were engaged. 
I explained as well as I could who 1 was, as a minister or 
pastor from England, and that I had come to visit the 
relics of Martin Luther. They,showed me his manuscripts. 


the writing of his own hand, signed and sealed in his o wn. 
name. They searched out and explained in the kindest 
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manner other memorials ; the top of the chalice or cup out 
of which he used to drink the wine as a minister of the 
Romish church; thejbeads h^was wont to count in his 
•breviary, with a few other personal memorials which 
evinced j^hat had been the transition of the man from 
darkness to light, ai^ from debasing superstition to the 
purity of truth. • 

They described to me the symbols by which the painter, 
Lucas Cranach, in a very singular picture, has exhibited 
the practice as well as the moraJ the Ten Commandments. 
Each precept of the Decalogue has ^compartment assigned 
in the painting, which is over the door of the hall; and in 
this separate illustration some act of delinquency in viola¬ 
tion of the commandment is represented, and the punish¬ 
ment overtaking the transgressor; as, for instance, murder, 
theft, uncleanness, &c. Such a picture gives an insight 
to the manners and conceptions of the times, and the 
moral of symbolic teaching. 

With a grateful feeling teward the Wittemherghers, 
past and present, 1 leflj this venerable «ind mouldering • 
edifice after having witnessed from its windows a loyal 
procession of the citizens, the ciwc and militjyy autho¬ 
rities, at the sound of martial music, and amidst the dis¬ 
play of warlike arms. A maniac had only two days before 
attempted to shoot the king of ’Prussia; and this demon¬ 
stration was* made to testify the loyalty and affection of 
his subjects in Wittembgj-g* I still preferred to grope 
my way, and search out the rc^cs of former days, especially 
in the clnirches ; the pi4ncipul one I found open, and had 
leisure to explore its aisles, chapels, recesses, and monu¬ 
ments, and to feel that I trod the same floor, and mused 
in the same sanctuary, which had been the scene of Lu¬ 
ther’s administration of ordinances. In the town church, 
or stadt kirchc, a pointed edifice with canopied and pin- 
na'blcd doors, I stood where he had often baptized children 
at its bronze font; I gazed here alonft upon the b^utifu] 
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and magnificent picture of Lucas Cranach, which repre¬ 
sents Luther and Melancthon standing at'^this very font in 
the act of baptizing a child, und exhily ts the features of both 
reformers, the character of the man, and the style of th€ 
painter. 1 passed through that church, commi\p.ing vj^ith 
the dead, and, pondering the character ai^d deeds of men 
who long since slept in the <dust, I attempted to trace 
the monuments of former times, and to estimate the bene¬ 
factors wliosc names they bore. As a stranger among the 
tombs, I could not boast pf intimate acquaintanceship; 
yet, perhaps, 1 looked with greater admiration than those 
whose daily familiarity had diminished the interest of asso¬ 
ciation. I followed the guidance of the Schlo,^s kaster, 
an intelligent woman, through the town. The first object 
of my search was the monastery in which Martin Luther 
had lived, while a professor at the university. He was 
still a friar, and thert'forc li\cd in the convent of St. Au¬ 
gustine. Passing down the street, my conductiess pointed 
out to me a house, witli^the words inscribed, “ Ilier 
wohntc, lehrte u#nd starb Molanctuon here lived and died 
Melancthon, It is usual for the tourist to enter; and as 
the relich ot‘ the pjrcat iuihuliir have long since passed away, 
the host has assumed 'the ^jffice of beer seller, that the 
stranger may drink a cup of ale wliereJMelancthon quaffed 
Grecian learning, pure as drum the fountain of Helicon. 

Philip Melancthon ' To him the cause of truth owed 
much ; most beneficially did his qonsecrated genius exercise 
its influence in the service of phrist. If Luther was the voice 
proclaiming, Melancthon was the yen inditing the Refor¬ 
mation ; if Martin Luther was the lion that lore the prey, 
Philip Melancthon, eagle-like, soared as the seraph spirit, 
amid the glories of the meridian sun, that he might con¬ 
template the development of Provid^ce, behold the rela¬ 
tion of truth and duty; and, though timid and gentle in 
spirit as a lamb, be in fortitude and counsel, dauntloss fi/id 
brave \or liberty^ and God. Ingenuous and sincere, as a 
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renewed and wiling subject of Jesus Christ, he frankly 
confessed his allegiance, and sought to commend his Sa¬ 
viour to others, who would with equal integrity and sub¬ 
mission bow to the sceptre, and embrace the gospel of 
God; bi/ he ^as constrained, from his own experience 
and the waywardness*of men, to acknowledge that “ old 
Adam was too strong for ycfting Melancthon.” The con¬ 
trast has been finely put by Dr. Merle, between Luther 
and Melancthon, who continued friends till death. I agree 
with him when he writes, “ w'tf cannot sufiiciently admire 
the wisdom and goodness of God in^onjoining two men so 
different, and yet so necessary the one to the other. What 
Luther had in warmth, impetuosity, aud vigour, Melanc¬ 
thon possessed in clearness, wisdom, and gentleness. Lu¬ 
ther animated Melancthon, Melancthon moderated Luther. 
They were like electric strata, the one positive, the other 
negative, continually modifying each other’s action. Had 
I.uther been without Melancthon, the torrent might, per¬ 
haps, have overflowed its baiilts; when Melancthon missed 
Luther, he hesitated aifil yielded, even •where he ought* 
not to have yielded. Luther did much by force ; Melanc¬ 
thon did no less, perhaps, by fallowing a gigitler and 
calmer course. Both were ufiright, candid, and generous; 
both full of love fof the word of eternal life, served it with 
a fidelity and a devptiou which governed their whole 
lives.” 

Martin Luther, especially, was the object of my curio¬ 
sity and research ; and on 1 ent to the place where he 
had lived. I entered ftie street, strayed through the pas¬ 
sages that fknew had been trodden by the footsteps of 
that great man, wntli a fueling which approached to a de¬ 
gree of veneration, though I do not think it yas supersti¬ 
tion^; I am sure it was not idolatry, though the expres¬ 
sion of profound admiration. I paused and ruminated in 
tT5b places where he had wandered. I stood on the^wooden 
bench whjph he had himself occupied ii> pondering solici- i 
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tude. I pictured to myself the deep meu^tal agitations of 
the reformuig Atlas, while his chin rested on his hand, and 
his elbow leaned upon the ^esk : tht bench and the desk^ 
are yet preserved as memorials of the conflict that was 
then awakening his lioii-like courage, a^d rousing liis 
energies to tlft-ow aside the authority of Rome, renounce 
all allegiance to papal domindtion, and become himself a 
man, and as a man teach other man how to stand in the 
iieedom wherewith God had made, mankind free. I saw 
and handled the various Celtics, they might be called, of 
Martin Luther; the cup out of which he had drunk his 
ale ; the s(ftil with which he hud endorsed tiis correspond¬ 
ence ; the desk where he had indited some of his most 
])Owerful engitations; tlie very inscriptions which he had 
himself written upon the walls: evciy memento of the 
man was precious, and gave a sort of 2)me?jce to the clum¬ 
ber—all intimated the manner and intercourse of the 
leformcr; and proved that he was a man of like passions 
with the humblest and the feeblest. Over the door in one 
' of the rooms, a^iears an inscription written in chalk: it 
was the writing of Peter the Great, of Russia. iTo pre¬ 
serve tht (Muscovite tribute at the shrine of Luther, the 
authorities of "Witteniberg Irave placed over it a glass 
flame. Good were it for the empire bf the Czar, if the 
religion which the Reformer taught, and the courage and 
devotedness which, in critical times, he displayed, were 
prevalent among the serfs of Russia. Whilst I lingered, 
traversing these scenes which history loves to haunt, other 
paities arrived on pilgrimage to tl!e memorials and mon¬ 
astic abode which gratitude has consecrated to Luther’s 
name. After tarj-ying with more than sentimental interest 
in the halls ^nd corridors of the antiquated convent I with¬ 
drew with sincere reluctance, that I might thence proceed 
to the place where Luther committed to the flames the 
papal bull. 

You know the pope of Rome issued his hull against the 
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Reformer, denounced his doctrines as heretical, and de¬ 
clared the monk*of Wittemberg a heretic, foV whom there 
was nothing but subn^ission oridamnation. The sovereign 
pontiff herein proclaimed that whosoever should question 
the* papal^visdom, or the justice qf the curse fulminated, 
unless he were Vterward reconciled to the ^urch, would 
bring himself to everlasting.perdition. That missive was 
duly signed, attested and sealed : a piece of lead bearing 
the impress ef the seal of the Vatican, attached to the 
parchment deed, seemed to signify that it was designed to 
sink the soul of the denounced victim into the dreariest 
deptlis. The bull was conveyed to Wittemberg by duly 
accredited mess'engers, and Luther apprised bis friends of 
its reception, notilied it to the municipal authorities, and 
took counsel with the senate of the university ; and after 
deliberation resolved upon his courSb; determined aitd sig¬ 
nificant. lie invited all interested in his procedure to 
assemble, habited as was their wont, when wearing their 
official costume. They attended in their cloaks as autho¬ 
rities, professors and ^udents, while ipultitudes of the, 
citizens^ and peasantry congregated around. A platform 
was erected outside the walls of Wittemberg, and the func¬ 
tionaries of the town and university proceeded to this plat¬ 
form, inviting the (most public attention to the require¬ 
ments of the bull, Luther stood forward, himself the 
bearer of the condemnatory document, and ascended the 
most elevated arena of the stage. A large fire had been 
kindled, and was now blazing, contiguous to the place he 
occupied. Though a rionk of the order of Augustine, and 
a professor 8f the university of Wittemberg, he pronounced 
an oration over the bull, and coijceming the pontiff priest 
who had issued it, descriptive of the system that it repre¬ 
sented, and denouncing the accursed domination which, 
through it, man had exercised upon the consciences of his 
'^low-men in reference to religion. Then with all the 
emphasis and decision of a noble mind which blid taken 
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the last step on the Rubicon of the Reformation, he com¬ 
mitted tile bull to the flames, consumed ft as fuel for the 
fire, and thus proclaimed bis defiance of papal dominion 
and Roman power. * 

I stood wliere Luther then stood; on the spdj a young 
*»ak grows, and that tree is surrounded a defence—a 
plantation of Scotch fir. I felt as if this were a symbol to 
excite and maintain the noblest ^sympathies. I was a 
Scotchman standing amongst them. The spirit or genius 
of the jilace w’as enshrined, „to my conceptions, under the 
shadow and prritection of a Scottish fir. The whole is then 
enclosi'd within a palisading of timber, and the thoughtful 
woman who acted as my guide, stretched lier hand among 
the low herbage and shrulibery to pluck thence a beautiful 
little flower: no sweeter floweret ever grew upon a stem. 
She jSresented it to irfe as a memoiial of the great refor¬ 
mer. 1 carried it away as a memento of my visit to Lu¬ 
ther’s most significant monument. It has faded, its tints 
of natural lieauty have pasffd away, and its leaves have 
. w'ithcred and failen, but my rei|ieiubranee of the whole 
scene can ne^e^ be obliterated. JZvery step in the town 
wore the character of classical history. I made the circuit 
of the walls, and came to* the l^pilding, on the gates of which 
Luther had, w'ith his own hand, affixesl his ninety theses. 
They were of sterner material than the Puseyite “ Tracts 
for the Timesand pointed with a clearer inUex to ano¬ 
ther issue. He propounded noj; his questions by craft 
and stealth—his was no cropping, cringing, or snake-like 
policy. On the door gates of tkx church—the church 
where he preached, and where thousands ever^ day assem¬ 
bled to hear—the church, where his mouldering dust now 
lies entombed, he published his Rome-dcnouncing and 
error-destroying queries. I looked upon these gates as a 
glorious contrast to the gates of Somnauth, and worthy of 
a memorial and a procession in the wars of truth. It i#^"a 
spaciouS edifice, ipvites close inspection, and rec^alls many 
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hallowed assiciatioiis. t stood in the not, per¬ 

haps, the identical pulpit wliich Luther had occupied—for 

I was informed that the interior of the church had been 

• 

^horoiiglily repaired, *so as to be wholly renewed,—^l)ut 
still this jyilpit stood w'ithin the same canopy, and I could 
thus lift "up mjf voice within those walls within which 
Luther had uttered th# joyful sounds o^truth and salvation. 

I passed into the vestry, and sought to realize the 
moments when he sat and mused on the great controversy 
he was called to maintain, and the Divine principles he was 

commissioned to send forth in collision with error and dclu- 

* 

Here it was not too fanciful ft) imagine him poutlcr- 


sion. 


ing his own tlumghts and motives, and reconsidering the 
startling or unwelcome truths he had prepared for utter¬ 
ance, before the hour of preaching came. The dark and 
silent tomb where his slumbering diist is deposited, «'here 
his ashes have been laid, invited my thoughtful reflection. 

1 turned to the corresponding aisle of the same church, or 
building, .and was informed that under a similar covering 
lay the ashes of Melanc|hon. Here, tlicn, 1 was in the ^ 
company of the mii>bt^ dead. Ay, mighty: mightier 
than priftoes—the gieatest princes ^of the earth, “ I saw 
thrones, and jiidgiiient was given unto theni-*-even the 
souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, 
and for the word of God . . . .uid they lived and reigned 
with Christy thousand yeais.” What king, monarch, or 
pseudo-monarch—a William, a Napoleon, or a Cromwell, 
an Alexander, or a Cajs^r, that ever livi»d, produced such 
a change in the world^as JVlurtin Luther did? or whose 
enterprises ^ave had results so extensive and enduring’ 
w'hile cteniity alone will suffice to develop all the moral 
power, and enduring majesty connected with the spiritual 
relations he was the means of creating. I hirvc stood by 
the tombs of kings; I have walked gently over the narae- 
stone beneath which* were deposited the remains of 
Najioleon Bonapart;—but Westminster Abbey, and the 
• z 3 • 
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tomb of St. Helena, produced no such emotdous as were 
engendered while 1 communed with the dead whose dust 
sleeps obscurely in the vauks beneath the Schloss Kirche, 
in Wittcmberg. * , 

Not only, however, was my attention arrested by the 


only tangible memorials of the bodily pijpsence' of these 
men, thus em^rined, whUe their ddeds and names were 
more fragrant than the embalmed dead, and more awfully 
monitory than if their shades hovfcred over me; but the 
remembrance of other patriotic champions of truth was 
mingled in the scene. The' celebrated as well as good 
electors that stood by Luther through all adversity and 
trouble, through conflict and disaster, acnidst fire and 
water, had in this same sacred spot, a resting-place for 
their bone^; here their heads are laid down, and their 
titles and offices are pumbered among the things which 
are past. Significant emblems of their rank, profession, 
and achievements, w'rought out in bronze and statuary, 
re nind the passer-by that whilst the great Luther slept 
without an effigy over his grave, the still greater men, 
according to the world’s estimate and heraldry, who had 
tlie honour that cometh from man as a reward for their 
kindness to Luther au^«his companions, were dependent 
on the recording brass and nferely adventitious means for 
perpetuating their fame: they did not live and reign as 
did Luther, whose works followed 'him. My farewell to 
this mausoleum, and the monumental fragments of this 
cradle of the Reformation, was m&de with many a lingering 
look behind; and memory s’dll clings to the associations 
there inspired with fond and enduring pleasuije. My visit 
to Wittemherg has become a part of my being, and will, 
doubtless, mingle in the realities of my eternal sympathies. 
May I not hence meet the spirit of the Reformer with a 
more distinct recognition, and a more congenial commu¬ 
nion—if also I follow his faith, and consider the more care¬ 
fully tlv* end of his conversation ? 
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I sHall mo|e briefly proceed to other records and remi¬ 
niscences of the^eventfiil life and work of the hero of Ger¬ 
many, and the Reformation. It was whilst Luther was at 
Erfurt that Tezel, as %postolic commissioner, came to pro¬ 
claim and sell Romish pardons; a traflic ordained and urged 
by’the papal degree, and the council of the Vatican. The 
scandalous proclamations of the Dominicafl indulgence- 
monger, roused Martin Luther’s indignant consideration, 
and brought him to thoi perilous conflict with the church 
of Rome. What the cbaractcr of these indulgences was, 
it may be well for my young frfends patiently to consider. 
The policy which proclaimed them is still dominant in the 
Romish churcl^ and the principles on which they were 
granted have never been repudiated by the adherents of 
the system, or its ecclesiastical rulers, either in decretal or 
papal bull; and whenever the purpose of the chujch of 
Rome will be served thus, the same measures will be 
adopted. I was infonned as I passed through that country 
of numerous illustrations of the system : and the prepa¬ 
rations which were then makihg for exhibiting the “ holy 
tunic at Treves,” mth ttfe specious promiles of indulgence * 
and pardon which accompanied that humbling spectacle, 
manifested the same impiety. ^'This is, theiwfore, my 
excuse for now referring particularly to so gross a delusion. 
Tezel was bold eifough to exhibit any effrontery in his 
vocation, and pecuniary considerations were not wanting 
sufiiciently strong to tempt his covetous mind, had they 
been requisite as a stimuhis. He announced that the in¬ 
dividual who paid a sum spocifled, would have an indul¬ 
gence suflicient to cov^ every past sin—a plenary pardon 
for all transgression already committed. By papal pro¬ 
vision he was authorized to promise, and he thought it no 
shame to offer, to him who should pay so nyich more, a 
charter for future sin ; an indulgence which secured impu¬ 
nity for whatever offence he might hereafter be guilty of: a 
profligate, or wanton person, if he intended to indulge sin, 
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had -only to apply to tlie papal cohimissioner ^ho trafficked 
in tliciT sale for a plenary remission previously, and he could 
then not only pursue it with impunity, but calculate exactly 
its profit and loss. I travelled over thfc road, and remember^ 
looking with great curiosity, and watching with intense 
interest every peculiarity of the place wjjere a‘strongly 
armed and haid-heuded knight had taken advantage of this 
papal presumption. ‘ 

Hrins Von Hacke was the nan\e of this devout and 
licensed robber. He had aseertaiped that Tezel carried 
with him the treasures which accumulated from the pre¬ 
sumptuous traffic, and* that his large wooden coffer was 
filled with gold, the price of pardons—the profits obtained 
bj the sale of indulgences. Having doubly armed himself, 
first with m indulgence bought from Tezel himself for 
robbery, and afterward with the war puuoply of a knight, 
he selected a quiet and retired part of the road, under the 
shade of a thick forest, and an ailed the approach of Tezel, 
m ar tlie convent of Zimia. This place was pointed out to 
me as situated hi'twceu Luek*enwalde, a towm on the Nuthe, 
‘and Jiiterhogk. 'I could imagine the locality admirably 
fitted for the knight’s puryiose, and fancied I could realize 
tlie ap))i(i~iching pomj!»^i)f the corrupt and mercenary 
cliurelmiaii and his ilislumest retinue, or deluded followers; 
while the robber-hand waited in seclu^ou for the moment 
of ])]under. I counted the clusters,of trees, and marked 
the by-paths, and secluded hiding-places, where this 
stratagem w’as completely successtiil. The knight lightened 
Tezel of his gold, and his coffer the Ahlass Kasteii, and 
left him to pursue his course with a lighter carriage, if 
not a lighter heart. The indulgence-monger renewed his 
deceptions ; and the strong box still remains a monument 
of man’s guijt and folly. In the church of St. Nicolas, at 
Juterbogk, the Indulgence-box is still deposited. ,.The 
wooden coffer is hooped with iron, and has a slit on th,p 
top to admit the gold which was paid for sin. Tez^i’s 

y i 
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imssion ga^ the impuHse to the cause of Reformation, 
which even a JiUther needed; and in such a way, as we 
often perceive, the folly of man made subservient to the 
^ purposes of God, Pt w'as the beginning of the great w'ork 
of the Reformation. It exemplified what some of the most 
zfealousclergy jn our own country are willing to claim, and 
having assumed, are •eady to exercise ; the powder to forgive 
sins. The sale of indulgences was practised on the pre¬ 
sumption that the R«man pontiff had that power; and 
these clergy aver they, have the prerogative, because they 
are the lineal successors and Tegitimatc representatives of 
the apostles. But they can only sustain such a claim 
because their,ordination has been received through this 
same pojic. If Pope Leo was not a successor of the apostles 
they are not in the line of apostolic succession. This am¬ 
bitious and extravagant pontiff*, who commissioned Tezcl 
and authovixed his indulgences, was the accredited pre¬ 
decessor from wdioni they liave received this ordination. 
His impious presumption w^as what led Martin Luther and 
his associates to consider ^cll the position Avhieh they 
occupied, as ministers •of religion and Its members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

My plan does not require tha^^ should retrace ray own 
journey to accompany Lutltet as a leforincr, when in 1518 
he Msited Heidelfierg, that he nnglit confer with the pope’s 
legate on the agitatiag theme of imlnlgences, and wdien he 
first met Martin Bucer, John Brentius, and Ehrhard Snepf, 
W'liose friciulships founded on the love of letters and of 
^i^tue never died away, hut who became some of his 
most distiiijguished anft successful coadjutors in pi'omoting 
the German refovniation. I cannot, with consistent ad¬ 
herence to my own route, follow him to Augsburg in 
Suabia, where he was cited to appear b^ore the papal 
legate, De Vio; and whither he w'ent strong in conscious 
innocence and in the truth of his principles. Nor is it 
ifcquisite I should return to Wonns, where he nobly, 
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and with such magnanimity, uplfeld the cafse of God 
and truth amidst the sad murmurings of persecution, the 
threatenings of incensed priestcraft, and the pusillanimity 
of deluded princes. But after his interview and discussions, 
protracted as they had been at the Diet of Worms, had 
closed, he wisely sought an asylum elsewhere than in tht 
jaws of the libh, or the grasp of the*persecutor; and he 
followed the counsel of his friends who advised him to 
remove, with as much speed as possible, from the vicinity, 
power, and secret stratagems of hjs enemies, who were 
Ijing in wait for his destruciiofn. His brother and he de- 
l)arted from the scene ef disputation and tumult, in an 
open vehicle ; that they might proceed through the Thu- 
ringenwald. He had visited Mora, the native home of his 
father, wher , still resided his venerable grandmother, and 
w'hom he saluted with filial love ; and purposed to pursue 
his journey through the forests of Th-uringon. I traversed 
the same region, and eagerly scrutinized every mile in my 
progress; while I felt as if it were my lot not merely to 
pass over the same track, buthlso to realize all the excite- 
ifient of his adventure, thoi^h without the apprehension, 
mystery, and uncertainty which perplexed his mind. In 
a hollow way, near the rujued church of Glisbach, distant 
but a little way from the Castle' of Altenstein, and follow¬ 
ing the road to Waltershausen, they were surjirised by a 
sudden noise; and five horsemen, masked and armed, 
instantly rushed upon the travellers. The brothers fied 
with all speed ; a companion, AmsdorfiT, was seized and 
held apart; the driver, attempting to defend himself, was 
overpowered and thrown down, "ithile the other three 
horsemen laid hold of Luther, dragged him from the car, 
flung a horseman’s cloak over his shoulders, and placed 
him on a horsf which they led. They all then sprang to 
their horses, and in an instant disappeared with their pri¬ 
soner in the dark forest. 

His brother and companion, as well as the driver <fi' 
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their car, wj^re left in perplexity; they knew not what 
had become o/ the marked and denounced Reformer; 
while he, bound to silence and submission, and carried off 
, apparently by the nffost savage means, through woods and 
paths that had scarcely ever been explored by the human 
ejre, was compglled to penetrate the tangled forest, hurried 
hither and thither, aonveyed as the prisoner of his most 
relentless enemies, and brought to a halting-place. Once 
only was he allowed to alight, where, for a few moments, 
he rested and drank of^ running water, still called Luther's 
Spring. Under the cloud oftmght his captors struck into a 
new path, and at eleven o’clock reathed the foot of a moun¬ 
tain, which their horses ascended slowly.» An old fortress 
stood on its summit, surrounded, except as they had 
approached it, on all sides by the black forests that cover 
the mountains of Thuringen. This was the castle of Wart- 
Imrg, to which I glanced when describing Eisenach. On 
the brow of a hill, about a mile and a half above that town, 
the castle stands to this day, and is principally marked 
for its attraction to visitors sft the prison of Martin Luther. 

Here he was known Sy the title, Junk#r Georg, and acted 
according to directions given him, as from authority. His 
hair was allowed to grow wheTp*it had been ^marked by 
the monk’s tonsure ; he wcjre moustaches, and was always 
equipped with a*hanger, a description of sword, by his 
side, when he entered into the company of the castle, and 
sustained the guise of a knight or chevalier; or rather the 
costume worn by a knight’s squire ; in which character he 
appeared among the menials or strangers who came and 
went about the castle* In this castle he remained secluded 
for about ten months. It was, as he himself designated it, 
his Patmos, where he saw glorious visions of truth. Situ¬ 
ated in the most picturesque region of the TJhuringenwald, 
yop see it as ypu pass along the ridge of the mountain, 
and come down into the walley, with its lofty turrets occu- 
|l^ing a commanding position, and, from its ^levation, 
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fnving a view of the whole adjacent country. I'In Luther’s 
day, however, it was enclosed within forest,wood, and was 
fitter as a hiding-place than as a fortress. It was only as 
from a secret ambush, and at times of Special appointment, ^ 
he could venture beyond the verge of the castle^ for pur- 
j)Oses of recreation and health, when he required ^erciso. 
Ilis ten monthfif were not misspent. The Bible was trans¬ 
lated into Gorman while he abode in the castle. 

Dowm to that day, fifteen hundred" and twenty years had 
elapsed since the hirth of Christ the Scriptures had 
remained in a language unknown to the people of Germany. 
Popes, prelates, and coilncils had disregarded their neces¬ 
sities, and dospiaed the claims of truth. It remiiincd for a 
nujiik m exile—^practically outlawed, j)rosumed to have fled 
from his ad/ersanes, but for whom a refuge had been pro¬ 
vided b\ an unknown Ijand—to etmfor the public boon— 
to oiv(^ God’s word uttetance. It wvis this contemned and 
jicrsociiteil monk who propaied a lt‘g]blc transcript—an 
ailieuliite expression of the DiMiie oracle, which spake to 
the millions in tlieir vcriiaculaf and, more than any 

woik done darjiigShe wdiole progress of the Reformation, 
])r()moted the emancipation of the mind, the freedom of the 
con science,«'and the saKayoii of countless myriads. The 
Gciman translation was inadeMn the ycai 1522, but j:e- 

nuuned wdth Luther till he should render it more correct, 

« 

and was printed in the year 1531 : parts of it^hjxd been 
periodically issued, but in this year it was finished 
at the press, and in 1535 it was‘'published for common 
use. “ 

I need not explain to my thought?ul young friends that 
it was a device of Luther’s friends thus to seize and conceal 
him in the castle of Warthurg, with the design of removing 
him from tlie .power of his persecutors, and to afford him 
a safe retreat till peace might be restored, and a more 
favourable opening might occur'for the efficient perform^, 
ance of hjs duties. He had, through the mediation of h?o 
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friends, Spalatin, Feilitsch, and Von Thun, been fore- 
Marned, by tb^ elector’s directions, that some restraint 
must be imposed, byt under %hat arrangements be -was 
"left entirely ignorant; and to his mourning friends he 
seamed t^have disappeared from the world, no one being 
able to tell what had become of him. He,lcft his couch 
on the morning of the 3rd of March, 1522, determined to 
quit the Wartburg for^ever. He bade adieu to its old 
towers and its gloomy forests, passed the walls within 
which he had been safe fropi»the excommunications of 
Leo X. and from the sword of Charles V., and descended 
the mountain. That world that lav at his feet, and in the 
midst of which he was about to reappear, M'ould soon, 
peihaps, clamour for his death. This would not deter him ; 
he proceeded with a cheerful heart,—for it was in the Lord’s 
name, he was about to return amongst men. He w*ent on 
his journey by w’^ay of Jena, and entered that city on Shrove 
Tuesday. 

It lay in my w^ay to follow the outline of his route, though 
not to be entertained at tjie Black Bear^ wiicrc he sojourned# 
hefoie tjie gate of that city. Here he appeared in the dress 
of a knight, wdth a red bonnet, undwenring high^stockings, 
over which fell the skirts oi^his (loublet: he carried with 
him a sword to conceal his character, and a Hebrew psalter, 
from which he drew religious Consolations, llis cappear- 
ance and irftcreoursc, even incognito, charmed those with 
whom he conversed, uii^ excited their admiration of his 
courtesy and suavity. At sych a moment he was under 
the ban of the empire, >nd exposed to every ruthless hand; 
yet, while Accomplishing his enterprise, he conversed 
clieerfully wdth those whom he met on his way. I marked 


his course by Born, a little town near Leipsic. After five 
days spent in journeying, he entered Witteinberg, amidst 
the exuberant joy of citizens, students, and doctors. He 
the inhabitants of that city as his flock, confided 
God, and for whom he o&ghf, if necessary, to 


c^^med 
to him 1 
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expose himself to death; and therefore he pleaded the 
elector’s approval of his return to tliem. ^ 

In this chosen and endhared hel^. he laboured inces¬ 
santly, and continued to teach, watching for souls as one 
that must give account, till about the year 15^. lUis 
believed he duid not far from the sce^e of tfis toil, and near 
to the place of his birth. In‘the year 1483 he was bom, 
and he died in 1546, an old man ffom labour rather than 
from years; yet gathered to his ^ave, aged sixty-three 
years, and full of honoui*; rich in faith, and expecting a 
large reward of grace gnd glory. He had done the work 
of many men, and God preserved him immortal till his 
task was completed, and ho was prei)ared to receive his 
Saviour’s velcorae. He finished his toil by God’s 
blessing : yet the greatest and wdsest man’s work is imper¬ 
fect *, and it is an intefesting question which is excited by 
the fact that Luther’s lleformatitui needs reform : What 
W'.',s the secret of bis deficiency^ or what the source of its 
weakness? Have his priiuiples been a])plied, and his 
' objects consistently pursued by hi^followers ? Christianity 
itself needs no reformation; the Bible, wdiich is jthe type 
of Christignity, suffers»no change—the permanent matrix 
of every Divine form of tnillv The doctrines of that book 
remain to-day what they were wlien fimt promulgated, or 
anew proclaimed by Luthefr. Let i^cn of all ages and ol 
all climes take that hook as their only guide, aVid they will 
always have the pure Christianity of its early—its earliest 


age. . 

Why, then, it may he inquired" does Martin Luther’s 
Reformation require reform ? That its present aspect and 
spirit betoken feebleness and formality, that its vital ener¬ 


gies are dormant, if inherent, and that there is more of the 
name to live than of the power to influence or the resources 


¥ 

to invigorate, will not be denied ]jy tbosc who have explored 
the land of the Reformation. Martin Luther’s genius^ 
longer ihspires the rAigious forms of Germany 5 his doc- 
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trines of his labours of love, his fervours of devotion, 
hib spirit of his patjence of hope, animate but few 

who fill the pulpits once pr^ched in, and who minister 
*lo the people whom he so fondly loved. The Lutheran 
Church ij! Germany is not now Martin Luther’s church. 
The men who jfractisc the rites, the clergy Tjho minister at 
the altars, the professors who stand forth as the teachers 
of religious truth in Germany, their own flocks being 
judges, do not propagate Martin Luther’s doctrines. A 
change has come over their spirits and their sentiments. 
A reason for this might he found, ^nd it would afibrd me 
pleasure to trace it, and show' the operation of what is evil 
and the remedy whiel) the case requires. Space interdicts 
at present any such .ittempt. 1 cannot, however, resist 
the temptation at this nioment to specify one cause which 
has been assigned, as operating amftng the literati ih Ger- 
niiiny, to pioduce Rationalism, and to cause declension 
from the scriptural orthodoxy and piety of Luther. The 
intellectual and moral condition of Germany has been 
dtseii1)edas suffering f{om a plethora;fthe reapers out-^ 
number^the sheaves to be gathered. Germany has been 
oxerstocked with students! The number highly- 
educated scholars is very la^ge in proportion to tlie popu¬ 
lation in the states of Germany—much larger than the 
iniellectual wants of the counta-y demand! The govern¬ 
ment, haviflg in its hands nearly all the places of trust and 
emolument, looks, of eputse, to the abler and more pro¬ 
mising candidates for public |jfivour. This awakens among 
the thousands annuallj^ emerging from the university life 
a spirit of rAalry, and a strong desire for notoriety. At¬ 
tention mus( he aroused—a name must be created, at all 
events: if the promulgation of correct opinions will not 
effect the object, paradoxes may.” Tliis is from America! 

In my progress from Ejfurt to Leipsig, I passed through 
vV|imar, a ducal city and capital of the principality of the 
Grand Duke Saxe Weimar; its inh*bit|ints are fttiinated ^ 
at ten thousand. It is a retired, aristocratic to wn, bearing 
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the vestiges of other days; invested with^ associations 
belonging to the literature of Germany—Goethe, Herder, 
Schiller, Wieland, and othcl distinguvshed scholars resided 
there, entertained as guests or salaried as employes by the *' 
duke in literary departments, or as teachers p|;omotirg 
knowledge anvpng the people. I walked dp and down its 
various streets and round about its old church, sought 
out as far ns I could find its historical or most celebrated 

I 

edifices and antique habitations. The old church appears 
a handborue building. Tlie^hyuse of Goethe is pointed out 
in the Frauenplatz, coT\taining his valuable collections and 
personal furniture. Schiller’s is marked in the Esplanade. 
Both these scholars are interred in the ducal vault, in the 
new churchyard beyond the Frauenthor, or Lady’s Gate, 
at a suitable distance (by etiquette !)from their patron and 
friend/Charles Augnstiis, the Grand Duke. In the Stadt- 
kirche the family mausoleum of the house of Saxe Weimar 
ha^ been retained since the time of Gustavus Adolphus, 
whose ally, the Grand Dukir Uen)ard, was buried Iktc, 
followed by fortyithree other mcin,bers of the ducal line. 
The palace of the duke is reprc^sentiMl as a beauti,ful and 
iK'hly-orn.'jmcntcd stnicfrure, especially in its interior deco¬ 
rations, Within one of* its rooms, and in the adjacent 
library, are deposited some relics highly prized,—such as 
the annour of Duke Bernard and one of his fingers, the 
victim of some personal collision ; the leather belt of Gus¬ 
tavus Adolphus ; Luther’s monkish black gowm, &c. The 
grounds are laid out in gardens and park, extending along 
the banks of the 11m, and commun'eating with the Belvi- 
dere, a summer villa of the duke’s- Weimar sfiemed to me 
a dull, monotonous place ; but, perhaps, so much the more 
was it fitted for literary retirement and the leisurely pur¬ 
suit of learning; and no douht had attractions when, 
besides the court of the Grand Duke Charles, the Hite of 
German scholarship were gathered in social converse umj^er 
the auspices of suejh af^atron. ^ 

One other association endears it to me. In the convent 
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of the Cordlliers did Martin Luther find a shelter and 
resting-place wftien, in 1^18, he was travelling on foot to 
Augsburg, to meet tj^e papal ligate. And here did Myco- 
nius, his future biographer, first see the man whose name 
alfeady 1^ revered. The Elector of Saxony at that time 
held his court fti Weimar, and secured to the reformer his 
welcome not only to read mass, but also to preach in the 
castle chapel. Luther preached an extempore sermon 
before the court, from the words whore Jesus taught by 
“ a little child’’ who was “,tlie greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven; ”—the hypocrites apd self-righteous were 
denounced by the pedestrian monk. Ilis courage, which 
astonished many, and awoke the sympathy, admiration, 
and compassion of all who considered his perils, was tested 
by the friendly warning of John Kestner, provisor of the 
Cordeliers. “ You wnll find,’’ said*he, “ Italians af Augs¬ 
burg, brother, who are learned folks, subtle antagonists, 
and who will give you a deal of trouble. I fear you will 
not be able to maintain ^owr cause against them; tlicy 
will throw jou into tl^e fire, and constirae you in thw 
flames.’,' “ My dear friend,” Luther gravely replied, 

“ pray to our Lord God who is iit heaven, an^ offer him 
a, paternoster for me and fiy his* dear child Jesus, whose 
cause is my cause,•that he may exercise grace towards him. 
If he maintmn his cause, iniae is maintained; but if he 
will not, assuredly it is not I who shall maintain it, and it 
is he who will bear the disgrace.” Luther continued his 
journey on foot, and arrivcd,at Nuremberg. 

But I must advanec^more rapidly than as a pedestrian, 
and, leaving Jena and its field of battle, Au^rstadt, so 
disastrous to Prussia in 1806, with its monument to the 
Duke of Brunswick, I can just recall the narrow defile of the 
Saale, with its most singular and picturesque approach by 
ascent and descent to the,Kosen and the castle of Saaleck. 
^^^ith the Saale are connected springs of salt water, of 
a stronger brine than the sea, flovrtn^ from an^exhaust-« 
less fountain. Besides the baths and mineral springs, 
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there are salt-works here; and affer the lalt has been 
extracted, the liquor supplies the baths.' The quantity 
of salt produced yearly iS immense, and constitutes a 
valuable commodity for merchandize. I was charmed*' 
with the pecxiliarly beautiful village of Sc^ulpforta, 
W'here Klopsteck and Lessing were educalled. Its retire¬ 
ment and arbour-like seclusion more attracted my notice 
than the old Gothic church and, its venerable school. 
Naumberg, with its surrounding castles, Schonberg and 
Goseck, and its ancient Gbtbic cathedral, covered, as the 
adjacent amphitheatre />f hills is, with vines, and inter¬ 
spersed Mnth garden-houses, will tempt the leisure traveller 
to linger. This is about the farthest north-east point 
where the vine-tree grows for purposes of husbandry. 
The vineyards have been of recent cultivation, and they 
do not produce the fruit in that state from which wine am 
he made; it is, therefore, generally manufactured into 
vinegar or brandy. The Kirschfest coinTncmoratcs a 
moving incident in the progwsJ^of rtdigious warfare. The 
Hussites, in 1433} had besieged NffUmberg, and its inhabit¬ 
ants resisted the assailants so strenuously, that the irritated 
leader of Vie besiegers Vtow^'d the entire destnxetion of all 
its population. But from this savage purpose he w'as 
turned aside by an appeal and the artl<5ss intercessioub of 
the chtldreuy w^ho came oiit^cohiin in,procession, and threw 
themselves as suppliants at his feet. ^ 

Journeying onward, 1 had the Ufxppiness to fall into the 
company of a most intelligent and agreeable resident of 
this district. I derived much gratif*cationTind information 
from his intercourse, and regretted his arrival^ at his own 

home, where I marked the affection wdth which he w^as 
» 

welcomed by^tbe mother and the children of his family, 
since I was deprived of his pleasant society. Weissenfels 
and Liitzcn lay in my route; aijd in the suburbs of the 
latter, I passed the Stone of the Swede —the Schwedenstejp. 
They desVgnate it a Bdlderstone : it is of granite ;^and they 
allege that it must have been transported from Scandinavia; 
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by what me^s I canlot conjecture, so immense and im¬ 
movable does if now seeip. Its memorial is from remote 
times ; but its later ^listory associates it with the closing 

“scene of the life of Gustavus Adolphus. Here was the bat¬ 
tle of Li^zen fought, and here the warlike Swede fell, in 
1631. While ofte general rode unhurt through a shower of 
balls, another had seven horses killed under him; and yet a 
third, Pappenheim, was left dead on the field ; the Swedish 
cavalry fought long and fiercely for the corse of their fallen 
sovereign, and bore it*at length to a contiguous village 
church. Again, in 1813, was thjs sanguinary field the 
scene of carnage and death, when Napoleon, Scharvhorst, 
and Blucher were among the combatants. Not far from 
this slaughter-house of martial glory, Charles the Twelfth 
conquered Saxony, dethroned Augustus, and called on the 
European cabinets to acknowlcdgfl Stanislaus Lec*zin8ky 
as the Saxon monarch. The stone of the Swede, there¬ 
fore, if it has not been a witness, has served as a landmark 
for many sad events. Th# b*ire stone is shaded by a few 
poplars, and over-canc.j)ied by a Gothic frame-work o£ 
cast-iron, serving more particularly to draw attention. 

On the nearer ajiproaeh to Leipsig, to the ^eft of the 
road followed by the diligence, ait avenue of trees, stretch¬ 
ing for many miles, connected the city of fairs with a 
neighbouring town, and rendered the route pleasant and 
ornamental*—evincing taste and consideration in the per¬ 
sons or authorities wIkj, at such expense and patience, 
sought to beautify and imprpve the path of the traveller. 
Now the spires'and bigldings of the commercial Leipsig 
began to af^ear, and I soon afterward passed through its 
suburbs; and found comfortable quarters at the Stadt 
Rom, a hotel near the railway terminus. I was now, as I 
felt, in the very heart of Germany, where the throbbings 

and pulsations of the sanguine or the thoughtful might be 

^ * 

felt and estimated,—in the city whore four thousand books 
for sale have appeared in one catalc^t;,—where^ix hun- , 
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dred booksellers sometimes assemttl^ at Etister Fair to 
settle their transactions with the hundred Vho here reside, 
—^wbere four hundred thousand pounds worth of books 
are said to be sold yearly;—and where foreign merchant^' 
have been known to exceed eighty thousand, wlrMe naipes 
were enrolled in the police-books in onfe year. In this 
city was Liebnius bom—here^Faus^ and Goethe studied, 
Schiller waited the course of events, andRonge’s followers 
demonstrated theii attachment to truth and their zeal for 
reform. Here a university was founded by Germans who 
seceded from the University of Prague, in 1409, which 
sustained, in 1831, forty-one professors, besides seventy 
private teachers, educated 1,366 students,* and afforded a 
library of 100,000 volumes, besides many remarkable 
oriental, Turkish, and Arabic manuscripts, as aids to liter¬ 
ary culture. ‘ 

The quaint architecture of many buildings, especially in 
the market-place, gi\c it the air of antiquity ; but nothing 
attractive in the public or private edifices appeared to me 
,as I wandered t|frough all its qvarters. The imivcrsity 
buildings looked massive and sombre, near the Grimma 
Gate. But the Plcisseifbcrg alone exacted from me a pil¬ 
grimage, and a dolibenitfe survey ; and its associations de¬ 
served all the homage I could render.». Before my ascent 
to the height of its observ.'iiory, I will refer to the locality, 
and one or two historical events connected witii Leipsig. 

The rivers Elster and Pleisse surround or intersect the 
suburbs and part of the town, and have been united by 
canals, and convoyed by aquedu^|;s so as to supply de¬ 
fences and variety to the scene; several b^fidges have 
therefore to be crossed when entering the town. The per¬ 
manent 'population is estimated at about sixty thousand, 
and the residents are not crowded anywhere so as to 
endanger the health of the people. The town once had 
walls and ramparts for defence, hut the bulwarks hav^ 
been thiown down, •and the waters of the Elster and 
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PleisSe, wliicJ used Ib^supply the ditches and give strength 
to the fosses, now flow in limpid and cheerful streams, 
^unchecked and opefc, divers3ying and enlivening the 
suburbs. 

In p]a«e of the walls are gardens, walks, and fields, for 
the recreation and health of the people ; tWb environs aie 
consequently much more inviting to a son of peace than 
had they retained their character as warlike muniments 
and defensive batteries,. I suppose for size I may class 
^ Leipsig as the second city orf'Saxony. I never was so 
perplexed with the geography of ahy place as I was with 
the central streets of this town. I suffered in my rambles 
from its irregularity: it is at antipodes with Mannheim 
and its parallelograms. I started three times from the 
markrt-placc in quest of the railway station, antj each 
time found myself restored to the same locality from which 
I had set out. I wandered again and again, not silently and 
merely depending on inyown idea, but I repeatedly asked 
3 ny way, and followed as I •imagined directions, when 
after most patient perse^lerance, courage laid expectation, ' 
I tumechsome corner, and perceived not my goal but my 
starting-post; such are the maze anfl confused c(,*igerios of 
similar buildings, that you discover no definite character 
belonging to the different streets. You stare at this shop 
and that sign, and at the position of the sevoial buildings, 
without any guidance- I went in pursuit of booksellers’ 
shops, hut could find ii#ne : 1 looked for some token by 
which I might come into the communion of the Bibliopo- 
lists, but iny search was^utile. The trade is done whole¬ 
sale, and the retail trade has not scope among the resident 
population. The inquirer will find, after patient investi¬ 
gation, that there is extensive printing, a greqt amount of 
book-making and binding, and abundant space occupied m 
,,^>ook-storing. But the booksellers seem to expose few 
boo^s, ejecept on the days of the fairs. There arc three 
fairs annuqjly: the first is at Easter, Vhich is represented 

A A 
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as the largest} when transactions so large^as to amount to 
fifty-six thousand dollars are negotiated at once. Michael¬ 
mas and Clmstmas are tlie two other seasons for the^ 
Leipsig fairs. Greeks and Jews—merchants of all classes, 
from Armenia, Persia, Turkey, Teflis, Polan^i Sibefia, 
and America, congregate at theie seasons; and the 
streets are thronged and holds filled with strange cos¬ 
tumes and faces, and all are mkigled together as in a 
masquerade. « 

The litoary privileges oVthe University here, and the im- , 
muuities of its professors and students, have been upheld 
and secured more than those of any similar institution in the 
heart of Germany. While Wittemberg and other univer¬ 
sities have been abolished, or have been deprived of their 
chartered rights and ;j3ropcrty, Leipsig University not only 
possesses suitable edifices for its halls, libraries, and 
lectures, but also retains its property and landed estates. 
The Augusteuin, the Paulinum, and the Fursten Collegium 
serve for museums, librar;f, &c.; and the “Commons” 
find provision its tables for three hundred students, who 
are entitled to their food if they choose to apply for it, 
having otly to p.iy fol, pepper and salt. It is a liberal 
and seasonable provision ifi a poor country, and has 
doubtless served to produce some of Ihe wisest men who 
have appeared in Germany; though it is likely, too, that 
thus some of the folly and excesses of a mere secular 
education and unsanctified man have been developed. 
German literature owes much of its character to the 
popular facilities, government and constitution of the uni¬ 
versities. We have seen that Luther rcceive& his diploma 
as a Doctor of Divinity at the Leipsig University. 

Leipsig l}as repeatedly been involved in the fortunes of 
belligerents and the scene of sanguinary carnage. In 
1630, Count Tilly took possession of the city and fortres^ 
as a reprisal against Gustavus Adolphus. The ^lectpr of 
Saxony urged bis Swedish ally to avenge tljis disgrace 
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Epon the impeijal funeral. The Saxon and the Swedish 
troops, 15,000 each arnij-, mashed to attack Count Tilly 
»and his 44,000 imperialists. Pappenheim, the Duke of 
Holstein,^and the Coifnt himself contended against Bannier 
and Gnstavus ;y-the Saxons were forced to retire before 
Count Tilly, and thc*l 5,000 Swedes had to^ear the brunt 
of the whole imperial army. Pappenheim seven times led 
on the charge, and as bften did the Swedc.s repulse him ; 
joined by Tilly, the bffttle raged yet more fiercely—the 
Swedish bands stood the shock, were reinfoKced by a 
reserve and commanded by Gustavus : w'hen the impe¬ 
rialists could sio longer maintain their ground; but, 
excepting eighteen regiments of veterans, gave way 
everywhere. The veteran regiments had always been 
accustomed to victory, and now liiade incredible »cfrorts 
to maintain their former reputation; though falling in 
thousands they never yielded or broke into confusion. Four 
regiments, after the slaughter of their officers, retired in a 
compact body to the skjrt of a wood; -^,000 were taken^ 
prisoners; 7,000 lay dehd on the field. Tilly retired at 
the head of 600 men, and escaped by the approach of 
night. But the imperial artillery, standards, ensigns, all 
were lost, and the Swedes remained victors. 

The same field was again occupied for slaughter at a later 
period by a, much larger force, and with more disastrous 
consequences. After preliminary and extensive conflicts at 
Dresden, on the banks of tlie Muldc and the Partha, when 
Schwarzenberg and Bemadofte, Beningsen, and Blucher, 
met, in the Jbattle of tAe nations with Bonaparte as the 
chief, and his lieutenants Ncy, Victor, Macdonald, Ber¬ 
trand, Marmont, Poniatowski, Begnier, and Luiriston. 
The Emperor of Russia, the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, 
and the Crown Prince of Sweden, were all in the vicinity, 
nnd partook of the excitement. The French army was 
17^^000 fighting men, their allied ^versaries numbered 
330,000 under arms—^half a million of trained warriors on 
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the sur&ce of three square leagues, %)anting for the work 
of mutual destruction. On thd" 18th October, 1813, the 

t 

battle commenced to the north-east 5hd south of Leipsig^ 
on the plain extending beyond Liitzen and Weissenfels. 
The rivers Pleisse and Elster, especially the muddy bed 
and marshy banks of the latter, cvicupied an important 
relation to the events of the battle. The army of Napoleon 
was only about half in numbers what his adversaries were, 
and ijfjt in good fghfing condition—yet they fought with 
great resqlution and maintained their ground. Poles and 
Bohemians, Saxons add Prussians, French and Austrians 
and Swedes, contended in the deadly melee, with varied 
success and fearful destruction. The French anny was 
neither broken nor defeated; but its great general saw * 
that retreat was inevi(^able, or ultimate defeat must follow. 

It was therefore he issued oiders I'or withdrawing from 
Leipsig; and though a dillieult niidertuking, the task was 
oroceeding viith order and success. By some misappre¬ 


hension nr panic, a Freucl? engineer was induced to blow 
up the bridge over the Elster® and Poniatowski was 
drowned. Macdonald saved himself by swimming— 
twenty-flVe thousand mpn had their retreat thus cut off'or 
prevented, and thus the cafnage was aggravated. The 
number of the French killed or mortally wounded was 
computed at thirty-seven thousan>d, besides the loss in 
prisoners or by desertion of more than twenty-three thou¬ 
sand men. The allies lost iu,lfilled and wounded nearly 
eiglity thouvsand; thus abdht one-fourth, or nearly one 
hundred and twenty thousand fighting mon^ passed into 
eternity, on the fields of Leipsig, in two days ; every one 
of then a murderer or murdered. Old soldiers who had 
escaped the •disasters of twenty campaigns only thought of 
selling their lives as dearly as possible, and perished under 
the ruins of houses which they defended to the last ex 7 
tremity^ Poniatowski had been twice wounded dqnng 
the day, had his horse five times killed undtr him, was 
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reduced to thft servi|Jl *of a miserable and weak animal 
when he took the Elster, already choked with the slain 

ft 

and drowned, or those^ho were Aow dying of their wounds 
&nd in the madness of despair. A monument was erected 
by4:he soljliers of his regiment over his body, which was 
found four dayrf^ afterward. I saw the martial memorial, 
and looked upon it as I passed through the suburb with 
more of pity than of displeasure. These men had not 
enjoyed my opportunities for considering the morality of 
war or its conse(piences. Thewost commercial towns in 
the heart of Germany have been thus visited with the san¬ 
guinary strifes of men; and have been rendered scenes of 

• 

cruelty and guilt, scenes of fury and desolation.—other 
names have been given, but they are simply deeds of blood 
and nmrdcr. Men count tliemselvcs great by gaining 
battles. If after their conflict they had stood wher» f have 
stood, and counted their slain wath the same contemplative 
calmness with which T attempted to survey the scene; if 
they h;id realized to themseh the immortal destinies of 
every one slain in battle p if they had idciitificd the home¬ 
stead that was desolated, the inotlier that was bereaved of 
her child, the wife tliut was made a Ividow, and hj*/l listened 
to the wailings of orphan eluldhood, vrhen they were told 
that they were fatberlcss by the slaughter of their parent 
111 the field of battle ; however'glorious the victory, they 
w'oulcl have*' regarded their deeds not as the virtues of 
great men, but as transactions which only the foulest 
fiends could glory in ;—transactions calculated to people 
the regions of perdition,i.jind bring the darkest dishonour 
on the men T/lio were the most successful combatants. 


I ascended the Pleisseiiburg, and reached after tedious 
and toilsome climbing the top of an observatory'erected 
on the tower. I w'alkcd round it; and from every point, 
with the assistance of the keeper, was enabled to judge 
where this general occupied his position; whore that 
brigade or division fought; where th(> desertion of*a large 
force occurred, or the retreat of others began; and where 
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the horrible desolations were pftr^med i(L the name of 
liberty. The elevated station the obsftrvatory, and the 
level aspect of the country, enable%the visitor to obtain 
a comprehensive view of the whole in a short time. But 
the castle of the Pleissenburg has attractions "pf another 
nature—of vsyir still, but not of blood—o# conflict between 
truth and error; and of a glorious*and beneficial victory, 
tho full triumph of which is yet to be seen. The contro¬ 
versy of the licforination from having risen as a flood-tide, 
had receded as if to aiwc^b, as if brought to a stand— 
even Luther’s tongue, scorned paralysed : but it was only 
tliat the returning wave might sweep with a broader current 
and rise to a more impetuous flood. The vain-glorious 
lick was a master of the* art of disputation according to 
the rulc! of the schoolmen, and a syllogistic encounter had 
to hSn# all the paratlc of a tournament. lie longed to 
enter the lists with tho German lltformor. He first throw 
down tho gauntlet to Carlstadt, tlie friend of Luther, 
which was accepted. But it was scon by all that l)r. Eck 
employed this #nly as a ruse ^ engage Martin Luther. 
“ This man,” said the Reformer, “ names Car^tadt his 
antagonist, and at the tiaine time he flings himself on me.” 
Luther’s friends, piinces am^professors, counselled him to 
shun the strife and cultivate peace, k was his firm inten¬ 
tion to keep silence. Bat Eck’s ^attacks were so plainly 
levelled against the "VVittomberg Doctor and his school, 
that Luther declaied, “ I cannojf. suffer that truth should 
bo thus loaded with opprobriumand broke so far 
through restraint as to exclaim, “*biowthcn, my dear Eck, 
man of might he bold, and gird thy sword u^on thy tliigh. 
If I have not been able to please thee as a mediator, per¬ 
haps I^hall please thee better as a combatant.” 

Spalatin, "Erasmus, and Duke George all dreaded the 
encounter of these two : since .if tlicv entered the lists it 
must be on the pope’s supremacy. The theologians of 
Lcipsi^petitioned ibeir bishop not to permit the combat; 
and the bishop, Adolph Von Mersburg, first employed 
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urgent repre4Bntati(|iV^ and then, without success, he 
caused notices tb be posted on the churches, threatening 
excommunication to the controTorsialists. Tezcl shouted 
•from the depths of his retreat, “ It is the devil that stirs 
to, this dAcussion.” Dr. Eck feared, or seemed to fear, 
that Luther woiSld not honour him as an antagonist. He 
called on him, and macle a personal appeal: “ What is this ? 
I hear,” he said, “^ou refuse to dispute with me.” 
“ How can I dispute,” said Luther, “ when the duke 
forbids me ?” “ If I cannotjdispute with you, I care very 

little to meet Carlstadt,” Dr. Eck lyepliod : “ it w'as to meet 
you I came bather. If I procure you the duke’s permis¬ 
sion, will you appear in the field ?” “ Procure it for me,” 

exclaimed Luther, “ and we will do battle!” The per¬ 
mission was granted; thus were the preliminaries settled 
for the ” Leipsig Discussion.” I passed through t?c halls 
in this castle of Pleissenburg, where the thronging mul¬ 
titudes assembled to watch the progress and issue of the 
contest. • 


On the 21st of June, 1519, Dr. Et% and his friend^ 
arrived^ on the 24th, the Wittembergians entered the 
scene of action—three hundred and twenty-six jears ago— 
and yet the clang of the arjpouf resounds, and the scene 
of warfare is fresh»in our view. Carlstadt, the ostensible 
champion of Divine^ grace, rode in his veliicle alone; 
Luther and Melancthon accompanied, in his own carriage, 
Barnim, Duke of Pome|||inia,—then both a student and the 
rector of the University of Wittemberg. Numerous eccle- 
.siastics, several doctor^of law and masters of aits, two licen¬ 
tiates of tltjology, and the vicar of the Augustinians; be¬ 
sides many students, Eck says two hundred, accompanying 
their masters, armed with pikes and halberts, siffrounding 
the carriages of the doctors; entered, as the Wittemberg 
cavalcade, the Grimma^Gatc of Leipsig, and passed in 
front of the Cemetery of St. Paul. The population of the 
t^n had assembled to witness tlK processionAnd watch 
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the proceedings of the reformers. «'4|? duke|had prepared 
a great hall in this castle, furnished wim two pulpits facing 
each other; tables for the reporters ofjdie discussion, (who 
were notaries.) and benches for the spectators. Handsome * 

hangings a(}omcd the pulpits and benches. The portr^t 

__ ^ 

of St. Martin hung over the Wittemberg pulpit; the por¬ 
trait of the Chevalier St. George wSs suspended on Dr. 
Kok’s. Tliis latter champion looked with confidence; 

“ We shall see,” said he, “ if I shall not mount astride of 
my adversaries.” , * 

On the ■27th of .Tune^ the first assembly was convened 
in the gri*iit college of the University; whence they pro¬ 
ceeded to the church of St. Thomas for solemn at the 
expense (>f Duke George. At the close of this service they 
walked to ‘he ducal palace, preceded by Duke George and 
the Duke of Pomeranlu, by counts, abbots, knights, and 
other ]>crsoiiages of distinction; after whom came the 
doctors of both jiarties. A guard of seventy-six citizens, 
at ned with halberts, displavijig banners, and marching to 
piartial music, aj^ompamed the |)rocession. The gates 
of the Pleissenburg weie the halting-place, through which 
they passed to their rosjtpctive seats in the hall of discus¬ 
sion. The Dukes George aii^ liumim, and the Ponces 
.Tohn and George of Anhalt, had seats st-f apart for them¬ 
selves. The Greek professos, Peter Mosellanus, prescribed 
the manner of disputation from one of the pul^Xts, by the 
Duke’s order. He spoke truth : “ If you fall into broils, 
where will then be the dilference between a theologian who 
discusses, and an ungodly duellist? ^What is the achieving 
of victory here, but the withdrawing a brother 4om errof?', 
It would almost seem as though each ought rather to wish * 
to he vanquished than to vanquish.” The whole assembly 
knelt, and tluf hall resounded to solemn music while the 
hymn of invocation to the Holy Ghost was sung, “ Come, 
Holy Spirit.” Thrice was the invocation repeated in that 
^ hallowed iiour; and wihile the devout strain was hear^ 
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the defenders^^thepeemingly adverse propositions,—^rv^hat 
were called old and neii doctrine, the adherents of the 
.middle-age church, and the renovators who wished to re¬ 
establish the apostolic church, appeared to mingle toge- 
ther, and*to bo\^their heads in deep humility to the ground. 
The ancient symbol #f one communion waS embraced by 
those dissimilar minds; the same prayer still issued from 
all mouths, as if a single heart continued to dictate its 
utterance. Thesp wer^fhe last moynents of external^ 
mate unity, A new unity of* spirit and life wag about to 
appear; the Holy Spirit had been invoked upon the 
church, and that Spirit was about to reply and renovate 
Chnslianity, The hymns and prayers were finished, the 
company arose from the bended knee—it was now noon, 
and they adjourned till two o’clocl^ The Duke collected 
at his table the chief personages engaged in the discussion. 
And when the repast M^as over, the hall was filled with 
spectators. The orators took their posts, and the Doctors 
Eck and Carlstadt opened flie debate ; which occupied 
seventeen days, but did^iot terminate til^the 16tli of July,* 
amidst Numerous incidents, and with various success; ad¬ 
verse partisjins clamouring and rejoining ; and tfte Gallios, 
learned and illiterate, findiifj; matter of laughter enough 
in the ciffair for ten Democriti. 

It would^ be difiicuk to condense in a popular form the 
subjects discussed, and still more difficult to reduce tht‘ 
adverse propositions or^arguments to a summary . more 
especially as Dr. Eck seewed* sometimes to admit the pro¬ 
position, or ^adually sft to shift his ground as to employ 
tlie proposition of his adversary as an argument against 
him. He is described by Professor Mosellanus a^iossess- 
ing an inconceivable degree of impudence ; the most illus¬ 
trious of the rhodomonts; and, like an ancient sceptic, 
despising the gods theinuelves. Between Eck and Carl- 
slij^t, the principal subject debated was the question of 
liS^rty; agd the advocate of reform thifs expressed it;— 

A A 3 
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“ Man’s will before his conversion ca$ do nothing good : 
every good work comes entyely aftd exclusively from God, 
wbo gives to man first the will to do, and next the power 
to accomplish it.” And further he explained his ^octrine, 
“ We do not deny that man possesses powys, and that he 
has the faculty of reflecting, meditating, and choosing: 
only we consider these pow'crs as mere instruments, which 
can do nothing good before the hand of God has put them 
in motion. They are like the saw' in the hand of the man 
Avlio plies it.” Speaking of the partisans of Eck, Luther 
Sviid, “ J am strongly inclined to believe they only made a 
show' of laughing; and that at bottom it was a great cross 
for them to see their chief, who had begun the contest with 
such bni'-fidocs, abandoning his standard, deserting his 
army, and becoming a |hanieful runaw'ay.” 

The controversy between Luther and Eck w'as opened 
on the fourth of .luly, and respeeled the papal primacy 


onposed to Christ’s supremacy'; the jivimacy of the church 
of Rome opposed by the Ilussite^doctrine, that there is 
Init one universal church ; when Lfither avowed there is no 


other authority of right ^ivinc than Holy Scripturfi. The 
doctrine of purgatory ciyue next; and was followed by 
indulgences, penance, sacerdotal absolution, and satisfac¬ 
tion : and Luther closed the debate thus pointedly, “ I’he 
reverend father flics from before the Holy Scjriptures, as 
tlie devil from before the Cross. As for me, saving the 
respect due to the fathers, 1 prefef the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture; and this 1 recommend *to those who are to be our 
judges.” Eck himself acknowlcd«fed, “ If I Jjad not (Jis- 
puted with Doctor Martin on the primacy of the pope, I 
could alfuost agree with him;” and privately confessed, 
“ Tlie Wittembergers beat me on several points ; first, be¬ 
cause they brought books with them; secondly, because 
they had the debate taken dowft in writing; thirdly, be¬ 


cause th^ w'ere man^,” &c. He does not recognise jfhe 
truth of me propWet’s consolation, “ more are they that be 
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witli US thaii all that be with themor the force 
of the axiom, “ magna eat veritas,*' “ If we had not sup- 
, ported Eck,” said tlte Leipsigers, “ the illustrious Doctor 
w'ould have been overthrown.” “ Luther and Carlstadt,” 
siid Mosellanus, “ remain victors in the eyes of all those 
who possess knowle^e, intellect, and moddtety.” Polian- 
der, Eck’s secretary and friend, adopted reform, and pub¬ 
licly preached the gospel in Lcipsig, tliree years after this 
debate. John Cellariivi, professor of Hebrew, gave up his 
place, and full of humility, went to Wittemberg to study at 
Luther’s feet. He became a Proteltant pastor at Frankfort, 
and subsequently at Dresden. The Prince of Inhalt was 
captivated, convinced, and fearlessly ranged himself on the 
gospel side; and even old Duke George confessed he 
remained in the church, because “there is no bret^ing in 
au old dog.” The students of Leipsig saw Luther resting 
on the word of God: the class-rooms of the university 
became deserted almost immediately after the discussioTt; 
the number of students at Wittemberg became doubled; 
Gaspard Cruciger, a nAive of Leipsig, Vas among them* 
beloveckby all for rectitude, candour, modesty, and piety, 
and therefore fit friend of Me]^?icthon, and fissistant of 
Luther in translating the GSrman Bible. 

Melancthon himself was now and hereby roused to de¬ 
votedness, to advance calmly and gently, to cultivate and 
plant, to sow and water joyfully, according to the gifts 
which God had bestowed on him with so liberal a hand. 
Luther himself profited. He writes, “ 1 bad then been 
for seven years ver^ zealously reading and publicly 
expounding the Scriptures, so that 1 knew them almost 
wholly by heart. I enjoyed, too, all the firs^fruits of 
knowledge and faith in my Lord Jesus; tl)at is to say, 
I knew that we are not saved and justified by our 
works, but by faith in •Christ; and I even maintained 
oj^nly that it was not of divine right the pope was 
head of *the Christian church; an3 yet I coufi not see 
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what followed therefrom, namely, tnl|^ of^nCeessity, and 
assuredly, the pope is the devil.I no longer give w^ay 
lo iny indignation against those who are still attached to 
the pope, since I myself, who for so many years^carefully 
read the Holy Scriptures, still clung to the popedom wifti 
so much pcrtirtacity/* The veil sprjiad before the sanc¬ 
tuary was now rent from top to bottom for the Reformer; 
he acknowledged that “ the scholastic theology fell then 
to pieces before Ills eyes under the*triumphant presidcnce 
ot Dr, lick.” Such was the clifia^ussion of Leipsig ; such the 
battle of the Pleisscnbui^, and the fruits of that victory for 
truth w'hicli the Reformers were enabled t« achieve; and 
in connection Muth this generous and enlightened warfare, 
and the yet widening conquests of opinion, of virtue, and 
of love. 1 conseerate the castle of the Pleissenburg in my 
fondest associations. In contrast with this, how iiisigui- 
ficaut the inilitarv drill which I witnessed in the grounds 
of the cahlle, and liow' fading the honours of the generals 


who fought under or against *Napoleon, m 1813! Ponia- 
fowski, Ney, anrf !MacdonaM; S^hwarzenburg, Blucher, 
and Bernadotte,—where will they stand when Lutiicr and 
JMelancthoU, Prince George of Anhalt, Cai'lstadt, Polian- 


dci, and Cruciger are asseni 
their services and sufferings 


bibd to receive the rewaid of 


I passed from Leipsig to Dresden)- and the lund of our 


Saxon forefathers: 1 diverged to Berlin and Potsdam, to 


farther Prussia and the countries* on the Llbe, to Meck¬ 


lenburg Strelitz, Holstein, and Denmark; but the recol¬ 
lections of these must for the present give place to a br^’ef 
and transitory glance at Halle, the inheritor and successor 
of Witte^<berg’s honours, advantages, and renown. On 
leaving Leipsjg, my passport w'as again in requisition. 
But my obliging host at the Stadt Rom rendered every 
facility, and even w'alked with mo*to the passport and rail¬ 
way-offices, to make any necessary explanations on q^y 
behalf, '^ne distance was but a few miles, and th% journey 
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soon complied. ^ ihose my Hof at the CrovsTj Pruice, 
quiet, and moderate. • 

The town consiaft in great measure of aged and de¬ 
caying buildings; a few curious and antiquated edifices, 
chiefly Qpclesiastical, aflbrdcd little scope for description, 
or attraction for cu|j|osity. The market-Kirche, and the 
moritz-kirche are named as the most deserving of notice. 
I passed in and around them, but found their interior un¬ 
gainly and inconvenient ; no seats for strangers ; and their 
external ornaments heavy «n3 sombre. The,Residenz, 
once an episcopal pidace ; and the*orphan-house ; with the 
modern buildings of the university, and a few retired 
dwellings in the suburbs, were the only marks of improve¬ 
ment or wealth 1 saw. The crooked, dingy and decayed 
aspect of the streets gave to the town in my apprejjvension 
a strange, odd, and uninviting character. The salt-springs, 
(the source of those waters which give distinction to the 
Saule,) flow up heie in their pristine vigour, and are pre¬ 
served under royal lock and Rcy. They are not reckoned 
pri\ate or person.)! prSperty, and supp^ no stimulus to 
speculative enterprise in the community, or competition 
for foreigners. But the royal pj(rer manages *thc manu¬ 
factory as a monopoly. The university of Halle is one 
of the largest m*(Jermany, but is dependent on royal 
bounty, and subject to ministerial inspection and control. 
A thousand to twelve hundred is said to be the present 
average number of students under the tuition of seventy- 
four professors. The sum granted by the govemraent is 
nearly 2,000/. per anniitn, which is almost wholly expended 
on hteratur?, and the physical sciences ; while the propor¬ 
tion of students attending is as two for cvangelijjal theo¬ 
logy to one for other branches. The reputation of this 
university is based upon the character of its professors. 

Rationalism for a time prevailed, but it was gilded by the 


oriental splendours of Gesenius. Its glories have waned 
under the, purer light, and the more liallowin^ lustre of 
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evangelical truth, as shed abroad by ^ learafcg and piety 
of Tholuck; whose sweet andsbenign ascendency has 
been strengthened by the niore fervid,*and scriptural, and * 
equally philosophic and eloquent learning of Muller. 
When Tholuck delivered his inaugiiral lecture,* he wdfe 
despised by the^eamed, hissed by the poviciates; his piety 
and childlike simplicity awed the one and quelled the 
other. He has now the largest class* in the university, and 
tlie most extended reputation among his colleagues. 

1 had the undeserved pleasure and honour of conferring 
and communing woth thfs professor, who is one of the best 
men of Germany, and one of her most learned scholars ; 
who, with all his> learning and universal reputation, seemed 
to be as modest and as difiident as if he were but acquiring 
the rudiments of knowledge. I was solicitous chiefly how 
I might syieud the Lord’s day pjofitably and with pro¬ 
priety, and not knowing any resident in Halle with whom 
T 'ould hold such intercourse, 1 sat down and WTote, the 
first time for twenty years, S note in Latin, to Professor 
Tholuck. I shakf not now describib w'bat sort of Latin it 
was; but it was piomptly evident he could asceitain its 
intentions,*wliicli was, sd^far, satisfactory. He replied by 
the bearer of my note in English. I found his English 
quite equal, probably superior, to my 'Latin,—they both 
answered the purpose. He was pbiased^to intimate he 
should be glad to see me at an hour specified, and also 
mentioned a liuly from Scotland, reoidmg in a Strasse which 
be named and numbered, who was always pleased to 
receive \ isits from the people of God from my country; 
and be recommended that I should introduce niyself to her 
while I was not otherwise engaged. His suggestion was 
most acceptable, and T bad afterward much reason to thank 
him for this kind service. I found her the wddow of a 
devoted Christian, who was among the wrecked and lost 
passengers on hoard the Forfarshire steamer, on the no^h- 
east coast of England* She w'as one that loved tjye fellow- 
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fillip of saj'5t|^ rec^^ed them into her house, and hid them 
God speed in his senri^ ; and was greatly useful among 
German females. *^She had chosen Halle for the education 
of her sons, especially in the German language, with a 
view t(P enabl| them to pursue, in their own country, busi¬ 
ness in the transitions of commerce wth Continental 
Europe- For their sake did she expatriate and cut herself 
off from the fellowsh^ which she loved. Wliat will not a 
mother do for the sonsbof her love ? Doxibtlcss their acqui¬ 
sitions would prove a valuable commendation, if accom¬ 
panied with the parent’s virtues, and sustained by the 
principles she taught them. 1 found their assistance of 
great value in my subsequent inquiries and movements. 

There is in Halle an institution, there called the Waisen- 
haus, or Fran}ce\H Inslifvty so designated from itspbject as 
an asylum for orphans, and from the name of its founder, 
Pnifcssor Franke, 1 had long felt interest and desire to 
examine and ascertain its princqdes and operations, more 
especially as I hud somehow identified it with several 
eminent servants of (5hrist, as missionaries. One of the 
sons fit my widowed friend went with me. It was on a 
Sunday, and in a fniitless scarijjK w'e passed irom court to 
court, and from one gallAy to another, in quest of the 
assembly for wwship or instruction : the whole previous 
time had^been,spent, and w'hat remained was to be spenf 
without any public act of Christian worship. My inquiries 
concerning the numbef of pupils, of schools, and of various 
classes in the schools, obtmned more positive information- 
found there were bAween two and three thousand youths 
connected with the institution, but not all orphans. Franke 
had planned his institution on a basis descrving^oii si dera¬ 
tion ; others may profit hy the rehearsal* His scheme 
embraced the education of gentlemen’s children, and of 
comfortable, opulent citizens; not as in English charity- 
schools, wliere the w^ealthiest ofttinies share nmst largely 
the benefit of the endowment. But it was provided that 
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such parents or guardians should paj'fe liheml allowance 
for the board and education of th*ir children. A second 
scale was fixed for the sons of burgesses whose wealth was 
more restricted, but who yet could afford some profit from 
their fees. The children of the industrious classes might 
receive educatioh at a charge not morc^than remunerating 
for the labour, whiJe gratuitous education was provided 
for those children whose parents could only afford to feed 
their oftspring. From the two foruigr classes he calculated 
a ]>rofitable ^return ; and upon*the fund thus created, he 
airanged that orphan aifd destitute children should be 
n holly fed, clothed, and educated in the institution. 

When Franke originated this establishment, Halle was 
in a state of great religious activity,—what u'ould be called 
a revival^ prevailed ; devout and fervid ]nety characterised 
the people as well as their teachers. Professor Tholuck 
assured mo that Franke had then prayei-mcetings in almost 
eve‘y street of the town, and enjoved the warmest affec¬ 
tions of the peojde of his pastorftte ; and that the community 
gthiorally were zeaKiusly affected forlevangelical truth, and 
excited to a concern for religion above any subsequent 
experience. *' Striking corth-ast to the scene I witnessed, 
when these thousands of children had, so far as 1 could 
learn, no religious exercises whatever in ‘their own chapel 
or in a sabbath-school, or yet by prescribed attendance at 
any place ofviorship beyond the bounds of their institution, 
while regularly only once a fortniglt is their attendance 
required at public worship. Tho inspector—a government 
appointment, having power to dir«vt, control, remove, 
and dismiss—is, I was informed, the most diiAinguished 
and zealous^neologian—a rationalist sceptic and antagonist 
to the inspiration of Scripture—in that part of Prussia. It 
is under his direction the preaching and religious teaching 
of these orphans and scholars are placed. So much for 
government control. No doubt his object is to bring the 
children un\ier the influSnce of his own religious peculiari- 

W 
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tic'/ What|the s|^*sowii by such a husbandman may 
produce can b6 imfgineij. 

They are instnicied in whaWnay be reputed the general 
literature of the age. They are taught the art of printing 
wd the trade of bookbinding. The Bible is printed and 
bound in largAsupplies for the market; thus far a blessing 
is conferred on th<? community at large. But religious 
instruction, such as we value for our sabbath-schools, is 
hardly known among the youth of the institution. I was 
indeed informed of one (j^ception : a pious assistant, 
though himself yo^ng, was yet^iiiimated hy’a generous 
love for the ^oung people, and of his own accord had 
begun a sabbath-school in one of the departments of the 
institution. On tlie day of my visit, and for one or two 
weeks more, he was to be absent from Halle on leave, and 
he had no substitute. Had I seAi him, my information 
might have been more extensive and correct. A fine 
majestic statue of Franke, the founder, in bronze, by 
Rauch, to which king and people contributed, has been 
erected in front of thttWaisenliaus. TJoiv much betters 
monument would be a Tn.in of like spiiit with Franke in 
cliargc of tlie Insiiiut ' His lahonis prospered Ijy voluntary 
liberality—what is the frui^of slate bounty? 

The building i* of brick, plastered; nothing of gaudy 
ornament attaches to^it; 1 sliould even say its appearance 
ns hardly Worthy of the object. The exterior is without 
finish, and the plaistcrjias given way in many parts. A 
better stylo might be useful^to the scholars; but 1 cannot 
too severely criticise ^hat belongs to the founder. His 
original deign w^as for a blessing to the people, and it is 
well calculated for its object. I understood the fees paid 
for gentlemen’s sons w^ere profitable enough to pnivide for 
the institution, and to supply what was needful for the 
orphan department. I should like to sec some such insti¬ 
tution founded in Manchester, in connection with a uni- 

vc-]^sity of the highest reputation, vhic^ w'ould >«pply the 

o 
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sons of wealthy persons, without the i\^^essity|)f removing 
them to Oxford or Cambridge. ThereifO reason why 
such an institution might nv>t be founded and prospered, 
with its doors open for tlie children of any class able to 
pay'the moderate and necessary fees, and willing even 
to give a suqdiis which might supply nufseries for the 
deserving sons of parents who could‘'not themselves pay 
the incidental expenses, but who would gladly provide the 
sustenance and clothing which such a course would require. 
Jly such means, too, it would be alike creditable and 
appropriate"^to create the dcsourccs nec(Jful for the popular 
education of those whose parents are not alive, or are 
unable to afford for their children daily bread. How much 
better thus to make provision, than hy unequal and odious 
taxation, and the infringement of liberty in teaching or of 
conscieifce, by overheating or exacting rulers and legis- 
lators to force knowledge and projiagate opinion! 

1 enjtjyed a season of grateful and improving converse 
with J)r. Tholuek, while he 'ought his own needful re¬ 
creation, and kipdly conducted me through scenes I 
should not otherwise have seen in Halle. I was forcibly 
impressed lyith the diiFert.“nt mode in which even eminent 
Christians occupy themselves on Sunday from what we 
usually think evangelical religion requires of us. Surely, 
in such a case, it becomes every one to he fully persuaded 
in his own mind, w'hile to him who thinks th.at he knoweth 
to do good, and dotli it not, to him it is sin. The pro¬ 
fessor entered very freely int 9 what may be designated 
experimental religion, and the test by which he w’ould 
prove vital and personal godliness, recalling s%,me of tlie 
sayings of Chrysostom, and liow' he used to impress upon 
the younger students of theology the cultivation of piety, 
humility, and ‘self-abasement. I marked a great contrast 
hetwecii Dr. Tholuek and Dr. Noander, of Bciiiii, though 
both rose pre-eminently in my affectionate esteem by per¬ 
sonal intwcourse. ^ I was strongly reminded of Dr. E ye 
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Silith, of ^omerAp,*by the manners and society of Dr. 
Tholuck,—-thfi same chOdlike simplicity—the same inge- 
^ iiuons affahleness end single»ess of purpose—the same 
clearness of aim and expression, and earnestness of pursuit, 
•—the s«ime profound and intellectual thoughts, without 
effort or apphrcnt consciousness—the gentleman, the 
scholar, and the coifsccrated genius in Christ. 1 love them 
both, and feel grateful to God that He has caUed such 
men as his servants. 

I heard some amusing anecdotes respecting the town 
and university pre^phers, w'ho sit{)ply their several pulpits 
in rotation. I was pleak'd^to hear that neology had few 
hearers, and that its rationalist divines had little heart to 
preaching. 1 went to one of the churches occupied in 
turns: the preacher was a popular supply,—the names 
are notified during the precedihg week,—and I was 
apprized that I should hear Dr. Neander. 1 thus was not 
able to judge of his orthodoxy, hut marked that during 
his discourse the name erf Jesus was often repeated, 
perhaps thirty times, with reverence an^^ affection ; I henpe 
eoncl\y:led that it was a name which was savoury in the 
speaker’s estimate, as well as in that of his heyers. Yet I 
was surprised that, except jii rdfiding what would be called 
a collect, he had»no devotion—no pr.iyer in his service ; 
which therefore appeared to«ne most incomplete. They 
‘had singifig, and this I fancied would never cease. They 
continued to hymn p^e after page, till I concluded their 
music w'as instead of foTma| and ministerial prayers. They 
threw their voice, aij^ I should say their heart, into this 
melody: it was congregational in the largest sense; all 
joined, and without choir or organ. It w'^as not a chant, 
or a fine scientific exhibition of musical performance, 
neither was there w'hat I would describe aS mellowed and 
fervid feeling in the utterances of the assembly : yet I 
suppose this was the part which they would regard as 
t!fle devotional division of the congreg^ational yorship. I •• 
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had the pleasure of mingling in thef l^mlowedj'affection^ of 

a few in the dwelling of Mrs. P-^-, to wTiom Professor 

Tholuck introduced me. Here Genrfan, American, and^ 
Scotch saints formed hut one company, and with the 
syrJbols as well as the feelings of devotion we 'gathered 
round the throiy;. Had 1 done this in G^hnav, I should 
have been breaking the law; hut as* our exercises were 
conducted in Englisli, we were withjn the constitution. I 
gave frank utterance to my convictions of the state, wants 
and prospects of Germany, sand urged on the few friends, 
my impression that Lutluhanism and Reform needed reform 
and new life ; and that what v»as needed might come from 
without ,—that it would he a high honour if any of them 
should become the instrument of exciting the German 
mind and lenovating the German Reformation; while I 
thought‘they had man/ facilitii's in their intercourse with 
so many students eongregattd bj the popular Mat of 
evangelical professors. I suggested the work begun in the 
uiuvcreities might .soon extend to all parts of the land and 
all classes of the ptfViple, and especijiRy through the pulpit 
and the press. I therefore urged them to pursue the prize, 
that thej might w'car the''>cYown. 


a 

Notp —By ‘■ome of iiiy readers 1 nja\ be tbouf^ht to li^vc taken too favourable 
a vteN% of the leli^iouB moveutent and it'i loaders iii Germany A mure 

mature dl&(us^lou oi the siib|pct \\uuld^iiIord a oIiMiei index of niv thnufjbts and 
layuineSf and 1 lannutb sitilotoa\nirin>^elf <»f atimuiniiK'ation from atriend, 
leieiitly a witness ol tlje woik and the laboureis His opmion*^ m?» be useful to 
olbcrh He found it difficiUt to syiniiatbue with the iiio>eimnt on account uf its 
HaUHnahsm He says, “With but tew ex(options, (tunnnpst whom r;?^rski 
des. TVCH hoiinunibU mention, the more e^poi lall)' as ht* has Itlt Umt body and is 
tolerably ortbod(»x, considcnnjt all things,) ibesc * Kclomiets* are Neologists 
The sjiu ulatioiih ol ‘lerUmjouriiaUsts* about the leal ihanKtei of this mo^enu nt 
are gnevouslv at fault The fact is undeniable that Kontco and Kerblei, at least, 
deny tbe inspiration ul the Hible, the dt itv of Chrf»t, and tlio atonement, as Injly 
as ever Belshain did Then* ib lor more politu-al and theologicrl Uberiilism ni 
ttie atfdir than reliKion 

I'bis IS sod indeed, but J have thc‘ best evidence of its trutl\ To compare 
Konjtc's a^itAt^in to I^utbcr’K is pieiionterouH It is admitted that both are anta- 
jjonlhtic to ^)|H*ry; but so "were likewse the leaders of the French Revolution 
* But the ContesBion|/* Confessions of taith are 'worth no more in Oeitnany than 
at Oxford, nor ho much esen, for subscription is not obligatory I have attemled 
an oidination of one of tlieir pnests, where tlie only proR,. ; m was a senes of 
negations, wliieh any Socinian mutbt have declared ’* 

The state and tendency ot the German mind ditfer much in the nineteenth 
century flora xvhat they w'ere in the sixteenth Perhaps sometblng may be 
ascribed to these differences m Uie religious resolutions and dcsclopmexits of /he 
present times 'v ^ 
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